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PREFACE 


My genuine regard for the late Shri Shivlal Panachand Shah has 
emboldened me to edit the English section of the memorial volume to 
which a large number of eminent authorities on different aspects of 
Indian culture have contributed. Our acquaintance, though not long, 
started from and grew on certain common interests and values which 
both of us held to be important at the stage when Indian culture was 
hovering between two worlds. Often would I describe these worlds as 
one dead and another afraid to be bom. But Shah’s insistence would 
make me believe in the organic stubbornness of the basic strand in the 
pattern of Indian culture. Coming as we did from two extremities of 
this continent and with divergent training and codes of conduct we 
stmck upon the common vein that we believed had not yet been 
depleted. We agreed that this country of ours had an all India tradi¬ 
tion, much in the way that Europe had, and so it was safer to build on it 
than on any other fanciful foundation. Shah believed in the unity of 
Indian culture. 

The second article of his creed was its continuity through symbols. 
Shah was a serious student of Sanskrit literature including rhe¬ 
toric and grammar. He had also studied Hindu philosophy in the 
original. That philosophy never yields its secrets save through the 
use of key-expressions or symbols which compress a host of complex 
ideas in deceptive simplicity. Such an assemblage of equipments fitted 
him to go beneath the surface of Indian art-forms and reach to their 
references. Often would he startle his friends by strange renderings 
of poses and pictures and untoward interpretations of relations and 
significances. His listeners would come away with the idea that here 
was a m^ to whom explanation was more important than the object 
explained. But on second thought, if and when it came, they would 
find him to be more rig^t than wrong. And not unnaturally, as he had, 
while had noli his moorings deep down in the nation’s uncons- 
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clous where collective emotions have their origin and take their shape, 
and from where they press out into the level of artistic statement in highly 
condensed forms. Being steeped in Sanskritic lore, Shah was at home 
in images and symbols which are still the stock-in-trade of Indian artists. 
In fact, the knowledge of their meaning gave him the title to under¬ 
stand Indian art, particularly painting and dancing which use them 
most freely. 

Forms of art are languages of the human mind at different levels 
of heightened consciousness. Among these, speech-reactions have 
occupied a prominent place in our conduct and attention, chiefly 
on account of the facility with which the larynx, tongue and 
palate work. Bodily movements are less varied, in as much human 
occupations have been more or less monotonous. The result has been 
an imdue preoccupation with words spoken and written, on the one 
hand, and a comparative slowness of growth in the language of the 
body, on the other. In fact, dancing, as we understand it to-day, had 
to wait for other forms of aft to be stylised. With the development 
of printing the importance of the spoken word retreated. A further 
recession took place when the interests of trade and commerce, 
scattered over large areas that could not be physically covered, dictated 
the necessity of written agreements. Large-scale trade and commerce 
was followed by industrialism and finance-capitalism with centralised 
offices, branch organisations, and agents distributed in distant cities 
and the hinterland. The huge transactions could not be carried on 
except through correspondence. Two forces operated to curtail its 
mass: telegraph and telephone, and economic competition. The real 
need was speed plus secrecy which made for brevity. So we come 
at last to the stage when circumlocution in business yields place to 
codes, whidi are essentially symbolic and cryptiq and yet so different. 

Along with this social tendency to reduce verbiage and to limit 
the citde of the understanding ones we notice the march of the 
spoken and wnttm language as an art. Literature includes rhetoric 
and belles letters. The first depends for its efficacy upon the small¬ 
ness of the group, while belles letters play thdbr role when society be¬ 
comes more than a congregn^^ion in a circumscribed space. The poitenty 
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of the spoken word never vanishes, but the enlarged importance of the 
written one tends to overshadow all other forms of expression. Thus 
it is that we notice literary elements in music, painting, sculpture and 
architecture. Public demand has always been for the artist to tell 
stories in notes, colours, and stones. Later on, society split into hard 
and fast classes with the elite at the top, sophisticated with the help of 
leisure, which is surplus wealth in terms of time, and thus became free 
to devote themselves to the discovery of yet finer forms for con¬ 
veying their moods more subtle and fugitive than the main pre¬ 
occupations of the mass. The pursuit of refinement was posited on 
the self-importance of the elite and a sense of its permanence. Conflict 
of classes was blanketed by literary indifierence to the vulgar values of 
life. Poetry became esoteric, symbolic, and private, the exact counter¬ 
part of the code telegrams which a trust in London cables to its branch 
in Calcutta and Shanghai. 

At this stage, on the same lines, painting seeks to be pure. The 
purification of painting by the purging of literary influences was a ne¬ 
cessary measure. It had to resist the pressure of the public demand 
for stories. Painting could not for ever remain a crown-colony for 
the king of arts. It had a medium of its own, which developed its 
own technique in due time. If all ideas and emotions could be com¬ 
municated through words then painting had no ground to stand upon. 
Its raison d’etre was the existence of that large segment of general 
awareness which had no verbal equivalents, and yet was real. A part 
coxild be annexed for painting, another for sculpture, and yet another 
for music. The levels of consciousness, in a figurative sense, were 
different, and each had its language. The syntax of each such language 
had its own logic and its own laws of development, determined, 
physically by the particularity of the medium, and psychologically, by 
the specificity in awareness. So the purification of an art led to dis¬ 
ciplined rigour in its technique through the rejection of the non- 
essential yiz., the literary, and concentration on its own sphere of 
action. This made for the cult of autonomy, with symbolic language 
as its medium of e:q>ression. In fine, the specific s3anbols represented 
the attempt of an art to do atway* with the extraneous influences, chiefly 
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of literature. 

But the real trouble about art for art’s sake was this: Pater & G)., 
would not concede the same right to an engineering firm. Painting 
for the sake of painting would lead to biscuits for the sake of biscuits 
and no sweets. In that way an architect has no place in a firm of builders 
and the first violinist in an orchestra; colours and drawing would also 
go their own way. This separatist tendency is resisted by human beings 
who in spite of their split personalities stubbornly cling to a core of 
integrity. Occasionally does the core assert itself and autonomous states 
with their independent techniques of expression ate tlurown once more 
into the melting pot of common attitudes and modes of expression. 
The Western world of art today seems to be faced with this situation. 
Rimbaud and Picasso, Braque and Cummings are all mixed up in a 
creative welter. Diaghilef knew. He brewed symbols on the stage. 

Yet there is a difference between these symbols and those of old. 
The former, which are the hoarded capital of symbolists, imagists and 
sur-realists reflect an order of society rendered tenuous by class divi¬ 
sions to an extent that compels the privileged to close their doors and 
windows against life’s contaminations and makes them search, in com¬ 
pensation, for substitutes of objective situations in phantoms of the 
individual ego. The latter, viz., the symbols and images of primitive 
times strike their roots deep into the collective unconscious of peoples 
and draw their sap from the basic reservoir in which reside emotions 
common to all in the face of elemental dangers and possibilities, subsi- 
dent no doubt to vagaries of individual reactions, but immersing all in a 
grand common life. They are the matrix of instincts and emotions, or 
in a different language, traditionally conditioned reflexes that have so 
embedded themselves in our organism that they have become the easiest 
channels of association and media of expression. Naturally would 
such symbols and images be the common pool of all national arts and 
find expression in the earliest speeches and writings, particularly, in 
magical sacr^ poetry. Shah’s knowledge of Indian sacred literature 
enaNed him to comprehend that common quality of Indian arts that 
still mq>resses it^lf through symbols. 

On one issue we would often disagme. For the unity of 
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culture or of arts was not the sanae thing as continuity. For him, it 
was. I would argue: Now that our cord with the dark womb was 
cut by new social forces we had better develop our own language 
and symbols. He would reply: There is no escape from the mother 
until we grow to manhood. Even then the mother’s spell continues. 
Let us prattle in the meanwhile, but symbols are eternal. It is foolish, 
xmeconomical to deny their survival value. Besides, are you sure that 
you will succeed in uttering coins which will do service for the old.^ 
Here was Shah’s appeal to my sociology. For me, the utility of sym¬ 
bols depended on social acceptance. We had tried to evoke new sym¬ 
bols in Bengali poetry and prose. Personally, I had tried to break away 
from Sanskritic affiliations in the name of freedom and found myself 
in a quandary. Realisation came to me late when I discovered that 
either for concrete images or for abstract ones my language was not 
enough. I found myself going back to the mother-reservoir. It 
had remained covered so long that it would stink. Yet it was full. 
So I suspected that there must be a common spring that fed the reservoir. 
I saw Jamini Roy’s paintings and found that behind the symbols 
in the sacred literature of India there existed an aboriginal fount that 
never dried. What a pity that Shah did not live a few years more to 
induce its flow! 

An illustration of his attitude may clear the point. Shah was 
a close student of Indian dancing. The technique of classical Indian 
dancing he knew very well. The slightest departure from the Shas- 
tric norms would not miss his eyes. I could follow him a little way, 
but not very far. On one occasion he was explaining the dance-techni¬ 
que of “veer-bhaba.” I wanted to know whether any gesture for ex¬ 
ploitation had ever been evolved. He said that it was a variation of 
"veer”. I asked him how exactly would a dancer express the ancient, 
medieval and contemporary feeling of being exploited, even if the cor¬ 
responding feeling of exploiting was not granted an existence. His 
reply was that it would be a variation of the feeling of surrender. But 
did not jthat emotion centre in love of the heroine? Next day he sug¬ 
gested anew eurhythmic phrase. But that conveyed no meaning. Then 
1 told him what I had seen in a viliagc near Ranchi: how in a folk-festi- 



val a young Otaon would be struck by a tyrant and express through his 
movements utter helplessness of body and spirit. Why not drink 
deep from the life of the masses, lift their symbols which alone have a 
survival value, exploit their mores apd folkways to communicate the 
perennial ? He shrank from my assertion. 

Thus did we start with an agreement and come to different conclu¬ 
sions. Was it his service-conduct rules or was it my opportunity to 
push logic to its inevitable conclusion ? In any case, Shah’s love and 
knowledge of symbols established my faith in the unity of Indian arts 
and culture, for which I remain bound to his memory. Probably, 
the other task of forging its continuity was neither his nor mine, but 
belonged to another set of people who by their action acquire the 
necessary impetus and the appropriate skill. 


D. P. Mukerji 




























S. P. SHAH 


With the limited powet of our senses we can recollect ovu: beloved 
friends very faintly when they pass away. But in the case of the late 
Mr. S. P. Shah, it is otherwise. He endeared himself to us in such a 
way that it is impossible to forget him and all his noble acts. He was 
ever ready to help the artists and to serve the cause of art of the coun¬ 
try. His enthusiasm and love for art became proverbial. He had the 
imagination to appreciate and vmderstand the creative activities of ar¬ 
tists and always wanted to st i mulate their genius in any way he could. 
Though the present writer happened to serve under him in Govern¬ 
ment service he had the good fortune of knowing him very intimately 
since 1925 as a connoisseur of art. 

Mr. Shah had an unusually keen sense of art and we are deeply 
concerned in this particular sphere of his activities. As an official 
he was, as is well known, extremely successful, and as a lover of art, he 
was never sorry or even ashamed to show his partiality and bias for it. 
He felt that without the art-sense all cultural activities in life would be 
futile. He therefore diverted his leisure (alas! which was too little) in 
the pursuit of art with special reference to music, painting and dancing. 
Life too he thought as useless without the feeling for beauty and true 
understanding in rhythm, balance, and form. He never said anything 
that he did not believe in; but tried to give a shape to it in his own life. 
Thus we find that he trained up his daughters in music, dancing and 
painting. It was a pleasure to observe him while he used to give les¬ 
sons in dancing to his daughters. He used to say that to become 
a true artist in any of the three sister arts of dancing, painting and 
music, it was essential to learn them all. “Otherwise” he would say, 
“something would lag behind if anyone would stick to one only.” 
While listening to a song, he would get the throb of the music; before 
fine paintings he would stand charmed with feeling for their colour 
and line; and at the dancing performances he could not sit still 
but would spontaneously show his restlessness for the expressive 
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cutvilineai body movements and symbolical expressions used by the 
dancers. At that moment he used to go as it were in a trance 
and thus transform himself as an artist. He once remarked after 
witnessing Tagore’s dance drama “Chitrangada”, “I wish to write 
to Dr. Tagore to film the drama so that I might have the opportunity 
of seeing it again and again whenever I wish; I wish to die 
observing such a noble creation.” Nothing could illustrate better 
the 2eal and enthusiasm he cherished for art. He was ever ready to 
help his friends in recommending artists and giving ideas for their ar¬ 
tistic requirements. His Town Hall at Orai, and the different designs 
of objects and monograms of various Rajas and Maharajas would 
always remain as mementoes of his cultured spirit. He also organized 
dramas and plays for charitable funds which were highly appreciated 
by all lovers of art. In all such works, he also showed his scholarly 
precision and high aesthetic judgment. The ancient Indian art is 
traditionally a symbolic art and as such, Shah was keen on expounding 
all its phases and values, in all the details of their inner significance. 
It was indeed one of his greatest pleasmes in life to explain such 
unintelligible subjects to others. 

As a man, he had a noble soul without the fixed habits of a public 
servant. He went beyond such limitations and became a true lover 
of art. In India we talk politics, poultry, agriculture, cinemas, 
anything else but art. Because of this alone we should cherish the 
memories of a man like Shah who wanted to live not with bread 
alone but by the ardent worship of aesthetic culture without which 
he knew that life would become a mere conglomeration of habits 
and be of no purpose to humanity. 

The deeper message of art reached him, which is beyond the range 
of vision of average people. They generally look at things, but hard¬ 
ly observe the play of rhythm in the multifarious shapes and forms, 
in the dance of music, in colour, light and shade. Shah was an eternal 
seeker of truth and beauty in nature and was never meant to be a 
fiaan of routine. Shah will be remembered by u$ as a missionaiy of 
art though he never claimed himself to be an artiste 

Aut Kmuir 



FORWARD! 


Recollection is often considered as a way of looking backward, 
a check on the forward movement, and a damming up of the stream 
of fresh thought. If it arrests progress then it would be better not 
to practise it, on the other hand, if it corrects error and, at the same time, 
inspires us to fresh quests, then it is desirable. Among the mass of 
our recollections, only those which inspire us to remain young, strong 
and tireless are of any value. We cannot always love what was done 
in the past; because, for the most part, it remained imperfect, and in 
so considering it, we are quite right, since this leaves open the path 
to the quest of beauty. Let us not regret the past, which is full of ex¬ 
amples for the future. In every failure we can find the seeds of per¬ 
fection and, for this it has been said: ‘Blessed are the obstacles, by 
them do we grow.’ 

One need not cry over sour milk, but turn it to good use. Syn¬ 
thesis has been proclaimed, so that co-operation and friendly inter¬ 
course can be initiated. 

Specialization is useful if it leads to synthesis. No one member 
of the body can put on airs, even our most active limbs only exist by 
virtue of the other parts. 

Synthesis, the sum total of forces, leads forward. Infinity sounds 
through such a proclamation, one not based on the absurd divisions 
of race or class, nor does it give rise to the quarrel of the generations. 
Generation is a distinction of old age and youth. Thought however, 
is outside of time, and thoughts about good, about knowledge and 
beauty cannot be soiile. Senility is a matter of decomposition and can 
easily be recognized. 

Malice and hatred and homicide do not belong to attainment. 
Forwardl and in this impetuous command all that is of decay or 
mali^iance must be left bdiind. 

Shtraid: yoftt eocowrta: the old, make it new by understanding 
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what is imperishably beautiful. He who aspires forward always thinks 
of beauty and longs to fly and create and merge his efforts with the 
common welfare. In selfishness there is no horizon. opened up, no 
flight to regeneration. Per aspera ad astra. 

Let us mention, at random, several artists worthy to be hung in 
the museum. Maso di Banco, Traini, Altichero, Stefano da Zevio, 
Michele Giambono, Pitocchio, Benedetto Diana, Empoli, Ingegno, 
Lanini, Licinio, Marziale, Moretto, Morando, Gerini, Buonacorso, 
Ortolano, Orsi, Oriold, Pulsone, Stanzioni,—one might name many 
many others. They were excellent artists. Some of them occupied 
outstanding place. They were heads of academies and ateliers. Yet 
the ways of Fate are amazing. Many of their contemporaries out¬ 
stripped them. More than once their works have been artibuted to 
other masters, and the error has only been found out after a lapse of 
many years. The frescoes of the Campo Santo in Pisa were, in turn, 
attributed to Gozzoli, Nardo di Cione and Traini. This often happens 
with works of art, and certain anonymous works of contemporary 
painters are cause for argument and discussion. 

It is all the more difficult then, with those remote periods when 
individual style was, as a rule, merged in some traditional method. 
It is not always easy to distinguish between the work of the more gifted 
pupils of Rembrandt, Rubens and Van Dyck and that of the master. 
It is hard to discern the diflerence between the work of Lastmann and 
that of his great pupil Rembrandt. Even Bramer is very often like 
Rembrandt. Later the works of Jan Victors and Fabricius, who lost 
his life in an explosion at Delft, came to be mistaken for those of Rem¬ 
brandt. Think of the immense number of names in Wurzbach’s cata¬ 
logue of Netherland’s artists, most of which were absorbed under the 
names of other artists. Signed pictures are relatively few, and an enor¬ 
mous quantity of anonymous paintings offer a wide field for conjecture. 
We have records of pictures by Titian, Durer, El Greco and Velasquez, 
which have disappeared, from fire or vandalism, which are common 
to all epochs. Some of them may even be hidden away in a garret, 
somewhere or other, and in recent times we have seen masterpieces of 
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Vermeer, Holbein, and Rubens brought to light. 

Great names often cover the work of talented painters, while 
great works of art often remain unrecognized. 

‘This is for the future’ (Sophocles), 

Works of art have varied destinies. I have many times had oc¬ 
casion to note that pictures can completely change their appearance 
not only because of restoration, but due to chemical processes. It 
is not merely a matter of colour but of all sorts of ingredients. Canvas 
can play all sorts of tricks and so will wooden panels or composition. 
Transport of pictures to distant countries may have disastrous results 
and every journey may be considered as an ordeal for a work of art. 
The artist is often accused of what he did not intend, in fact most artists 
have experienced this. On the one hand exhibitions are necessary and 
yet they damage the pictures. After standing the strain of fifty exhi¬ 
bitions my Treasure of the Angels even changed size. Every time 
the canvas shrunk at the edges and took in a part of the picture. So 
great are the risks that pictures have to run in travelling, that even the 
colours sometimes change, or they will come back from distant parts 
in a damp condition—^from Tibet for instance. In Venice a picture 
was once covered over with dense mould. And then, paintings will 
darken in store room or fade under the rays of the sun, so that it is 
impossible to determine the original colours except by the borders 
which have been covered by the frames. Anything can occur. I 
was told that one of my pictures was discovered in a custom house on 
an island. How did it get there? 

I saw the Summoning folded up like a handkerchief. Viking 
Song was lacerated out of all recognition. My pastel The Three 
Magi was disfigured. Unkrada disappeared during the war. Many 
pictures have been lost or cut up. Where is the Crj of the Serpent^ 
The Red Damn, The Boundary of the Kingdom or The Three Joys'? 

In one Polish castle were many pictures and six of mine. In the 
retreat during the war all were burnt. In ancient catalogues we come 
across the names of sculptures and pictures which have long been lost. 
Vandalism o£ all sorts raged over the face of the earth. To-day, 
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wat is thundering in both East and West and many treasures are being 
destroyed and people beginning to plan underground refuges and 
sand-bag defences. 

Even the troglodytes were in a better position, since the drawings 
on the caverns at Altamira have lasted longer than those in the museums. 
We have just received a catalogue of Salvator Daly’s American Exhi¬ 
bition. We were beginning to wonder whether any new craze would 
be possible after “Surrealism”, and here it is. Daly himself proclaims 
that his art is derived from ‘paranoia’ which is a state of madness. This, 
of course, is new since none of the other modern crazes proclaimed 
that they were mad. Americans, attracted by the novelty of the idea, 
flocked to buy his pictures. Daly, who appears to be a very astute 
sort of person, has explained that his pictures are kaleidoscopic, that is, 
each of them contains a variety of paintings. Whoever cares to pur¬ 
chase any of these masterpieces gets half a dozen paintings for the 
price of one, since each picture will vary according to his changing 
mood. 

There are, of course, always people who hanker after novelty. 
The latest craze among the ‘golden youth’ of America is to swallow 
gold fish alive. One of these amateurs we hear scored a record and 
succeeded in swallowing eighty gold fish at a sitting, and so took first 
place among these ‘golden youth.’ 

There is no dearth of innovation of this sort in the world to-day, 
and one has but to glance through a list of modem movements that 
have arisen in recent years to find a series of strange terms that have no 
meaning whatever. All of them publish lengthy manifestoes, drawn 
up in vague language, which pretend to overthrow or improve upon 
the existing tradition. 

When we turn back to the innovators of past ages we find no such 
pretensions. After Bellini and his beautiful art come the splendours of 
Giorgone and Titian. They were all innovators in their time, but they 
did not label their work with some uncouth name nor set it up in op¬ 
position to that of their predecessors. 

El Greco was a great innovator but never published a manifesto 
on his very original work. He worked in the way that suited him 
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best, and the song whidx he sang was natural, spontaneous. And 
later, when we come to the more modem innovators of the time of 
Manet, we find that they did not think it necessary to apologise for 
their innovations or threaten the timid bourgeois with their mai^esta- 
tions. 

Manet, Van Gogh, Gaugin, Wroubel worked in the only way 
that came natural to them. 

It has been said that Van Gogh was mad, and from a doctor’s 
standpoint, he might have been, but he himself never insisted that his 
own art was a product of madness. 

But of course we have to progressi Daly’s recent exhibition has 
shown that when an artist to-day can announce that his work is the 
result of madness, he scores a great success. Once again the bourgeois 
has been fooled, and so it goes forward. 

Anatole France once remarked with a smile: All that is valued 
for its novelty or exclusive fashion soon becomes old. Fashions in 
art soon fade out, like any other fashions. There are phrases which 
appear pretentious and new like the gowns of some famous dressmaker 
—but they only last for a season. During the Roman decadence artists 
began to comb the hair on the statues of the Empresses according to 
the latest fashion. Very soon they looked ridiculous and had to be re¬ 
arranged with marble wigs. A style which is combed, in this way, 
has to be replastered every year. A good style however is like the ray 
of light which filters through my window, as I write, and owes its 
brightness to the fusion of the seven colours. 

A simple style has this pellucid quality. 


Nicholas Roerich 
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Many centuries ago, Aristotle divided the arts into utilitarian and 
non-utilitarian. The former comprised cooking and architecture, 
the latter painting, music, sculpture, and dancing. Now we speak of 
the Fine Arts and the Useful Arts. The latter now include Aeronautics, 
Agriculture, Engineering, Transport, Wireless; and the former Photo¬ 
graphy, Stage-craft, Printing and Engraving. Among the sixty- 
four arts enumerated in the Shaiva Tafitra, those properly called Useful 
are architecture, shampooing, the knowledge of languages, the testing 
of gems, and those properly called Fine include vocal and instrumental 
music, dance, drama. 

In this paper I suggest very briefly how to reconcile the two kinds 
of art in so far as the educationist can give to art training a utilitarian 
bias. William Morris wanted to prevent life from growing uglier every 
day, and now that the educational systems are rightly and properly 
under scrutiny, it may be opportune to emphasise the desirability of 
applying abstract theories of art to practical life. Ultimately all art 
resolves itself into balance, symmetry, and coherence; and what 
higher objective can a teacher have than to implant in the pupil’s mind 
and heart a love of form, the desire for harmony, the need for balance? 

Art Schools have been doing exceedingly valuable work in Europe. 
Apart from the Fine Arts, they are engaged in teaching art for industrial 
purposes, and endeavour to prepare art students for entering industry. 
The Art Schools at Stoke, Birmingham, Macclesfield, and Leicester 
have done much to help the industries of silver-smithing and metal 
work, silk, pottery, and printing; classes are held in boot and shoe 
manufacture, framework knitting, carpentry and joinery, plaster’s 
work, brickwork, decorating, dress design, weaving, millinery, metal 
work, and stone-carving; photo-Htho, posters, folders, Christmas Cards, 
woodcuts. For trakdng in the designing of beautiful glass there are 
schbcfls in Austria and in Germany, where the most important schools 
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are those at Zweisel and Stuttgart. There is another at Haida in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. At Stourbridge in England there is a school for teaching de¬ 
sign and methods of decorating and giving training in forming the 
glass itself at the furnace. 

But the mere institution of such schools is not enough. If suc¬ 
cessful designers are to be trained, a market must be created for them. 
In 1935 the Royal Society of Arts promoted, in collaboration with the 
Royal Academy, an exhibition of contemporary art industry. The 
aim of that exhibition was to impress upon the public both the impor¬ 
tance of beauty in the articles they purchase and the fact that manufactur¬ 
ers, in co-operation with artists, are capable of supplying such articles 
in all branches of industry; and to enable manufacturers to study the 
full extent to which artists are capable of supplying original, attractive, 
and technically suitable designs for the production of articles by eco¬ 
nomical means and to turn the attention of artists to design in relation 
to industry. The Federation of British Industries expressed the opi¬ 
nion that that exhibition had raised the prestige of industrial art and 
had given both artists and industrialists new ideas as to the possibilities 
of co-operative action. 

In England, in nearly all central and senior schools and in the lower 
forms of secondary schools provision is made for boys to receive ins¬ 
truction in wood and metal work, and similarly for girls to receive 
instruction in needlecraft as well as in both cases to receive some sort 
of instruction in Art. Increasing attention is being given to the co¬ 
ordination of these two branches of instruction, and practical craft 
work as part of the “Art” course is receiving more and more attention 
in secondary as well as elementary schools. 

On the wall of the exhibition hall at the Monza School of Industrial 
Alt are inscribed these words of Mussolini’s: “We must not rely on 

tradition alone..We must create for ourselves a new Art, an Art of out 

own times, a Fascist Art”. Before the advent of Fascism, there were a 
Tuscan School, a School of Lombardy, Venetian, Roman, and Neapoli¬ 
tan Schools of painting, sculpture, and architecture, each with distinct 
daaracteristics. But everything is now centralised, and in each large 
town the local group of artists is related to the central organisation. 
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Artists now have a Corporation with a national character. Thus the 
State may be said to take a keen interest in art and to see that artistic 
matters are constantly brought before the public. In at least one insti¬ 
tution, the Society of the Umanitaria (among whose chief activities is 
the provision of trade instruction in craftsmanship), the Director insists 
that everything made in the school shall be designed for contemporary 
conditions. No traditional design of any kind is studied. 

In France the existence of a Ministry of Fine Arts in itself suggests 
that the State attaches exceptional importance to artistic matters. The 
Minis try undertakes the care and preservation of national monuments; 
has the control of national museums and galleries; manages the School 
of Fine Arts and the School of Decorative Arts in Paris and the provin¬ 
cial Art Schools throughout the country; manages the French Academy 
at Rome; administers the grants in respect of musical education, the 
national theatres, and the national factories at Serres, the Gobelins 
and Beauvais, as well as the purchase of works by living artists. They 
also organise exhibitions at home and abroad and arrange for the cir¬ 
culation to provincial galleries of examples of the work of living artists 
and others which have become the property of the State. 

I have mentioned, in a very cursory fashion, something that is 
being attempted in other countries to divert artistic talent to remunera¬ 
tive lines and to ensure that industrialisation should not be synonymous 
with vulgarism and ugliness. The public must realise how important 
is the place of art in any satisfactory scheme of education. I have refer¬ 
red to the use to which artistic talent is being put in providing grace 
and beauty to craftwork, in designs for wall papers and textiles, wood¬ 
carving and pottery, in typography and cabinet-making, in glass engrav¬ 
ing and theatrical costumes, in light metal work and book-binding, 
and almost in every work that affects the life of the individual and of 
society. But there is an even more important aspect of art education, 
the psychological and emotional influence which art exerts over the 
growing youth. Many readers are familiar with the significance which 
Plato attached to objects of beauty in developing the mind of the youth 
but I desire, even at the risk of being considered old-fashioned, to stress 
the need of fine buildings, beautiful gardens, peacdEul and quiet sur- 
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toundings for an educational institution. Music, song, painting, 
sculpture, aesthetic dancing, and monumental architecture, all that make 
an aesthetic appeal, should be encouraged, even apart from their utili¬ 
tarian value as adjuncts or conditionings of objects, serving other uti¬ 
lities. Several aesthetic arts, either directly or as adjuncts, have played 
a very important part “in developing, extending deepening, crystallis¬ 
ing, and transforming into dynamic action many of the finer impulses 
or other qualities in human beings—qualities of courage, self-sacrifice, 
devotion, pure love, endurance, and the like.” 

I desire to advocate the establishment of a museum in connexion 
with every University, a museum which should illustrate every aspect 
of Indian Culture. It may be of interest to know that in the Dutch 
Museums Indian Culture can be studied with more thoroughness than 
at perhaps any other centre in India. In considering these museums, we 
must remember the great part played by private enterprise. Govern¬ 
ment, the provinces and municipalities have all given grants or annual 
subsidies, but quite frequently the initiative emanates from private 
circles, and the main financial support comes from planters and traders, 
bankers and shipping men. The officials and private individuals and 
scholars and experts have all imited and work in thorough union. The 
noteworthy objects possessed by the State Ethnographic museum of 
Leyden and the Colonial Institute of Amsterdam are classified by cul¬ 
tural groups, sub-divided where necessary according to geography or 
in time. As the Guide Book to the Rotterdam Ethnographic 
Museum says: 

“He who restricts himself to the surface of things is apt to be 
struck mainly by the differences between the htiman races. As 
soon as he penetrates deeper—and ethnographic museums 
are intended to encourage this—^he will come to the conviction 
that there is more in common between them, and more 
similarity than he realised at first. Moreover, our personal 
attainments are thereby often shown up, and on leaving the 
museum many men come to ask themselves wherein our much- 
vaunted superior development really consists.” 
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Of Indian painting it is not necessaiy for me to say much; but one 
Indian sculpture and its genius. Sir William Rothenstein has recently 
spoken with much ability and enthusiasm. In Hindu sculpture, he 
says, apart from its spiritual and symbolical character, there are 
certain plastic qualities, of breadth, volume and poise, which seem to 
be unique. He specially selects for praise the Patna figures of Yaksha, 
the Mathura Railing Pillar, the Penal of the Ajatashatru Pillar at Bharhut, 
the North Gate of Sanchi, the Sarnath Bodhisttva and the South Front 
of the Temple at Konarka. The Marquis of Zetland, speaking 
of the figure of the Nataraja as one of the most satisfying inven¬ 
tions of Indian artistic genius, says that it conjures up in the mind 
the most vivid suggestion of boundless energy displa5dng itself in rhy¬ 
thmic and’tireless motion. 

Sculpture, painting, dance, music architecture; and leading from 
them and supplementing them, the social values of the utilitarian sort; 
and in extension of them, the useful arts—all these are closely related 
and must form part of any full system of education. All these combine 
to produce “a cultured man.” “The great men of culture are those who 
have had a passion for difiusing, for making prevail, for carrying from 
one end of society to the other, the best knowledge, the best ideas of 
their time; who had laboured to divest knowledge of all that was harsh, 
uncouth, difficult, abstract, professional, exclusive; to humanise it, to 
make it efficient outside the clique of the cultivated and learned, yet 
still remaining the best knowledge and thought of the time, and a true 
source, therefore, of sweetness and light.” 


Amaramtha Jha 
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The aboriginals, savages and primitive tribes of humanity, sur¬ 
viving in different parts of the world, against the onslaught of civili¬ 
zation, have preserved for us some of the evidences and data as to the 
mental outlook, the psychology, and the emotional reactions to the forces 
of nature of the Primeval Man. The records of their artistic powers, 
the resultants of their aesthetic vision in contemplating, understanding, 
and generalizing, in abstract designs, the beauty of natural forms, their 
handicrafts,—^the products of their skilful manual dexterity, the shaping 
of their fetishes and cult-images, fashioned with mystic imagination, 
—offer to the connoisseurs and historians of Art, one of the most valu¬ 
able records of the human mind in the baby-days of psychic conscious¬ 
ness, when the visual powers were at their highest and the sensibility 
to react to forms and colours was the keenest, and, shining with utmost 
power of sensitiveness—^yet uncontaminated by the growth of empiri¬ 
cal knowledge, and, yet unimpaired by the evils of civilization. It 
is an accepted doctrine of all Schools of Scientists that the virus of 
civilization makes deadly havoc with the keen eye-sight and the range of 
vision of the Primeval Man. Not only is the power of apprehending 
form situated at long distances is overtaken and cut o£F by myopia and 
the edge of the keenness of the human sight blunted by the strains and 
stress of civilized life,—^not only are the physiological powers of sight 
cut down and debilitated, by a change of conditions and of necessities 
from uncivilized to civilized life, the quality of the vision, the intui¬ 
tive powers of apprehension and interpretation are severely affected. 
The development of reason and of the rationalistic process of thinking 
make sorry work with the intuitive vision of the Primitive Man. In 
the process of civilization, the Primitive Man gradually loses his powers 
of realistic apprehension of form, which the modern artist attains after 
a long course of severe training in the “Life Qasses” of our Schools of 
Art but which were the normal gift of the average Cave-man, who could 
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sctatch on an unttactable piece of bone, accurate ‘pictures’ of his hunt¬ 
ing games, with the astonishing realism and gusto of the most gifted 
animal-painters of historical times. The pre-historic paintings of 
bisons, boars, rhinoceros and other wild animals in the caves of South¬ 
ern France and Spain (Altamira, St. Germain, Font de Gaume, Casti¬ 
llo)—^which are nothing but memory pictures, recalled long after actual 
visual experience, put to shade the “life studies” of our greatest animal- 
painters, in the quality of their sensitive outline, as well as in the minute 
accuracy of reproduction of the forms and characters of the models. 
On some of the rock faces of the Nerbadda Valley in India, have recent¬ 
ly been discovered some astonishing masterpieces of animal studies by 
pre-historic painters in India, characterized by surprising quality of the 
powers of acairate visualization. The chronology of the develop¬ 
ment of Pre-historic Art is still in a state of a hopeless hypothetical 
probation owing to the fact that some of the surviving primitive tribes 
have not “developed” and are still adhering to the “archaic” vision and 
style inherited from their pre-historic ancestors. This fact, though very 
embarrassing to historians anxious to fix the limits of successive “de¬ 
velopments” and a:sthetic “stratification” has helped to preserve for 
us the visual outlook, the intuitive powers of grasp and analysis of Forms 
of the Primeval Man. The Primitive Artist of the pre-historic times 
is surviving at some places in the aoth century—^with the child-like 
(not childish) outlook, the naive sensibility, as well as the surprising 
gift of analysing and generalizing forms in astonishingly abstract 
plastic visualizations. The intention to draw accurate likenesses of 
experienced forms, appears to have existed in primitive times, side by 
side with the desire to deduce from natural forms abstract patterns and 
designs—^to create imaginative forms, and also to probe beyond the 
surface of Forms, and to reach the depth and fundamental structure 
of natural forms and appearances. This is best illustrated by a stylized 
and generalized “picture” of a bird, probably a stork—^which gives in 
a stylized picture the basic fundamental structure of aU the elements of 
its original model (Fig. i Totonac Sculpture from Mexico). The 
Primitive Artist, in rightful possession of his full-hedged assthetic 
powers (the gift of the Divine Artist to the Primeval Man), had 
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always enjoyed and exercised the two-fold function of copying, re¬ 
producing and representing known forms—and also of creating ima¬ 
ginative forms imknown to the vocabulary of natural shapes—^in other 
words, the Primitive Artist had produced works of Art of the realistic 
as well as of the idealistic or imaginative types. In Primitive Ages 
there have been no sharp dividing lines cutting off the Imaginative 
from the Realistic “Schools of Art”. 

It is a curious fact that in Primitive Art, the naive, child-like appre¬ 
hension of form has existed side by side with the realistic quasi-scienti- 
fic accurate representation of natural appearances. In the Capsian- 
hunting scenes in Spain, as well as in Bushmen Wall-paintings in Africa, 
stags and hinds are represented with realistic accuracy—^the mass of 
the trunks being artistically contrasted with slender legs without dis¬ 
counting the accuracy of the portraits. 

In the apparently realistic outline of the Bison (Fig. i) in the rhy¬ 
thmic curve descending in a sweet outline gliding from the neck and 
shoulder to the back—^the shapes derived from the memory of numerous 
models have been incorporated and idealised. This deduced and gene¬ 
ralised outline is the resultant of an intellectual abstraction deduced 
from innumerable actual visual experiences remembered and analysed 
in imagination and recorded in their fundamental essence. It is in¬ 
credible that the imdeveloped Psyche of the Cave-man could be 
thought capable of such subtle analysis and Abstraction of Form, 
but evidences of the quality of these cave-drawings are clinching and 
incontrovertible. 

While in the portraits of animals the Primitive Artist adheres to a 
prosaic and accurate system of representation, in the figures of human 
beings he is inclined to idealise, to exaggerate, to transform and cari¬ 
cature—^to give an imaginative and idealistic presentation of form. 
In the figures of the hunters in the cave-drawings in Spain and in the 
Bushman paintings the hunter is visualised as a hero, a superman with 
exaggerated trunks and arms symbolizing a consciousness of supremacy 
over wild animals. In the enormous rounded and exaggerated form 
of the Woman (Fig. z)-H:onceived as the Universal Mother,—^the 
forerunner of the Mater Greta of later Mediterranean Culture,—^the 
J 
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Primitive Artist visualised the Primeval Madonna—as the goddess of 
Fertility and Motherhood, indicated by abnormally exaggerated hips 
reminding one of the Cosmic Mother of Hindu Mythology the Bram- 
hdn^ prasavini [She who gives birth at every moment to the Cosmic 
Eggs {anda )—^the germs of new forms of life.] In the enormous 
proportions of the breast is suggested an infinite capacity to nurse and 
feed myriads of children—^without favour or discrimination, suggested 
by the significant elimination of the eyes. The Madonna of Catholic 
Christianity is anticipated twenty millenniums before the advent of Christ, 
in the cosmic vision of this Primeval Madonna—^realised in a composi¬ 
tion of complicated curves,—^which avoids and skilfully eliminates the 
harshness or stiffiiess of any straight line. This conscious elimination 
itself involves an intellectual process incredible in the mental stage of 
the Primitive Man. In the Nude Goddess of the Indus Valley (Fig. 3) 
said to be a representation of the Vedic Aditi (Ambika),—^the ‘mother¬ 
hood’ of the Madonna is emphasised in a schematic but nervous gesture 
of the two hands concentrating on the breasts, accentuated by the ten¬ 
sion of the whole body, indicated by the joint position of the legs and 
feet—almost merging into the unity of a single member, emphasizing 
the exaggerated hips—^the symbol of fertility. In the cult-images and 
fetishes (Fig. 4) the Primitive Artist displays a wonderful power of 
symbolizing the hidden forces of nature, which he cannot overcome 
and is forced to attempt to appease in animistic rites by human sacri¬ 
fices and prayers. The destructive elements of nature—“Nature red 
in tooth and claw” are pictured in the creative mind of the Primitive 
Man—^in mystic and imaginative forms—^for which there are no visible 
models to follow and which, therefore, make a severe demand on the 
creative powers of the Primitive Artist. In order to suggest the demo- 
naic powers of the elemental Forces of Nature—^the artist adopts and 
utilizes the horns of wild animals as in the fetish illustrated in Fig. 4 
In this portrait of a ‘God’ there is a transformation, a stylization and an 
idealization of the human face—^in order to evolve a non-human type. 
The placing of the protruding eyes on the sloping curves of a rounded 
forehead and the cubistic treatment of the planes of the cheek and chins 
in rigid straight lines involve a skilful analysis of the fundamental 
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Structure of the human face. 

In the wooden figure of a Polynesian Demon a modern artist 
of one of the savage tribes of Oceania has devised an Incarnation of 
Cruelty with a vivid imaginative power and wonderful plastic feeling. 
The curly hairs of the Demon-God are arranged in parallel curves con¬ 
centrating on the twisted nose which punctuates the enormous fierce¬ 
ness of the lips and mouth rendered in decorative forms of fluted lines. 
In less gruesome, but well-poised composition of curves (Fig. 5) a 
Bakoutas artist pictures an agreeable form and an abstract formula of a 
“dancing divinity”—^which has the sprightliness and balanced poise of a 
moving bicycle. The creation of such types of original design involves 
high {esthetic imagination. The realistic Bronze-Portrait of a chubby- 
faced young girl by an untrained artist from Benin, (Fig. 6)—^in its 
sensitive presentation of a beautiful face (not of a beautiful type), pays 
a rich tribute to the Shrine of Realism—^worthy of any modern master- 
sculptor of Europe. In the genre studies in wood, of living types from 
the market place, (Fig. 7, 7a) a modern African sculptor displays all 
the sensibility, all the keenness of plastic feelings, all the sincerity, all 
the naivete of his pre-historic ancestors. The greatest lesson to be de¬ 
rived from the modern Negro-Sculpture is the truth that the vision 
of the Primitive Man, his intuitive insight into the mystery of form, 
can survive in the twentieth century, if un-contaminated and un-affect- 
ed by the sophisticated encumbrances of empirical knowledge. From 
the point of view of the creative artist,—^to whom the superficial repro¬ 
duction of the forms of nature in academic formula of lights and shadows 
and Chiaroscuro offer no satisfaction for the creative impulse,—^the 
sincerity, the direct vision, the primitive feeling and elation and enjoy¬ 
ment of form qua form, the subjective re-action to the mystic exal¬ 
tation and the passionate ecstacy in contemplating colour (the rupo/- 
Idsay as the Vaishnava mystic puts it), innate in the aboriginal artist and 
his “vision” of things, offer a new and fertile path of aesthetic creation. 
In order to recover the child-like and sincere vision and the direct 
method of approach, the keen receptivity of the Primitive Artist, Gauguin, 
the Great French Master, banished himself to Tahiti, a remote island in 
the East Indies, far away from the contact of modem civilisation. 
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This attitude to ‘go back’ to the atmosphere and principles of 
Primitive Art, in order to recover the sincerity, the sensibility, the re¬ 
ceptivity of the primitive mind, brought about a revolution of the stand¬ 
ards by which works of Art should be judged and appreciated. It is 
not by the improvements in the scientific use of pigments, or the dis¬ 
covery of the Science of Perspective and its application, or the methods 
of Chiaroscuro, or of Scientific Optimism, that the Art of Painting should 
be judged, but by the innate quality of the subjective vision, its sincere 
and passionate ecstacy in the employment of Form and Colour. 

Unless the artist can work up his mind to a boiling point of poig¬ 
nant agitation and can set to a point of ignition in order to blaze out in 
a psychic flash, under the stress of the source of his inspiration, unless 
the artist has /e/f his subject and is suffering from the burden of expres¬ 
sing his feeling in a passionate riot of Colour and Form, unless there is 
an impulse to create an appropriate design to record his feelings, a 
design capable of evoking a similar emotion in others, the artist’s pro¬ 
duction cannot be accepted as a real mrk of art. 

Judged from such a standard, the majority of the masterpieces of 
the High Renaissance, lose their prestige and honour. It is impossible 
to claim that these Masters of the 15 th and i6th centuries had any burn¬ 
ing faith in the Legends of Christianity, or that they resorted to express 
such passionate faith in the Christian Religious dogmas in terms of 
pain. To the majority of the painters of the 15 th and i6th centuries the 
pictures of the Madonna, or the Crucifixion were mere pretexts to 
show off their dexterity in the Art and Science of Picture-making. 

In the history of Italian Painting, the really significant phase died 
out with Giotto. The Classic phase which followed, was not concerned 
with any sincere or emphatic expression of a religious faith, but with 
the improvements of the instruments of egression—^the tools and 
paraphernalia of pictorial art, the methods and processes of picture- 
making. The Primitives of Italian Painting were the anonymous 
painters of the Italo-Byzantine Schools which ended with Duccio 
and Margaritone. In the realistic orgies of the Florentine Schools, 
there is much grandeur, much pageantry* and narrative dexterity, but 
for a passionate presentation of ecstatic raptures, we have to turn to 
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the early masters of Siena. 

The haunting faces of the Byzantine Madonnas Saints and Preaching 
Qirists and their analogues in the Ducento and Trecento paintings (Figs. 
8 , 9 and lo) in Italy overpower us by a sense of mystery, a quality of 
remoteness, a profundity and depth of feeling, and purify us by a new 
order of spiritual beauty, in which the sense of physical charm has no 
place or values. This is very well illustrated in the crude but poignant 
Figure of Christ with His Crown of Thornes, from a Gothic Wood- 
-block Print of the thirteenth century (Fig. ii). There is no conscious 
or accurate presentation of human anatomy, or any display of technical 
virtuosity, but an emphatic and sincere presentation of the Life of 
Christ and His message, depicted with all the poignancy of intensely 
felt personal emotion. We feel we are in the presence of artists who 
set down—^naively and with sad sincerity what they saw in their spiritual 
visions and what they felt and realised within the fulness of their heart. 
It is something akin to that fear which the Primitive Man felt when 
they were face to face with the mysterious powers of Nature, which 
they failed to explain and which they tried to express in their fetishes 
and images. With the growth of the intellect, with the development of 
our reasoning faculties, with the accumulation of informations and 
knowledge, we become less and less capable of feeling things directly 
and our power of escaping to the world of ecstacy decays, and Art 
and religion begin to sink to lower levels. The power of presenting 
forms in naive, sincere, and emphatic exaggerations corresponding to 
actually felt emotions, which is the inheritance of the Primitive Man, 
survives throughout the centuries at different places and far-flung 
culture areas, linking up at unexpected places this ancient Plastic 
Form of Primitive Art. Thus in a powerful Turkish drawing of a 
Group of Arab Merchants, circa i6th century (Fig. 12), rendered in 
terms of exaggerated faces, set on disproportionately short trunks, we 
taste the same emphatic languages of the Primitives. 

The three stages of Childhood, Maturity, and Age apply equally 
to the individual man as well as to the history of races and tribes. 

The child’s reactions to the beauty of nature, to the glories of 
colour and form are akin to the ecstacy of the Primitive Man. The child 
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has the same keen sensibility to react and^the power to respond to the 
miracles of the physical world. The adult man loses the primitive sensi¬ 
bility of his childhood as he passes through the school and discipline 
of empirical knowledge; and finally as he passes from maturity to age 
his visions are dimmed and his sensibilities flag and decay. All Schools 
and all phases of Art have to pass through the triple gates of the Pri¬ 
mitive, the Classical, and the Decadent phase. 

In all periods of “New Awakening” the art and culture of the world 
pass through this triple gate-way of Childhood, Adolescence, and Age. 
St. Francis brought to Christianity a new childlike faith, a sincerity 
and a feeling and a consciousness analogous to Primitive Christianity. 
This is reflected in the Italo-Byzantine and Italian Primitive Paintings 
of the nth, 12th, and 13th centuries, a cycle which ended with Giotto, 
whose faith and sincerity was already on the point of being overlapped 
by conscious eflbrts at realistic experiments to render his visions in 
terms of realistically robed solid types of figures. Giotto’s Art from 
the point of view of a sincere feeling, from that of an unconscious re¬ 
ligious faith, is definitely inferior to the very ablest Byzantine Masters 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. Giotto heads a new movement 
towards imitation and scientific picture-making, on the road towards 
Optical Truth and Naturalism, a path which strayed away from super¬ 
natural and divine ecstacies, a method in which the Intellect filled the 
void left by Emotion. 

. In all cycles of culture there comes a moment at which the spirit 
begins to clamour for Truth to Natme, for superficial naturalism, and 
versimilitude. In the History of Art it is known as the early decadence, 
the fateful beginning of the decay of subjective vision. 

The downward course of Italian Painting is rather slow as the 
spirit of the .Byzantine tradition took centuries to die out and because 
Fra Fillippo Lippi, Michael Angelo and Botticelli and other masters 
(though definitely empty of any truly felt religious faith), by their mag¬ 
nificent designs and technique, try to stem the downward slope to nasty 
naturalism of the Corregios and the Crivellis, devoid of all religious 
or aesthetic ecstacy and to whom the Biblical stories offered mere pre¬ 
tences to show off a cheap dexterity of handling the human figure. 



Fig. 10. PREACHING CHRIST 
( ITALIAN PRIMITIVE ) 




Fig. 11. CHRIST 
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An epoch has completed its career from Duccio to Crivelli, through 
Fra Angelico, Lippi, Michael Angelo and Botticelli. 

The Gothic movement initiated another ‘new birth’ of Primitive 
Christianity—an age of sincere faith and intuitive vision. Gothic Art, 
another protest against Naturalism, again brought back the simple 
ecstacy of Early Christianity and its ecstatic visions which found ex¬ 
pression in transcendental forms in the creative designs of Architectural 
Sculpture of stupendous Cathedrals (Rheims, Amiens, Chartres) in 
French Primitive Paintings, in Catalonian Frescoes, and in the massive 
spacings of El Greco’s stupendous designs. 

When Life and Intuition once again began to displace dogma 
the Romanesque citadels of organized Christianity yielded place to 
the Gothic Spirit. St. Bernard succeeded St. Paul. Abelard denies 
original sin to contest the divinity of Jesus and exalts once more the 
dignity of the senses, and tries to establish the unity of the human spirit 
and, in the search for the Human, once more discovers the Divine. 
The true eyes of Faith once again wins back its eyesight and presently 
it recovers its feeling for the Supernatural. This feeling, this passion 
for a new expression bursts forth in strange and creative forms of the 
Gothic Sculpture—^in their exaggerated heights, in their simplified but 
elevated gestures—displaying a heavy and vigorous rhythm yet quali¬ 
fied by a puissant grace. Humanity once again returns to its childhood 
—^its simplicity and vigour, its sincerity and intuition, achieving a 
“retrogression” to the Primitive State—a state of grace and blessedness. 
The Grotesques of Notre Dame, the Mystic Splendour of the Stained- 
glass, and the Majesty of the Tapestries, echo to a new joy and a new 
faith in life—^which is the privilege of the Child and the Primitive Man. 
The dream of this new dawn—this religious emotionalism—^was, 
however, not destined to last long and was quickly overlaid by the 
spreading waves of the Italian Renaissance. 

In India, the primitive outlook of the oldest and aboriginal races 
and tribes (still surviving at various areas) has never been fully ousted 
and overpowered by the Aryan Civilisation to which the non-Aryan 
contribution has been great and valuable. Through the successive 
waves of developed and refined classical culture, the under-lying core 
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of primitive consciousness has frequently exhibited itself in various 
interesting revelations. Early Indian Scidpture, with its vigorous 
and unconscious realism, reveals an intensity of vision and perception 
and a Cubistic grasp of the Fundamentals of Form, akin to the quality 
of Maya Sculpture, which the sophisticated refinements of Majmryan 
and Gupta Sculpture fail, entirely, to cover up or overlay. In the 
sphere of pictorial art, even after the reign of the classic phases of the 
Ajantan and Bagh schools for over seven hundred years, the feeling 
and technique of the “primitives” burst forth in the miniatures of the 
Gujerati schools (the so-called “Jaina” paintings) in the 12th century 
and live a vigorous life of popularity covering nearly four centuries. 
Even as late as the sixteenth century another Primitive revelation blos¬ 
soms forth in the magnificent “Ragini” miniatures of the Orcha School, 
(Fig. 14) making a “new” beginning, as it were, discarding the formula 
of the earlier classical phases and going back to the primitive folk-langu¬ 
age of a tertiary prdkrita, expressing the motifs of the Musical Modes in 
an archaic technique, in brilliant juxtaposition of the primary colours 
and speaking in an aboriginal idiom—devoid of any manner of refined 
draughtsmanship. The vigorous School of Orcha flourishes side by 
side with the refined and sophisticated delicacy of the Moghul Mini¬ 
atures disdaining to imitate the Moghul Masters in their conscious 
seeking of the goal of the picturesque or of refined draughtsmanship, 
to which the Ragmala miniatures of Jaipur ultimately succumb, never 
to recover from a sentimental and cheap vulgarity. 

The Hill School of the Punjab Himalayas likewise opens with a 
new beginning with the Primitives of the Jammu and Basholi Schools 
—^revelling in riots of colour of a severely limited palette and expressing 
their messages in terms of a savage and daring vitality, in treatment as 
well as in type, which oflFer severe contrasts to the lyrical charm and 
alluring attractiveness of the Kangra School. 

During the last few years the specific gravity of the intrinsic values 
of Art have shifted more and mote towards a vital expressiveness, 
bom of a dire necessity felt for representing a subject which has fired 
the imagination of the artist to the supreme tension of spiritual ecstacy. 
It is this quality of feeling, this subjective flavour which is ever present 
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Fig. 13. CHRIST ON THE CROSS 
(GERMAN GOTHIC ) 
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in all forms of Art of the Primitive tendencies which modem connois¬ 
seurs have set up as the only criterion of value in judging Works of 
Art. From such a standard, the conscious virtuosity or the academic 
formul® of technical perfection and refinement are of little aesthetic 
significance. 

There has recently been a vogue for “Children’s Drawings” and a 
consequent change of outlook in educational methods—^which have 
prescribed a prohibition to correct the “drawings” of the child-artists 
and to allow them to express their feelings in their own sincere anrl 
spontaneous way—at the expense of representative accuracy or refine¬ 
ment of technique. The idea is to allow the Primitive Mind of the child 
with its sensibility and keenness of vision—^to have free play, un-fetter- 
ed by the rules of academic canons, and to help the child to preserve 
and develop its creative imagination which is quickly killed by the 
“rules” of picture-making taught to young artists. 

Various exponents of the modernistic movements in Art have been 
attempting to retrograde and re-capture the Primitive Mind,—^the 
pristine power of responding to form and colour in ecstatic raptures, 
—to cultivate the temper and attitude, the physiological sensibility of 
the Child, of the Savage, and the Barbarian. 

The question is, is it possible to recover the childman for the so¬ 
phisticated adult? Blake demonstrated the possibility by pushing 
himself to the edge of insanity; while, Henri Rousseau proved that it 
is possible to preserve intact the physiological and the psychic temper 
of the child by simply escaping the trammels of ‘education’ and ‘civi¬ 
lization’. In Blake’s case it may be said to be the recovery of the lost 
world; in the case of Rousseau it was a mere continuation of possession 
of the natural heritage of the uneducated. If the natural faculties 
have not been lost, but merely over-run, by the crusts and deposits of 
civilization and inhibited by education, it may still be possible to look 
at things with the keen and spontaneous vision, with the passion and 
intensity of the Primitives. To recover the Lost World, we require a 
civilization which will merely refine and spiritualize the Primeval 
instincts and faculties and not displace or destroy them. 

—O. C. Gar^olj 
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Fig. 14. PRIMITIVE RAGINI PAINTING 
(ORCHA, RAJPUTANAl 















ART AND HISTORY 

Whatever may be the intention or ideal of Art—^whether visualisa¬ 
tion or symbolisation of the Unseen, or aesthetic exaltation, or intellec¬ 
tual or moral edification, or mere representation; whether it is Art 
with a purpose, with some spiritual, moral or material desideratum 
in view, or it is Art for its own sake as a projection of our inner aesthe¬ 
tic faculty;—^in order to be true Art, it must be qualified or modified 
by the time, the country and the race, and at the same time transcend 
all these. Great Art is both related to its epoch and without epoch. 
It is for the student of aesthetics to appraise the agelessness of an "artis¬ 
tic creation and to judge how far it is a master-piece with a wide or 
a limited appeal—^how far it can be marked with the hall-mark of being 
“a possession for ever.” But the other aspect of Art in relation to 
its mundane environment is equally a matter for study. Viewed from 
this aspect, an object of Art becomes a document of human culture, and 
as such it is to be studied objectively. The study of art is then trans¬ 
ferred from the plane of philosophy, of aesthetics, to that of history; 
it becomes a human science, as much as anthropology, linguistics, 
and ‘religiology*. Both from its form and content, and from both its 
ideology and its outward appurtenances. Art becomes ancillary to 
history. Art thus performs unexpectedly one of its useful functions 
—a function which it was not at all suspected in the past that Art will 
ever be called upon to perform—^viz., that of supplying palpable plastic 
comment to history and biography, to religion and culture, to ethnology 
and economy. The material side of contemporary life can thus be 
restored or reconstructed from the Art of a particular period. Thus 
Egyptian, Babylonian or Greek Art enables us to visualise the life of 
ancient Egypt, Babylon or Greece, and this is quite apart from the purely 
sesfbetic enjoyment whidi we derive from an ageless masterpiece of that 
The Ajanta frescoes give us a picture of Indian life in the middle 
c^ihe first miBennton Christ die like of which is almost un- 
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paralleled anywhere else in Ancient Art. The paraphernalia of life 
^at has been depicted have come in quite as a matter of course, 
without the artist being at all conscious of it and hence the priceless 
value of this sincere representation of the outward dScor of life. 

The study of ancient and mediaeval Art thus becomes a subject of 
paramount interest for the historian, and the remains of plastic Art 
frequently become equally or sometimes more valuable than ancient 
or mediaeval texts. In fact, so far as life is concerned. Art and Literature 
explain each other; and for the student of antiquity or mediaeval times 
or the modem age, contemporary Art can in no way be neglected. 
This has long been realised in Europe, where the study of Art goes 
hand in hand with the study of Literature, Greek, Roman or Mediaeval; 
and a philologist or scholar of the ancient and mediaeval languages and 
literatures cannot afford to remain ignorant of the Art of the age in which 
he specialises: he may not be a specialist in Art History, but he must 
know at least the main currents and the principal facts. 

In India we have not as yet wholly grasped the importance of 
Art for the study of History even in its most palpable form which is 
the outward picturesque aspect of it. Advanced workers appreciate 
the value of Art, but we have not given it any recognition while trying 
to make the youth of the country read the past of their country. No 
one has felt the necessity of initiating our school boys and college men 
into the cultural, life of their past by means of documents of Art, and 
there has not been any attempt to bring out Slbums or picture-books 
of Indian Art explaining Indian history and civilisation. There will 
be of course a ready concession theoretically to the demands of Art 
in the study of history and civilisation, religion or literature, but in 
pnctice so far very little has been done. Scholars who have applied 
Art to the elucidation of History in India have been so far very fewi 
Years ago, an attempt was made by Rajendralala Mitra in the seventies 
and eighties of the last century when he brought out his Antiquities 
of Orissa and his Indo-Aryans which sought the help of art in recons¬ 
tructing the picture pf our ancient material culture. Griffith’s Ajantie 
(<89^1897) is am)thet liuidable attempt, and so are some mcmogra^ 
by BmaMeq ard others in the Jomtai of htSan Art send Industiy, "Dx. 
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L. D. Barnett published his useful Antiquities of India in 1913. In 
studying the ancient Art of India from this standpoint the work of 
Dr. Ananda K. Coomaraswamy shows conspicuous brilliance—^the 
manner in which he requisitioned our ancient Art side by side with 
contemporary literature in resuscitating the culture of India in both 
its material and ideological aspects is a revelation of the possibilities in 
this line. Dr, Hermann Goetz’s studies of Mogul Painting for 
appraising the material culture of India in the i6th-i8th centuries form 
another brilliant historical inquiry into Art. 

It is necessary to train our people in the appreciation of Art, as 
this will open up for all and sundry a great vision and a vista, the impor¬ 
tance of which in enriching our life can be well understood. No 
serious attempt has been made in this direction. The State in collabo¬ 
ration with special associations and the universities is best fitted to take 
this matter in hand. But I think a beginning can be made by initiating 
some sort of acquaintance with the early and mediaeval phases of our 
Art through the history text-books. I can recall how some thirty-two 
years ago as a boy, just joining college, I had my first introduction to 
Greek Art through the crude wood-cuts in the old edition of Smith’s 
History of Greece, how I developed a sense of appreciation of Greek 
coins from the line-blocks in Bury’s History of Greece. What would 
I have given for a similar book on Indian History with pictures of 
architecture, sculpture, coins and paintings, to illustrate the subjecti 
A closer attention to this aspect of history, as I have found from my 
own e^rience, will go a long way in instilling in the mind of our 
youth a curiosity for our ancient and mediaeval Art; and this curiosity, 
in some cases at least, will lead to interest and inquiry, and finally will 
engender a genuine love of Art, which will form for any individual a 
great asset in life. 

Studied in connexion with the history of the times, what a wonder¬ 
ful kaleidoscope of life will be presented by Art through the agesl 
This will of course be quite independently of the inherent sesthetic quali¬ 
ty of each great specimen of Art when we study it by itself. The vigo¬ 
rous^ if archaic, realism of Maurya and Sunga Art; the subtle romance of 

sculptures; the all-inclusive 
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hmmiusm with its background of idealism of Gupta Art of Ajanta; 
the epic grandeur of the Pallava sculpture of Mahabalipuram, and 
also of the sculpture of EUora, and Elephanta, giving magnificent 
expression to primasval and stupendous myths; the graceful strength 
and spiritual quality of the Qiola bronzes, and of Chola stone sculpture; 
the static dignity of the Pala and Sena gods; the tropical profusion of 
Hoysala ornamentation; the noble lines of pre-Mogul Mohammadan 
architecture; the apogee of Rajput-Persian art in Mogul architecture 
and painting; the great play of historical imagination in the Hindu mind 
in the i6th century Northern India during the reign of Akbar, which 
employed the courtly Mogul painting in the work of the reconstrtiction 
of the Hindu past in illustrating the Mahahharata in its Persian trans¬ 
lation the 'BuK(m-nama; the lovely serenity of Rajput painting in the 
plains and in the Panjab hills: all these, and other phases of Indian art, 
can without any effort be introduced to the average student through 
his history books. 

The University of Calcutta has inaugurated ‘Drawing and Paint¬ 
ing and Appreciation of Art’ as an optional subject for girl students 
appearing at the Matriculation examination in its revised syllabus which 
will be effective from 1940. Some beginning has thus been made to 
bring Art to the ordinary student. But this is hardly enough, and its 
effect win be at the best very limited. A little adjustment in the history 
curricula in the various Indian Universities might easily introduce some 
acquaintance with Indian Art, and like historical maps, albums of In¬ 
dian Art explaining Indian history and culture may then be advantageous¬ 
ly introduced. This suggestion may be considered by all scholars of 
History who are also lovers of Art, and are as interested in Art as an 
aq>ression of the Time-Spirit and the Race-Spirit as they are moved 
by it as an expression of the creative instinct and of the aesthetic faculty 
in Man. 


Smiti Kumar Chatterji 



THE VALUE OF ART IN DAILY LIFE 

Art is not an artificial addition to human activity, but is the outer 
ejqpression of an inner impulse to creative activity inherent in human 
nature. It may be taken as an axiom that the value of such an im- 
pxolse in daily life will depend on the provision made for its proper 
fulfilment. A preliminary essential of such provision is art-expression 
in schools, by which the young may find a mental and emotional re¬ 
lease that will reduce the emphasis of growing physiological functions. 
India in the past set great importance on the brahmacharya (chastity) 
of denial, but art-activity offers the brahmacharya of fulfilment by giv¬ 
ing to children from their earliest years the means of sublimation of 
their developing desires on which modem psychology sets such value. 

Given two or at most three generations whose education has in¬ 
cluded full opportunity for art-expression, nothing is clearer than that 
the whole aspect of life would undergo a subtle purification and en¬ 
noblement through the development and application in daily life of the 
higher powers of humanity. Discrimination between good art and bad 
art is, of course, necessary, and will come, not out of theoretical studies 
in other people’s art, though this has a value too, but out of personal 
intimacy with the inner essentials and outer qualities of art. 

There are few who do not feel that humanity to-day is far from 
enjo3ring perfect well-being, and that drastic remedial treatment is 
urgently needed. Diagnosis is here of vital importance, and it is diffi¬ 
cult to feel that the now fiishionable idea of the purely economic origin 
of world unrest is the whole diagnostic tmth. A complete satisfaction 
of material needs would obviously eliminate many defects of physique, 
sanitation and human relationships. But the raising of the “standard 
of living”, of which modem civilization is so proud, has not brought 
about an eqmd raising of the standards of individual conduct or group 
nd^tion^hip, and a perfect economic reconstmction might conceivably 
flOMcly a mote efBoient animal. Tlte disuse of life is 
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not a purely corporeal ailment. It arises more from the withholding 
of necessities of the soul than of the body. 

The growing recognition of the psychological origin of physical 
action and reaction has made a notable addition to the remedies pres¬ 
cribed for pathological conditions. Art has become an item in modem 
pharmacy. Admittedly, art-medicine could not restore lost limbs or 
fallen hair, but, administered early enough, it could reduce, possibly 
ultimately eliminate, the mental and emotional disorders out of which 
such disabilities arise. This is one of the special values of art in daily 
life, its therapeutic value which is being made use of in many parts of 
the world. The very presence of art-objects in sick-rooms is used as a 
curative aid to ordinary medicinal treatment. But the efficacy of art 
as a therapeutic agent is much increased by personal art-activity where 
this is possible. Music chosen to suit neurotic states is being success¬ 
fully administered as medicine both directly and by the radio. 

But perhaps the most valuable use of art-activity is in the case of 
delinquent children who are diverted from apparently inevitable cri¬ 
minal careers into good citizenship by being encouraged in the practice 
of art-crafts. This is the modern demonstration of the ancient Indian 
teaching in an appendix to the Vishnu-purana, that art can help the 
individual to become a better citizen and, to liberate himself and her¬ 
self from the bondage of the lower nature. 

The logic of these considerations appears to be that what can cure 
undesirable conditions can also prevent them. This is not the logic 
of drugs or injections, which ate temporary expedients in abnormal 
conditions, and are not concerned as such with the laying of the founda¬ 
tions of good health. But the logic holds good in the art-treatment of 
disease. Art is simultaneously curative and preventive, because it 
promotes health-giving emotional and mental activities, and calls 
into the affairs of life the true anna (substance) and prana (energy) of 
the inner nature which has behind it the illimitable reservoir of universal 
vitality. 

It is to be hoped that someone who feels the truth and urgency of 
these matters will arcate and endow an art-clinic for sub-normal and 
abnormal diildren, in which die suppressed creator incarnate in every 
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child would have a chance to build its outer universe in the likeness 
of its hidden ideal. From the evidence of the drastic service for good 
that art can render to daily life in such cases, there will arise a conviction 
and a demand for the inclusion of art as an integral element in school 
education in the confidence that thus the beauty and truth, the happiness 
and constructive satisfaction, that are inherent in art-activity, will find 
free course in the reconstruction and elevation of life. 

Kulapati Jayaram (Dr. J. H. Cousins) 
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MUGHAL INFLUENCE ON JAIN ART 
AND ICONOGRAPHY 

Jain art and iconography stand for a very definite thing. They 
include stone, brass and wood images and paintings on palm-leaf, paper 
and textile of Jain Tirthankaras, other gods and goddesses of the Jain 
pantheon and the adjuncts that go to decorate these images and pictures. 
It is the object of this article to discuss very briefly Mughal influence on 
some of the above subjects of Jain art and iconography as they appear 
in a Jain Manuscript, which is now in possession of an art connois¬ 
seur. 

This manuscript is very small, 4 inches by 5 ^ inches, almost the 
size of a booklet and consists of 48 pages. These contain three Jain 
stotras (lyrical hymns)—(i) Bhaktdmarabhanddra-Kavja, (2) Bhaktd- 
mara-stotra, and (3) ¥Mljdnamdndira-stotra, The hymns were written, 
according to the colophon to the second hymn, for the purpose of 
daily recitation by Jagatpati Jagat Shetha S^iba. 

Before alluding to its artistic value, a few words may be said with 
regard to the hymns and the person for whom they are transcribed in 
this manuscript. 

The Bhaktdmara-stotra is one of the most famous hymns of Jains 
of both the sects—^the Shvetambaras (the white-clothed ones) and the 
Digambaras (the sky-clothed ones). It was composed in the 3rd century 
A.D. by a Jain teacher, Manatunga, and “is used in the cult as well for 
purposes of magic.” Ornate in style, the hymn extols the First Teacher 
of the Jains, Rishabha and invokes his protection in all perils thus: 

“He who bears thy name in his heart as a charm against snakes, can 
trample on the most furious, poisonous snake with his bare feet: he 
' who goes on pilgrimage to the lotus grove of thy feet, conquers the 
hosts of the enemy; with his thoughts fixed on thee, the traveller sails 
fearlessly over the ocean. 
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“ Men whose bodies are fettered from head to foot in mighty fetters, 
and whose legs are sorely ground by thousands of heavy chains, are at 
once released of themselves from the pains of the prison, if they are 
ever mindful of thy name as an incantation.” 

Evidently the idea in these verses gave the hymn its name Bhakta- 
amara-stotra (hymn affording immortality to the devotee). 

The other hymn, Kalya namandira-stotra was composed by a cele¬ 
brated Jain teacher Siddhasena Divakara, in about the 4th century A.D. 
in honour of the 23rd Jain Teacher Parshvanatha. This hymn was 
so efficacious, it is said, that by means of it the poet split the linga of 
the god Rudra in the famous Mahakala temple at Ujjain. Inspired by 
such beliefs the Jains adopted these hymns for their daily prayers to 
gain protection from all ills. Indeed, due to similar reasons Jagat 
Shetha Sahiba must have ordered these hymns to be written out for 
his daily prayers. 

Jagat Shetha played an important role in the history of the 
late 18th century Bengal. He belonged to the Oswal community 
of the Jains. His forefathers had migrated to Bihar-Bengal in 
the ijth century from Rajput^a and established themselves at 
Patna and Murshidabad as shroffs (bankers). Their business 
flourished and they amassed fabulous riches, so much so that in 
the 18th century their family came to be known as “the House of 
Jagat Shetha.” As the contemporary English and Muslim records 
inform us Jagat Sheth was once struck in the face and threatened with 
circumcision by Suraj-ud-Dowlah, the then Nawab of Bengal in a fit 
of rage. To avenge this insult Jagat Sheffi thereupon joined Ami- 
chand and Give who were plotting to overthrow Suraj-ud-Dowlah 
and make Mir Jafar, the Nawab. Later he acted as a financier to 
Give and Mir Jafar, and it was at his place that Give “undeceived” 
Amichand who fainted there and then. 

CXir manuscript fully testifies to the fabulous prosperity of Jagat 
Shetha, inasmuch as the hymns are transcribed on leaves of paper which 
are first coated all over in pure gold and then decorated with exquisite 
floral designs in genuine stone colours. The manuscript is farther 
enriched with four pictures. In the first picture (Figure i) Lakshmi- 
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devi, the goddess of wealth is shown seated on a lotus which is springing 
up in a garden-pond. The second picture (Figure 2) depicts Rishabh- 
deva, the First Teacher of the Jains as giving a sermon; whereas the 
third picture (Figure 3) illustrated Parsvanatha, the 23rd Jain Teacher 
receiving a sacred bath at the hands of god Indra after he was bom on 
mount Meru. The fourth picture (Figure 4) shows the last and the 
24th Teacher of the Jains, Mahavira, in a pose of meditation. 

These illustrations are remarkable for the fact that the Jain Tir- 
thankaras themselves have hardly undergone any change under Mughal 
influence, though one does notice in the picture of Mahavira (Figure 4) 
a long garland of white flowers and his cognizance (JLanchhand) lion 
shown rather much below the figure of the Tirthankara. Indra and 
Lakshmi, originally of the Hindu pantheon but early incorporated by 
the Jains, appear under a totally new guise which will be discussed 
below. This conservatism has been a characteristic of Jain iconography 
throughout the historical periods—^ancient, early mediasval and medi¬ 
aeval. Our pictures once more affirm the fact that no matter in what 
age and under what influence Jain Urthankaras may be portrayed their 
representations will be the same as their pre-Christ iconographical 
representation on the stupa at Mathura. 

How different is the depiction of the goddess Lakshmi (Figure i) ? 
Seated in a typically Mughal garden, with her crown and other costume 
she would pass off as a Mughal princess. From the early stone images 
and the mediaeval Gujarat pictures on Jain manuscripts the picture 
shows a tegular transformation of hers.^ 

And Indra, the god who attends upon Parshvanatha (Figure 3), 
how does he look? He is also a product of the Mughal age. His yel¬ 
low dbotar and uparna are typical of some of the Hindu attendants’ dress 
in Mughal and Rajput paintings. To be more exact, it is the dress of 
Nandaraya, Gopas and Krishna in the paintings from Mathura and 
Nathdvara, and it is this dress which the Maharajas of the Vallabha 
Sarhpradaya wear while performing the daily stva (worship) of Bal- 
krishna. 

* Cf. Nawab, Jaina eJutn-kalpadnma, (in Gujarati). 
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The Mughal influence is, however, seen at its best in the border 
designs which decorate the pages of this manuscript. Every leaf has 
a different design thus making in all 24 designs. As I have said else¬ 
where, the artist has chosen his colours so judiciously that every one 
of them harmonises with the gold background. But most remarkable 
is the chaste and elegant manner in which he has depicted light and 
shade in flowers. Not only the rich variety of border designs but 
also the neatness with which these are executed will remind one of the 
pietra dura work in precious stones decorating the Taj and other Mughal 
monuments. Nothing like this is visible in the Jain paintings of the 
pre-Muslim and Muslim period from Gujrat. There the designs are 
partly floral, partly geometric and partly consisting of rows of animals 
and birds, but all often conventionalized.^ We miss there that realistic 
touch which is at once a striking feature of the border designs in our 
manuscript. 

Art is and should be a product of the age in which it flourishes. 
The Jain art as seen in their manuscripts also underwent a change 
from time to time. Our manuscript illustrates its nature under the Mu- 
ghals. Everything therein that is without the true Jainism—^gods, 
goddesses, and all decorations—^reflect the Mughal influence; whereas 
iconography, the crystallisation of things sacred, remained unaffected. 

H. D. Sankalia 


1 Cf. Nawab, ]aim Chitra-kalpairuma, figs. 176-77 and Norman Brown, Asia, 
July, 1938, pp, 435-36. figs- 9 .10 and i 5 - 



THE UNITY OF ART 

One of the misconceptions regarding Art, widely prevalent all 
over the world is to look upon it as divided into various water-tight 
compartments, each guided by a different set of principles. The phi¬ 
losophic analysis developed by Lessing in his Laocoon,dta.wing attention 
to the difference in outlook, aim and means among the various Fine 
Arts is perhaps responsible for the feeling even among aesthetic circles, 
though it will be conceded that each has a different technique of its 
own, and particular aspects of Beauty seem to find more apt expression 
in some than in others. 

Lessing may be right when he suggested, after an examination of 
the famous group of statuary in the Vatican, portraying Laocoon the 
priest of Neptune and his two children struggling with the sea-serpent 
and the corresponding description in the Aeneid of Virgil, that the beauty 
of repose is more suited to sculpture than poetry, while the latter is 
specially fit for portraying life in action. If Laocoon is not represented 
in the statue as “bellowing like a bull” as conceived by Virgil, it is be¬ 
cause the representation of “close-lipped suffering” is more effective 
in sculpture than an open mouth. Virgil described the priest as crown¬ 
ed with chaplets of flowers, but in sculpture, they could only have 
obscured the forehead and prevented the artist from showing the swollen 
veins on the face and the strenuous exertion. 

In spite of such differences, the unity of Art has been recognised 
from early times. Simonides in the fifth century B.C. was in a position 
to declare that “poetry was eloquent painting and painting was dumb 
poetry.” If poetry did not evoke picturesque imagery in the mind, 
it will lose one of its most important attractions, though it is possible 
to recall at least some poetry which is not of this type, but appeals to the 
abstract mind. It is, therefore, not surprising that many poets have 
been inclined to be painters also, Dante Gabriel Rossetti being an ad¬ 
mirable example. In feet, it win be difficult to say, widi any conclusive- 
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ness, whether Rossetti was greater as a poet than as a painter or greater 
as a painter than as a poet. It is also not without significance that Ra¬ 
bindranath Tagore should have been indulging in recent years in various 
attempts at Painting which are undoubtedly more than mere experiments 
in the Art. The student will have no difficulty in recalling such 
examples of the practice of more than one Fine Art in Leonardo da 
Vinci and Michael Angelo. It may not be generally known that the 
English poet Blake made his living by exercising the art of engraving, 
whatever his genius as a poet, and William Morris took designing as 
his serious vocation and poetry was only his recreation. 

Conversely, painting would not have much value if it were not 
full of life and the picture did not seem to have a message for us, 
though it is not communicated in actual words. The story of the 
famous painting with life-like wolves, at which the hounds barked 
as they entered the room is an interesting example. Could it be denied 
that the hounds actually saw the wolves in motion and perhaps even 
heard them in their imagination, when they burst out into a hunting 
cry? The creator of the beautiful story of Pygmalion in Greek mytho¬ 
logy showed an instinctive perception of the truth in yet another sphere. 
It was not difficult for the sculptor to feel, and wish as he passed 
his hands over her beautifully chiselled limbs, that she should come to 
life, an aspiration which the Gods were so kind as to fulfil! 

Somewhat similar to the epigram of Simonides is the observation 
of Goethe that Architecture is “petrified music.” Elaborating the con¬ 
ception, it is possible to point out that if only a beautiful building which 
is real work of art, could speak, its voice would obviously be a rate 
piece of musical symphony, the working of a really great Master of 
Song. If as a logical conclusion of the process of dissolving solids 
into liquids and rarefying them into gases, there was such a process 
as releasing it into the energy of sounds, could the result be anything 
other than music ? 

Striking realization of this unity is also furnished by the well- 
known Indian tradition of representing Ragas in pictures which ate 
eminently suggestive of the corresponding musical notes. Moghul 
painting has nurperous examples of the art which was continued e|^- 
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tively even in the mote tecent Kangta school. Many successful speci¬ 
mens can also be seen in the Jaipur, Jodhpur and Alwar Palace libraries 
and in the Badri Das Jain Temple in Calcutta, not to speak of the autho¬ 
ritative treatise on the subject, by the late Sir Sourindramohan Tagore 
in Bengal. The average Westerner has often fovmd it difficult to under¬ 
stand this convention, but perhaps some great European painter of the 
future will give similar interpretations of Mozart, Beethoven and Wag¬ 
ner. 

To the Hindu, steeped in immemorial traditions of different avatars 
or manifestations of the same God, it may not be difficult to explain 
that the Fine Arts are all different facets of the same Beauty. Diana 
was only of “triune loveliness”, but Art is a fascinating Goddess of 
five faces, or ever more. Poetry, Painting, Music, Sculpture and Archi¬ 
tecture, each vying with the others in its rapturous beauty, entering 
in spirit the mind and soul of man. 

P. Seshadri 





PURPOSE OF ART 

All works of art are manifestations of the inner urge, the spiritual 
impetus, while movements, speech or gesticulations are but physical 
counterparts of this manifestation. A certain subconscious state of 
mind gives rise to certain patterns when put in movement or colour 
and the spiritual happiness on the sub-conscious plane, when the mind 
is divested of all crowding thoughts and designs, can be specifically 
symbolised in the visible or audible world with means of expression 
and representation at our command. The more successful the pro¬ 
cess of vacuating our conscious self of disturbing ideas, the more success¬ 
ful our attainment of the subconscious and the spiritual. And when 
we succeed in getting very near the pulsating urge of all inspiration, 
we begin to see a great unity and feel a great joy. The creation of 
symbols, later, when we are out of these moments of “trance” or fleet¬ 
ing glimpses of our inner selves, serves to remind us of those moments 
of happiness. 

In religion we have these symbols which all tend to point to the 
worship of the great and the paramount power. In life we have symbols 
and idioms that convey their own meaning to people conversant with 
what they stand for. As soon as the meanings of the symbols become 
vague and they are used mechanically through the force of habit of ages, 
without evoking the great feelings that gave rise to them, the purpose 
of these signs, incantations and mysterious designs become inexplicable 
and useless. 

Apart from symbols of a hieratic character, a particular word or a 
gesture has been endowed with meaning. Its appeal depends on the 
thoughts stirred in the onlooker or listener. Some gestures are purely 
the outcome of mannerisms, customs and habit, along with ceremonies, 
rites and rituals pertaining to a place or surroimding, while others 
are universal in character. These idioms of our expressions fall under 
the category of what has been termed the “loka dharmi” or realistic. 
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The other sets of symbols, gestures and poses have been invented by 
the artist on idealistic basis, inner perceptions and under the urge of 
an artistic emotion, known as “natya dharmi”. These are in origin 
very much like the symbols referred to in the beginning, and each 
highly developed art has its own vocabulary of these symbols. 

The purpose of art is to take any phase of life, action, nature, 
thoughts and imagination and to express in its own characteristic way. 
Its purpose is only fulfilled when it can create in the mind of the audience 
the same sentiment of anger, hatred, love, fidelity, suffering, pathos, 
heroism, sense of sacrifice or fear which created the artistic expression. 
The justification of its making millions work, slave and die for art is a 
secondary consideration, and the utilitarian basis of its evaluation comes 
only under discussion when we wish to view its material, social or 
ethical relations to life. 

The primary cause of its evolution lies in the necessity to create 
and build, when -we arc under the spell of forces quite distinct from what 
obtain in the workaday life. But it is not anything foreign to out 
existence, as it is but the manifestation of spiritual, psychological, 
religious and philosophical part of our existence. We cannot be too 
clear in our definition of art as we are not quite yet clear about the real 
forces that stir our feelings. Our explanations and reasonings will 
vary with the range and correctness of our experience, understanding 
and insight into the mysteries of life. Through ages people have tried 
to explain what art is. Some thought it was the ideal expression of 
beauty, others thought it was goodness, tantamount even to godliness, 
but it has never convinced an ardent seeker of truth. The fact that 
many things lead to the great realisation of joy and harmony, through 
different channels of religion, painting, music, sculputre, dancing, 
drama, poetry, philosophy and others, forces us to believe in the great 
ultimate unity of all the spiritual aspects of life. 

There is a wonderful balance obtained with the spiritual and the 
material running side by side. The ascendency of one over the other 
brings in disharmony and chaos, an acceleration or cessation in produc¬ 
tive work either in the realm of thought or the region of action. 

Today we are living in a time when discord has set in between 
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the different unifying factors of life. 

The future of a nation depends on her people and the taste, habit 
and trend of their thoughts are moulded by individuals who come out 
of the mass and command respect and faith because they can think and 
act, and they can impress the minds of the people and direct their 
thoughts in a particular channel. Such individuals, however, suffer 
from complexes and ‘lower infirmities’ of mankind, and the beneficial 
outcome of their influences are proportionate to their adherence to 
truth and their dissociation from the prevailing shortcomings. But 
observation shows that such persons come once perhaps in a century 
and it would mean a great loss of time for us all to keep waiting till 
then. 

The sense of self-preservation is an innate quality in a living being. 
When that is achieved, the sphere of activity widens. Behind other 
motives of actions is also the strong desire to keep our property, our 
name, our work safe from destruction. When individuals combine to 
form a people the common feeling is to safeguard things of common 
interest like literature, art, industry, political independence, trade facili¬ 
ties, standards of morality and education, national prestige and the like. 
In other words a nation develops a sense of self-respect, and it would 
do its utmost to keep it up. 

This cannot be maintained through words and discussions, nor 
through aeroplanes and bombs. It can only be brought about by effi¬ 
ciency and good work in all branches of learning, sports, navigation, 
army, trade, arts and crafts. For maintaining a steady improvement 
and output of good work, societies and co-operative bodies have to 
be formed for everything that goes to make a nation progressive and 
efficient. And to be truly progressive, a nation cannot afford to leave 
its arts, philosophy and religion in the cellar. 

It is with this sense of helping the artistic uplift, long overdue, 
that an India Culture Centre has been established in Almora. The main 
purpose of the Centre will be to start with dancing and music. 

As a preliminary step to the traiiung of a dancer the spiritual and 
the physical aspects of the body with the significant implications will 
be explained to the students. The human body is the medium through 
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which all the movements, sentiments and thythms have to be express¬ 
ed. The inner training embodying the beauty of the working of each 
part of the body, its marvels and spiritual imports will be incorporated 
with the scientific manipulation of the limbs, the anatomy, the under¬ 
standing of the bones, muscles and ligatures called into play, so that 
implicit binding to tradition might be replaced by understanding, and 
allowance might be given nature to facilitate movements, not to deform 
but to beautify the body. Marvellous movements slavishly copied, 
stunts and jugglery of feet work and mere technique have to be enliven¬ 
ed with feeling and understanding. It will be through the co-ordination 
of this dual approach, scientific and spiritual, that a harmonious 
blending will be achieved, a possible venue to creation in art. 

The symbolic gestures like the ‘mudras’ and the ‘karanas’ and 
‘charis’ will come later when the student is equipped with the theoretical 
and practical knowledge to enter into the soul of their idealism. It 
win be easy for the students then to learn the psychology of movement 
and the spirit the movement breathes xmder different settings with res¬ 
pect to other limbs and facial expressions. Through concentration 
and conscious study the power to “radiate” and transfer feelings will 
develop. 

From here, the next step will be to feel and understand the signi¬ 
ficance of material and inanimate things, the life they give to the com¬ 
position of the whole picture. Its judicious arrangement conceived 
in the spirit of the programme reinforces, in the audience, an uncons¬ 
cious attitude of interest without effort towards the performance. 

For instance, let us take a scene depicting a quarrel between the 
husband and wife. The curtain goes up and the stage shows a room 
properly and carefully arranged. The very appearance of the stage 
gives no clue to the working of disruption between man and wife. 
The characters appear tidily dressed and quarrel. The impression 
received of the lack of understanding is conveyed through words only. 
If instead, the furniture and pictures on the stage were more disorganis¬ 
ed, a spirit of discord would be evident. Even before the characters 
make their appearance people feel that everything is not all right, a 
prelude to the main sentiment. Ihe feeling grows and the actors he^ 
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its culmination into a climax. The curtain should go up abmptly and 
the light should also be ‘discordant.’ Even the curtain has such a lot 
to contribute to the success of the play. After a beautiful piece of music 
or dance, if the curtain comes rumbling down with speed, the effect is 
at once broken. 

The students will realise this as soon as they can identify them¬ 
selves with the audience and be cognisant of the impressions produced 
in them. Without this it will be impossible to make a new dance or 
piece of music successful. Very few perhaps feel how one should appear 
on the stage, from which side, with what part of the face turned to the 
audience, or even how to start a piece of solo or orchestral music. 

The idea of the Centre is to make the artist feel all this. The name 
“culture” denotes the absolute necessity of having a cultural backgroimd 
and knowledge before an artist can succeed in bringing out the best 
in him. 

The reason why Almora is chosen, so far from any big towns, in 
the very Himalayas, is also to give an artist that solitude and beauty 
which will evoke in him thoughts to understand and reason when stand¬ 
ing face to face in front of the colossal mountains. In the old, all 
philosophy and religion went from caves and movmtains. Today the 
cities form the great and active pulse of existence. We talk and fight, 
but we hardly get the peace and serenity required for introspection. 
The Culture Centre is again trying to bring back to the Himalayas this 
centre of emotional and artistic activity. All wise and thoughtful men 
wish to retire and come to the Himalayas because here they find peace 
and the adjustment of the different emotional currents running under 
die surface of our life and existence. 


Rajendra Shankar 




THE A WAKENING 


Lofjg have m sobbed in fetters, lain in gyves 
In a chill darkness, behind bars of pain; 

Long have we sold our honour and our lives 
For a poor pittance, and have sought in vain 

To breathe a freer air than that which slaves 
Breathe in a dungeon. We have lived with death 
Over a century, we have been graves. 

The poison of rank sorrow in our breath. 

The chains are tired of us, for we are strong. 

Drunk with their weariness, and in these eyes 
The miseries which we have suffered long 
Grow to a sleepless courage that shall rise 

And kindle fires in the dull s^ of years; 

For now the dawn is new, and quivers out 
Of our blood-laden ^eballs fired with tears. 

Yea, we shall conquer life, without a doubt. 

No more shall we be slaves, trodden upon 
By callous masters, nor shall we allow 
Our bodies to be shadows in the dawn 
Dark and unreal. La, upon our brow 

The light breaks keen, and freedom laughs and lives 
Within our bosoms, who shall dare again 
To trample on our heart which beats and gives 
Assurance of a freedom won with pain. 

Harindianath Chattopadhyaya 
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AJANTA 


Nowhete is it more true that route creates culture than is the 
case with the Deccan; for the great pathway which proceeds to the right 
of the line of Aryan advance from the northwest through the Gangetic 
valley beyond, not only gave its name to the vast region south of the 
Vindhyas and made it ever since known as the Dakshinapatha, but 
also impressed upon it the peculiar civilization which it cradled in 
ancient days. Along this path since the most ancient times have passed 
numerous caravans of tradesmen laden with precious merchandise, 
panoplied hosts of empire-builders intent upon the “conquest of the 
directions”, gaily caparisoned cavalcades of adventurous knights and 
princes in search of adventure, and saffron robed companies of homeless 
wanderers teaching men the ways of truth and piety. 

It was along this road which the river systems and the mountain 
ranges had determined, that the Aryan civilization penetrated into the 
South, that powerful kingdoms arose to control its rich traffic, and great 
movements of religion, philosophy and art spread. The road threaded 
its way through ancient Magadha, Malwa and Maharastra, Koshala, 
Kausambi, Khandesh and Konkan; it crossed the narrow fords over the 
rivers, and swept along the foot of the hills whose chains traversed the 
land from east to west and from north to south, the Vindhyas, the 
Sahyadris and the Western Ghats. Temples, shrines, halls of worship, 
monuments, monasteries and cloisters marked its stages from Bharabar 
in the Rajmahal hills, through Bharhut, Bhilsa, Sanchi and Bagh along 
the Vindhyas and Bhamer, Ajanta, Elura, Nasik, Junnar, Karle, Karadh 
to Badami in the Western Ghats. In such places, near the busy haunts 
of men, but removed from the immediate neighbourhood of their noise 
and bustle, in forest retreats and mountain caves, lived men cloyed 
with the pleasures of the world, wearied with the fever and fret of life, 
seeking inner haziness and abiding peace. It was in spots like these, 
untouched by tihe in^proving hand of man, that the profound specula- 
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tions began which wete later embodied in the Upanishads; and it was' 
in such surroundings that wandering ascetics sent out of the busy 
hives of men by the spiritual stirrings of the seventh and sixth centuries 
communed with themselves and with nature. 

Had not Sakya Muni Gautama, who became the Buddha, spent six 
long years practising terrible austerities in the forest of Uruvela through 
which flowed the stream of Phalgu; and had he not dwelt in the cavern 
on the slopes of Griddhrakuta where he stayed many a live long 
day wrapt in profound meditation? Thus it came about that Sakya 
puttas, followers of the Enlightened One, sought the shelter of rock 
hewn hermitages and dense jungle groves, where they wrestled with 
themselves to gain self-mastery. 

Is it not true that the teaching of Buddha was originally directed 
towards indicating to man the Way to the Best and the Highest ? 

He who would practise as the Teacher taught, 

’Tis he may go from hence to the Beyond: 

Yea, hence to the Beyond ’tis he may go. 

Making the way incomparable to Become, 

The way this is for going to Beyond, 

And therefore is it yonder-faring called. (Suttanipata) 

Gautama, the leader of the Caravan (Satthavaha), demanded of each man 
“to develop, to make become (bhaveti) the Man-Soul, the Divine man 
who he really was.” He pointed the Middle Way to man, the way 
which led him who chose to follow it with resolution to the goal of 
worthiness (arhatta), the sublimest good (paramatth-Sannita). It 
is for every man and every woman who is the Wayfarer to choose the 
way for himself, “Yours is the arduous thing to be done; Tathagata 
are* (but) they who declare” (Dhammapada). 

So he taught the merchant and the land-tiller, the craftsman and the 
beast-tamer, the woman and the child, the hunter and the bandit, the 
cowherd and the flower sweeper, how getting further depended i^n 
the right wayfaring here and now; and he called upon them, “choose in 
your long life-way how to act in thought, word and deed, guided by 
Dhamma, the urge whMi is in and of you. So wiUyouinyour wayftudng 
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become. So will you in becoming teap the fruit, even to the uttermost 
Good (artha).” (Mrs. Rhys Davids: Sakya or Buddhist Origins). 

But the conception of a positive dynamic faith of ever growing 
perfecting of Man taught by Buddha became gradually overlaid with 
negative, escapist notions. The doctrines of suffering, of Saipsara of 
the wheel of life ever moving in a circle, of the four noble Truths 
(Ariya Sachchani), of the meshes of desire (Tanha), and of release from 
them through the eightfold noble path (Atthangika Maggo) established 
their sway; the exhilarating onward looking idea of ‘weal’ was over¬ 
come by the woiid-abnegating ascetic idea of ‘ill’, by the scheme of 
desire stopped, of becoming quenched and of Nibban. The outlook 
of the brave, the ardent, the well-gone (Sugata) traveller of the way, 
was replaced by the “outlook of the timid, the burnt child, the ship¬ 
wrecked on the sands of time, the man who has given up”. The gospel 
of the many was abandoned for the gospel of the monk (Bhikkhu). 
The reign of spiritual egoism had begun, the aspirant for Arhatta yearn¬ 
ed to be ‘alone, secluded, zealous, earnest, master of himself.’ This new 
Dhanunapada ideal laid stress upon self-control, meditation, absence of 
hatred, but also upon contempt for the people and indifference towards 
their interests. Personal salvation, destruction of one’s own pain and 
sorrow, attainment of perfect insight for oneself, became the aims of 
the Sravaka, but his insight (Bodhi) made him an austere, self-centred, 
meditative ascetic, who knew no compassion (Anukampa) or love and 
was touched not by the miseries of others. 

For many many years this ideal of the Lower Path (Hinayana), 
of stoic self-sufficiency and austere virtue maintained its ascendancy over 
the minds of men. But at last the ideal of the Sravaka and the Pratyeka 
Buddha aiming at Nirvana through the destruction of sins and errors 
(asavas and kleSas) ceased to attract because of its cold imworldliness 
and inhuman disinterestedness. A reaction came, and the fresh glow 
of human sympathy and of fellow-feeling began to warm the hearts of 
men. Riding over the waves of a new enthusiasm came the vision of 
the Great Path (Mahayana) whose splendour cast a spell over society. 
The new ideal was not satisfied merely with the conquest of sin (Ssavas), 
the cessation of suflSaring (dukkha) and the attainment of Nibbana. 
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Mahayana evolved the ideal of Bodhisatta (spititual warriof) who aimed 
at the highest Good for himself and also for others, who, inspired with 
love and pity for all creatures, desires to liberate them all (Sabba-satta- 
parinibban heto). He strives not only for the attain m ent ofNibban 
but helps them to obtain welfare in this world (Sukha). The Bodhisatta 
takes the great vow: “I shall not enter into final Nibbana before all 
beings have been liberated” (Lankavatara Sutra). 

But the Bodhisatta’s goal is essentially different from the Nibbana 
of the Hinayanist, which is defective both because it falls far short of 
the ideal of the perfect wisdom of a Buddha, and it deprives the world 
of the services of those who had attained Nibbana and passed away. 
The goal of the Bodhisatta is the acquisition of transcendant supreme 
enlightenment (anuttara-samma-sambodhi). This enlightenment is cha¬ 
racterised by pure and perfect knowledge of all things, free from un¬ 
certainty and obscurity, free from the veil of sin and passion; knowledge 
which extends over all time, all universes, all beings and all elements 
—conditioned and unconditioned; knowledge which is absolute, identi¬ 
cal with reality and suchness (tathata), and is all-pervading like space. 

The Bodhisatta who has attained this knowledge has become the 
Buddha, the fully enlightened being, possessed of the ten powers, the 
four grounds of self-confidence, and the eighteen attributes. The 
Bodhisatta who thus attains Buddhahood becomes immortal (Sadastthi- 
tah), superhuman (lokottara), metaphysical (arup kaya), cosmic (dharma 
kaya), possessed of a body of Bliss (Sambhogakaya), compassionate, 
radiant and glorious, universal and unified. But the goal can only be 
reached after a rigorous course of self-discipline which involves the 
practice of perfections (paramitas), chief among them being sacrifice 
(dana) righteousness (4ila), forbearance (ksanti), heroism (virya), medi¬ 
tation (dhyana), and wisdom (prajna). 

The cultivation of perfections is enjoined upon all those who desire 
the acquisition of the twofold equipment of a Bodhisatta, namely, merit 
(pupya) and knowledge (jnana). The Mahayana attadies the greatest 
importance to the Paramitas, and elaborately discusses the meaning of 
each, analyses the procedure connected with it, and explains the results 
that it produces. These disquisitions are illustrated with stories whkh 
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vividly bring home the wonderful effects of practising the ParamitSs. 

Thus the merits of Dana are exemplified in numerous tales, typical 
among which are those of king Sibi who gives his eyes to Sakka (Indra) 
who appeared in the guise of a priest to test his virtue; of the same king 
who in order to save the life of a pigeon gave to the pursuing vulture 
an equal measure of his own flesh; of Visvantara son of king Sanjaya 
who gifted away not only his own belongings but the king’s white ele¬ 
phant, and on beiug driven into exile for his extravagances gave away 
his chariot and horses and even his own children, and ultimately his 
wife. 

He who practises Sila controls his body, speech and mind, follows 
the ‘ten ways of action’ and suppresses passion (raga), ill-will (dve§a) 
and delusion (moha), acquires merit as did Princes Kunala and Kalyan- 
kari who refused to be seduced by passionate women, or as did the 
fish who through the power of truthfulness brought down rain from the 
heavens and saved his comrades, and the quail who saved his parents 
from death by quenching the forest conflagration in the same way. 

The virtue of forbearance (ksanti) towards all is illustrated by the 
story of Puma who desired to go and preach the gospel in a country 
inhabited by a savage race, and of Ksantivadin, the holy monk, who was 
tortured by the jealous king. 

Innumerable stories connected with these and other perfections 
may be told but these samples will suffice. The Jataka-M^as and 
Avadanas are a veritable storehouse of them. 

The course of discipline which a disciple has to undergo implies 
three stages: first, the purification of the soul by means of Dana, Sila, 
Ksanti and Vlrya, then the tranquUlization of mind by Dhyana and 
Samadhi, and lastly attaining Prajna (wisdom), which is defined as the 
knowledge of the supreme Good (Paramartha-jnana), insight into reality 
(tathata). The object of wisdom is the supreme, absolute tmth, as 
contrasted with the object of intellect which is relative, contingent, 
e:q>erimental (Vyavahara). The Bodhisattva who possesses such wis¬ 
dom is freed ftom attachment, from fear and desire. “Wisdom routs 
the hosts of MSra, as water dissolves a vessel of unbaked clay.” Wis¬ 
dom confers love and compassion and the perfect state of the Buddha 
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(enlightened). 

According to Mahayana philosophy, the perfection of wisdom 
consists in realizing that the ultimate reality is not to be found in 
transient things. Nothing can be asserted of it, except that ‘it is not 
this’, ‘it is not this’. But the reality can be apprehended through 
mystic vision, intuitive perception. Such a knowledge is not the 
analytic imderstanding whose basis is the datum of sense, nor is the 
object of such knowledge the world of name and form (nama, rupa). 
The aspirant of this knowledge does not place before him the goal 
of Nibban which is a state of existence: 

The Buddha does not attain Nirvana, 

The Doctrine does not pass away; 

But for the sake of ripening beings. 

He makes a show to attain Nirvana. 

What he seeks is that ineffiible state which is beyond word and 
discursive thought, the vision of that world beyond the spread of space 
and flux of time where shadows dwell not, and where untold bliss 
reigns for ever. And in Ajanta is held this vision as a reflection in a 
mirror. 

If aU art is expression, exteriorization of personality, incorporation 
in line and colour, of will bestirred by vision, then is the art of Ajanta 
an adequate delineation of the Bodhisattva ideal. This art considers 
nature not as the realm of sensuous desire (Kama dhatu), but superficial¬ 
ly as the realm of Form (Rupadhatu) and really as the realm of non¬ 
materiality (arupa-dhatu); it does not deal with the universe as veiled 
by the stirrings of sight and sound and touch, but as revealed in its 
permanent essence by intuitive apprehension; it does not depict the re¬ 
lative world of phenomena where the laymen live and work, but the 
absolute realm of the Void where monks dwell and dream. 

The world of Ajanta stands apart from the ordinary workaday 
world which we see, hear and perceive, and the cave Qiaityas and 
Viharas of Ajanta whose piUars, walls and ceilings provide the venue 
for this other world are so situated as to emphasize its apartness. 

£q one of the spurs thrown out by the Ihdryadri chain aoioss the 
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plains of Khandesh the tocky walls have enclosed a glen. In this glen 
the little stream of Waghota cascades down in seven stages from above 
and flows through the boulder strewn bed below. Wild tropical vege¬ 
tation, flocks of blue pigeons and green parrots, shoals of monkeys and 
apes and herds of sleek deer, with occasional visitations of animals of 
prey, constitute the natural life of this secluded valley. From out of 
the vast stretch of the Deccan land nature seems to have enclosed a 
small fortified space which in spite of its nearness to the busy route of 
humanity, forms a little world undisturbed by the storm and strain of 
the great world outside. This haven of outward rest and peace and of 
comparative silence was chosen by the monks who had adopted the 
state of homeless wanderers in order to practise the discipline whose 
goal was inner tranquillity and enlightenment. 

So within this secluded valley they set to work to excavate in the 
precipitous escarpments of the living rock places of worship and of 
residence, pillared halls and cell-surrounded courts adorned with beauti¬ 
fully carved sculpture, and marvellously executed painting. Wonderful 
in their architectural planning and engineering skill, these eternal struc¬ 
tures which serve the interests of an eternal quest do not stand astride 
the horizon obscuring the sun and sky, but are veiled deeply by the mas¬ 
sive folds of mountain rocks and luxuriant verdure. 

If nature had set the glen apart from the open plain, man had 
penetrated into the womb of the secluded valley to create a doubly 
secluded world. Within the enclosure of this abstracted space fitly dwelt 
the aspirant who wished to attain the knowledge which came only after 
the erring senses were restrained and the inner eyes were opened. 

But the senses are like wild horses difficult to break and curb and 
the whips of sight and sound excite them into mad careers, it is neces¬ 
sary therefore ffiat the eye of the disciple who enters on his novitiate 
should dwell upon the scenes of a world which is unchanging and ever 
abiding. So the chitrakara was commissioned to convert the unformed 
greyness of the inner surfaces of the caves into that seen (drishta) play 
of line and colour which would awaken the mind to the imseen (adrishta) 
teality behind. Obviously the purpose determined the choice of sub¬ 
ject and t^hnique. He must delineate not'the Rupa Kaya and Kama 
9 
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Dhatu but the Dhatma ot Swabhava Kaya and Atupa Dhatu, not the 
visible and the tangible but the essential and the absolute, not the scenes 
of earthly struggles and temporary triumphs but the travails of the 
great warrior of the spirit (Bodhisatta) who matches towards Buddha- 
hood. 

So the Chitrakara coveted the surfaces with paintings which told 
the stories of the previous lives of the Buddha, and narrated episodes 
from the life history of the Buddha and the Sangha (order) and illustrated 
the teachings of the Dhamma. 

Of the a 9 caves which extend for a distance of about a third of a 
mile round the curve of the northern side of the valley only six now 
possess these paintings in some state of preservation. There is little 
doubt that there was a time when the inside of nearly every one of them 
was painted. Of the existing remnants not all the subjects painted have 
been identified. But whatever has been discovered bears out the prin¬ 
ciples enunciated above. For examples reference may be made to the 
identifications made by Foucher, Lalou and others. On the walls of the 
first cave, for instance, are painted the Sibi, Sankhpala, Mahajanaka(?), 
Qiampeya Jatakas, the temptations of Buddha and the miracle of 
Sravasti, besides other scenes and events; in the second cave Mahahamsa, 
Vidhurpandita, Kshantivadin, Ruru, Maghadeva Jatakas, Puma Ava- 
dana and the episodes from the life of Buddha; in Cave XVI, Sutasoma 
Jataka, the conversion of Nanda and the scenes of Buddha’s life; and in 
cave XVII Shaddanta, Mahakapi, Hasti and Visvantara, Surabha, Suta¬ 
soma, Matriposaka, Matsya, Shyama, Mahisha, Sibi, Yajna and Mriga 
Jatakas^ Prabhasa, Chandra Prabha and Sinhala Avadanas, the wheel 
df Becoming (Samsara Chakra), Mahasamaya Sutra. 

It is not merely in the choice of subjects that the peculiar purpose 
of the paintings is realized, but even more so in the manner of painting 
and the character of the compositions and their elements. The Ajantan 
painter is interested not in the appearance of things but in their being. 
He does not see objects with the physical eye in accordance with the 
natural laws of vision. Now the eye in the act of vision sees masses 
of light and shade and colour. Again the eye sees objects of nature 
extended in spao^ and the vision is governed by the laws of hneat ami 
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aerial perspective. Then again the act of vision is a moment of time, 
the eye is physiologically conditioned in its glimpses of the universe. 
The seeing of the Ajantan artist has none of these natural characteristics. 
He sees solid objects bounded by firm and clear outlines, ‘distinctness 
plastically felt’. Lights and shadows are merely the handmaids of 
line and they only help the definition of form. Line is interested in each 
form in itself and for itself, it distinguishes one form from another, 
and endows individuality to it. Linear vision grasps the being of forms 
and not their becoming. 

Nor does the artist of Ajanta see things extended in natural space. 
His vision is regarded by some connoisseurs as multiple perspective. 
The artist places himself not at a fixed point from which he observes 
objects, but he simultaneously sees from many points of view—from 
above, from below, sideways, parallel to the horizon, and sometimes 
as if he was behind the scene. “The world with its objects and events 
and their sequence in time are localised within ourselves. The stage 
on which the panorama is laid out does not exist apart from ourselves 
and its space is not external” (Dr. Krammrisch). The artist does not 
see things extended from foreground to background, he sees them 
directed outwards, and the direction of forthcoming is “the foreward 
movement and its origin is metaphysical”. 

The phenomenal world of man is the creature of light, what the 
world might be without the energy of light is beyond our conception. 
Light absorbed, obstructed and turned away makes the existence of 
material objects. Thus light is significant because of its obscuration 
and shadow. Yet the world of Ajantan art is a shadowless world. 
The entire realm of Ajantan nature is a fairyland and mountains and 
trees, men and animals, are denizens of this fairyland where they 
are e ternally bathed in a superphysical illumination which casts no 
shadows. 

There are no shadows and there are no depths. Planes are differ¬ 
entiated but without much attempt to correlate in recession. The forms 
are undoubtedly foreshortened, but the figures are posed in well defined 
planes in diagorud, spiral and circular alignments, while the relations of 
planes ate not always necessarily parallel. 
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The second category of natural perception, namely time, receives 
from the Ajantan artist a treatment equally characteristic. He sees not 
single events occupying definite and isolated moments. He sees the 
whole process from beginning to end, the past, the present and the future 
all combined in unity. His memory keeps in store all the situations 
through which the movement of life passes and keeps them simulta¬ 
neously present. “The world, transitory in the flux of time is the time¬ 
less manifestation of eternity. Ever anew this offering is made by 
eternity to eternity within ourselves who are its creatures.” (H. 
Zinamer). 

In the Matriposaka Jataka depicted on the back wall of the great 
hall in the 17th Cave the entire story is continuously told. The Bodhi- 
satta in his previous life lives as an elephant in the Himalayas. He 
saves the life of a himter who betrays him to the king. The king sends 
hunters to capture the elephant and bring it to the royal stables. The 
hunters succeed in ensnaring the elephant and dragging him to the pre¬ 
sence of the king. The elephant refuses the choice foods offered to him. 
The hunger strike tells, the noose which binds the captive is loosened 
and the elephant is released. Joyously the young animal strides off 
to the jungle. The grief and misery of the blind parents deprived of 
their chief support, is turned into happiness, they welcome the lost 
child and with their trunks embrace him and shower love upon him. 
The whole story is divided into two panels, the episodes which happen 
in the forest are depicted below, those that happen in the City of 
Benares are shown above. The chronological sequence of events does 
not constitute the series, but their spatial relationship. Fore and aft 
merge and time has changed into timelessness. 

In the Shaddanta Jataka in Caves X and XVII the episodes are 
similarly depicted. In the upper panel (Cave XVII) the whole picture 
is dominated by the majestic figure of the white elephant standing in 
tranquil pose, solid and unmoved. Facing the elephant is a pavilion 
in which a servant of the king offers the tusks on a large salver. The 
queen who desired to avenge herself for the supposed ill-treatment of 
her previous existence as a co-wife of the elephant, swoons in the 
lap of the king and dies. Apart from the moving pathos of the scene 
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in the pavilion, what is the significance of the vast and massive darlr 
elephants outside, and of huntets falling in fevetence and worship at 
the feet of the white elephant? Is it the vision of the past life which 
startles the dying moments of the queen and of the infinite compassion 
of her white lord whose forgiveness is her only refuge? If so, then 
here is an endeavour to express time within time, dream time, time 
enmeshed in the wheels of re-birth. 

The space of the Ajantan artist is metaphysical, his time is eternity. 
What about the character of his composition? The one remarkable 
feature which strikes the eye immediately is the continuity of the paint¬ 
ing from scene to scene, episode to episode. This continuity implies 
a negation of barriers between pictures, an absence of separating frames. 
The entire wall is covered from end to end, and the subject is continued 
upon the contiguous wall as if the sharp line of the rectangular meeting 
of the walls offered no obstacle to the movement. The drama of life 
which the paintings delineate is illimitable and infinite. But it has a 
music of its own, whose notes produce a serene harmony and a supple 
rhythm. “Like the long musical passage made flexible by the various 
possibilities sometimes allowed to the musician and like the long Sans¬ 
krit sentence made continuous by the combination of words according 
to the rules of euphony, the long surface wall forms a single uninter¬ 
rupted whole.” (Philippe Stem). 

This undulating flux has centres of interest but the centres ate 
connected by subtle transitions. The tableaus are grouped together 
almost like the petals of a flower and one tableau is joined to another 
by tendrils of rhythm passing through the tribhanga of bodies, half- 
turned figures, averted eyes, inclined heads, tended arms and legs. 
In the depiction of a single story its"many episodes are linked through 
the repetition of the figure of the hero or the heroine round whose iden¬ 
tity groups change and scenes shift. 

The movement which gives wholeness to the forms in a particular 
centre i$ swift, languorous, vigorous, or gentle as the occasion needs and 
the mood indicates, but on the whole it is calm, serene and happy. The 
composition is not burdened with the sense of suffering, of transiency, 
of sorrow. Nor is it motivated by abandonment, passivity,* and in- 
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action. An active and cheerful atmosphere pervades the pictures and 
the aspiration for perfection runs into the lines of its composition. 

And the elements of which the compositions are constituted. If 
the strains of an “unstruck music” are heard through the wholes the 
single notes of which they are constituted have no earthly sounds. The 
forms are no imitations of nature. Their naturalism is more apparent 
than real. Take for instance the human forms of whom many types 
are depicted. The Bodhisattas are youthful, tall, large-limbed, refined of 
features, tranquil of mien, gracious and radiant, the supple curves of 
their bodies indicative of the tense balance of the soul triumphant over 
the asavas. They are in this world though they belong to the Beyond. 
The Buddhas have, however, attained eternal peace which is aptly ren¬ 
dered through the pyramidal stability of their pose and the trans¬ 
cendent severity of their expression. 

The kings and princes reach almost the large proportions of the 
great beings whose spirit hovers over the scenes. They are always 
handsome, always young, full of vitality and energy, venturesome and 
amorous. In a slightly smaller mould are cast their ministers, noble¬ 
men and priests. The artizans, tradesmen, musicians, hunters and 
attendants come next. Beggars, slaves, dwarfs, and jesters are diminutive, 
disproportionate, objects of pity or ridicule. Then there are semi¬ 
human creatures, inhabitants of the supr^undane world—Gandharvas, 
Kinnaras, Apsaras, and the Brahminical gods that attend upon the 
Buddha and the Bodhisattvas. All have their sizes prescribed and 
limbs measured. 

The world of Ajanta is peopled with an abundant animal life— 
elephants, lions, wolves, bears, horses, bulls, buffaloes, stags, monkeys 
and apes, snakes, birds and ants, fishes, tortoises, and alligators. The 
artist uses the liue to seize the essence of their forms and loves to render 
them in many attitudes and positions, but above all he is interested in 
showing their kinship to man. For him in the scale of being the differ¬ 
ences are not absolute and a continuous sentience binds them together. 

The plants of Ajanta live in an eternal spring. The trees arc thick 
with heavy foliage, and laden with blossoms, they proudly rear their 
ample trunks and display the wealth of leaf and bmneh. There is no 
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oversecting of fornis and no smothering of individual parts. 

And inanimate nature is even more remote from the physical than 
animate. Rocks are geometrical, prismatic beams and rafters, their 
cross sections thrust outwards in squares and rectangles and making 
T’s and H’s. Clouds are thick masses of cotton wool. Rivers and 
ponds conventional lines in waves and curves. The very earth is green 
with verdure and like the stars little flowers bedeck its entire surface. 

The line which renders and interprets the infinite wealth of form 
is of amazing skill and beauty. Unhesitating, unswerving, uniform, 
and masterful, it is as adequate for the delineation of long and sweeping 
curves of human and animal figures, as for the fullness, weight and 
languor of charming women; and with equal ease and assurance it out¬ 
lines the small as well as the great. And the line gives us the being of 
things, it tells us what they are, and not what they seem. 

The simple Ajantan colours, yellows, reds, lapis blues, greens, 
whites, and blacks, and some of their combinations are not instruments 
to be used in servile imitation of nature. With light and shade and 
simple modelling they emphasize the significance of line. Each one 
of them has a meaning of its own, which amplifies and strengthens what 
the line says. If men are light grey, dark grey, pale, brown, red and 
even green, they are so not because nature has so pigmented their skins, 
but because the artist sees in them moral virtues and vices, social status 
and rank, which only these colours can express. The individual colours 
are laid with a sure understanding of composition, so that the move¬ 
ment of the line is reinforced by the splash of colour. 

Thus the naturalism of individual forms and of lines and colours 
is wholly subordinated to the ideal purpose in the realization of which 
Chitrakara and Bhikkhu cooperate, and through the language of art 
the great diought of faith is expressed. This is what makes Ajanta a 
unique achievement of the human spirit. 


Taraehand 




ANCIENT INDIAN IMPERIALISM 

Imperialism has been an indigenous Indian ideal and not an import 
from the West. The Vedas give utterance to the idea that a king should 
make himself “king of kings”. The right political ideal is to bring 
the whole of India under the umbrella of one authority called Ekaraf. 
Some of the Brahmana works give lists of Kings who claim to be Em¬ 
perors and even Sarvabhauma sovereigns. ITiey also fi am e special 
ceremonies for the anointment of Emperors. These were Kajast^a, 
Vajapeja or Asvamedha. The “Aitareya Brahmana” adds Aindramaha- 
bhisheka. Its ideal for a ruler of India is that he should extend his 
authority right up to the seas and help the country to achieve its 
political unification under his paramount power. 

The earliest historical example of imperialism is that of the Mauryas. 
The imperialism of Asoka is a record in imperialism and exemplifies 
the Hindu ideal of imperialism at its best. Even geographically Asoka’s 
imperialism beats record in Indian history. His empire was the largest 
in extent. It extended beyond the modem borders of India, beyond 
the Durand line right upto the borders of Persia, thus including within 
it the territories now known as Baluchistan and Afghanistan. He had 
thus none of the frontier problems of modem times. These extra- 
Indian territories, however, came to Asoka by inheritance. As early 
as 304 B.C., his grandfather, Chandra Gupta Maurya, achieved a victory 
over the Syrian emperor, Seleukas who ceded to him these eastern 
territories of his empire. These were then known as Gedrosia, Aria 
(Hirat), Arachosia (Kandahar) and Paropanisus (Htndukush). Accor¬ 
dingly, Asoka mentions the Syrian emperor, Antiochos, the successor 
of Seleukos, as his immediate neighbour, with whom he was on the best 
of terms, despatching even Missions of social-service to work in his 
empire. Towards the South, his empire extended as far as Mysore, or, 
to be mote precise, as fat as Sravana Belgola where his grandfather 
chose to retire as an ascetic, according to Jain tradition. But his 
9 
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empire could have easily included the whole of India if he had so willed. 
There was then no power in India to resist his conquests. He did 
conquer the territory of the Kalingas. But the bloody cruelties of that 
conquest made Asoka turn violently towards Ahimsa and Non-violence 
as the true religion. Henceforth he ordained that all wars must cease 
within his dominion, and proclaimed the principle of Dhama-vijaya. 
He ordained that henceforth he should stand not for the physical ex¬ 
tension of his territories by violent conquests, but for cultural conquests 
won by peace and love, extending the authority of Moral Law or 
Dharma. Therefore, the map of India under Asoka was marked by 
many patches of independent territory like that of the Cholas, Pandyas, 
Satyaputras and Keralaputras. These were patches of glory and not 
blots on an imperialism which did not stoop to conquer the independence 
of the smaller states and weaker peoples on principle. But Asoka’s 
imperialism was more singular in its moral foundations. He based 
his empire on Right and not on Might. From the political point of 
view, the empire was only so by name, as it was a democracy in reality. 
It was based on the utmost degree of Self-government for the people 
at large. The imperial authority was decentralised as much as possible 
by a chain of delegated jurisdictions ending with the self-government 
of the villages at bottom. The Indian polity was thus functioning on 
the basis of rural democracies and village republics. It was thus broad- 
based on the people’s will. The sovereign at the top was ultimately 
the servant of the people. Dharma or the people’s will was the real 
ruler, while the king was only the Danda or the executive to enforce 
the decrees of Dharma as the real sovereign. It is to these self-govern¬ 
ing village communities, that India owes the conservation of her cul¬ 
ture and learning which were not affected by the many vicissitudes of 
her fortune through the ages and millenniums. 


Kadha K«mud Mukerji 



HINDU CULTURE AND WOMEN 
IN MISFORTUNE 

There is at present a general belief in Hindu society that women 
who have the misfortune of being forcibly abducted or c riminall y assaul¬ 
ted can no more find readmission into their old families and society. 
Before the Aryasamaj under the leadership of Swami Dayananda started 
the practice of readmitting such unfortunate women into Hindu so¬ 
ciety, such a step was regarded as impossible. Even now the general 
orthodox belief is that what the Aryasamaj and advanced Hindus are 
doing at present is a political move and altogether inconsistent with the 
fundamental ideas of Hindu culture. It is proposed to examine in this 
article how far this view is historically correct. 

It may be argued that the conduct of ShriRamachandra, the famous 
national hero of India, in refusing to accept back his wife Sitadevi after 
the overthrow of Ravana would show that the present orthodox view 
in the matter is correct. Rama informed Sitadevi that all his efforts 
to kill Ravana were only for the purpose of avenging a wrong done to 
him; he had no idea whatsoever of accepting a wife, who had stayed so 
long in the captivity of the enemy {Vdlmiki-Kdmdynmy VI, ii8, ijff.). 
Sitadevi points out in reply that being in the captivity of the enemy she 
was no longer the master of her person; she could command only her 
mind and that was always faithful to him; 

snft i sr 5r ?pt ^ 5r!rmi«T% i 

fipf i ii 

VI, 119, 6-8. 

According to the present version of the 'RJmdyan Siirama was not 
satisfied with this eminently reasonable explanation, and Sitadevi had 
to undergo the ordeal by fire before she could be accepted by her hus¬ 
band. 
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A critical student of the Kamdyana however finds it difficult to 
accept the view that the speech of Rama above referred to represents 
his real sentiment. It is obviously an interpolated passage, as it is 
altogether inconsistent with several other passages in the epic. That 
Sitadevi was abducted by Ravana was well-known to Srirama within an 
hour of her disappearance from the report of Jatayu. And yet we 
find that on no occasion prior to the death of Ravana Srirama had ever 
expressed the view that he was going to kill Ravana merely to avenge a 
wrong and not to regain his dear wife. On the other hand there are 
several passages in the epic showing clearly that Srirama wanted to kill 
Ravana, primarily because he was anxious to restore to happiness his 
wife whom he continued to love intensely, and whom he respected very 
highly for her voluntary resolution to share the miseries of the forest 
life. Cf .— 

I I 

sRrrf^cf i ^ ?it fjnrT ii 

IV, I, io8—9. 

When eventually Rama reaches the ocean with his army and the 
bridge is being built, he is once again overpowered by the thoughts 
about his beloved wife. He regrets very much that he could not reach 
in time to respond to her pathetic call for help, when she was carried 
away by Ravana and intensely longs for the time when he would be once 
more united in the loving arms of his beloved. Cf .— 

I fsmr ^rr*fT ii 

^ cRUT: I l<Tf5l«T II 

1 II 

VI, 5, 7,13, z 6 . 

Srirama was just in front of Lahka when he expressed the above 
longing to be once for all united with his wife. He then knew full well 
that she was in the captivity of his enemy, and yet he does not entertain 
the remotest idea of spuming her away on that score. His oniel address 
to SitadevJ, when she is brought before him after the overthrow of 
Ravana comes as a great surprise to the careful student of the Rdm- 
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dyana. It has been obviously interpolated at a later stage in order to 
introduce a divine proof about the continued purity of Sitadevi. The 
intention of the interpolator may have been good; but it has done 
untold mischief to the well-being and solidarity of Hindu society. 

Our Dharama^astra writers were however very sensible and reason¬ 
able thinkers, and they have one and all refused to prescribe for women 
the obviously unreasonable standard of purity that has been attributed to 
Srirama by the interpolator in the Karndyam. They felt that it was rea¬ 
sonable, necessary and equitable to treat women in Sitadevi’s plight 
with very great sympathy and consideration. With a broadmindedness 
that is indeed admirable, a number of Smritis and Puranas declare that 
women who had the misfortune of being taken into captivity or of being 
criminally assaulted, should be treated with sympathy and not with 
contempt, and be accepted back into their families and society after the 
performance of some purificatory rituals. Thus Vasishtha declares 
that a woman who is taken into captivity or spirited away by robbers 
or ravished against her wish ought not to be abandoned by her family; 
she becomes pure at the next monthly period: 

28, 2—3. 

The same is the view of Atri, who points out that such a misfortune 
ought not to be allowed to ruin the life of a woman. An ordinary 
penance ought to suffice: 

5 JTT ^ 11 

'Pardiarasmritiy whichvis regarded as specially applicable to the 
present age, advocates a similar considerate treatment: 

X, 26. 

The Matsyapurdna points out that it would be absurd to condemn 
a woman because she is overpowered and ravished; in such a case the 
assaulter alone is guilty and ought to be punished with instantaneous 
deaffi. 
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227, 126. 

What is to be done if the criminal assault is followed by conception? 
Smriti writers held that under such circumstances conception was quite 
an accidental circumstance and should not stand in the way of readmis¬ 
sion. It should be however postponed till the time of delivery. The 
child was to be given to a fondling home for being reared and the wo¬ 
man was to be readmitted as a member of her family. Atri and Devala 
are typical advocates of this view; the latter who composed his smriti 
in Sindh in the first quarter of the 8th century A.D. to meet the new 
situation created by the Muslim conquest and its consequences, defi¬ 
nitely declares that when once the child is delivered the woman becomes 
as pure as gold. Cf .— 

^ 151^ m ipTr 11 

Ji- 

The liberal views of Atri and Devala were accepted by Hindu so¬ 
ciety in the 8th and 9th centuries. The desciiption of the conquest of 
Sindh by Muslim historians shows that hundreds of Hindu women 
were captured and converted by the conquerors. Fom the statement 
of A 1 Biladuri, how’ever, it appears that by the end of the 8th century 
A.D. there was a general setback to Muslim power which was compel¬ 
led to abandon several districts of India. The Muslim historian ob¬ 
serves that people of India once more returned to idolatry. It is clear 
both men and women who were taken into captivity and could effect 
their escape were all readmitted to their families and religion (Elliot 
& Dowson, Vol. I, p. 126). 

The unfortunate women who were taken into captivity did not 
lose all hope. They knew that if they somehow effected their escape 
they would be welcomed back into their old fold. They were therefore 
actively trying to effect their escape or wreak vengeance upon their 
inhuman captors. In this connection the story of Suryadevi and Pra- 
miladevi, daughters of King Dahir of Sindh, is well known. They 
were taken into captivity by Kasim and sent to Baghdad for being pre¬ 
sented to the Khalifa. They were yet hardly 12 or 13 years of age; 
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but they were burning with a desire to wreak vengeance upon their 
captor, General Kasim, for the miserable plight to which he had reduced 
them and their mother along with hundreds of their sisters of Sindh. 
When eventually produced before the Khalifa, they declared that though 
intended for him. General Kasim had kept them with him for three 
nights. This enraged the Khalifa, who immediately sent orders to 
Kasim to put himself, wherever he may be, in raw leather and come 
back to the Khalifa. When the corpse of Kasim was brought to Bagh¬ 
dad, the Khalifa proudly showed it to the Princesses. When tliey found 
that their plan to wreak vengeance had succeeded, the princesses dec¬ 
lared that they had not been even touched by Kasim, and that they had 
told a lie in order to encompass the ruin of one, who had brought 
slavery and dishonour to hundreds of their sisters in Sindh. The 
Khalifa was exasperated and he ordered the princesses to be immured 
in a wall. They gladly welcomed this escape from life and dis¬ 
honour (Elliot & Dawson, Vol. I, pp. 210-2). 

The story of the Sindh princesses, as narrated by Muslim historians, 
shows that when Hindu women used to be admitted back into their 
old fold, they would never reconcile themselves with their lot or cap- 
tors. They were straining every nerve to regain their independence 
or at least to w'^reak a vengeance upon their wrongdoers. 

Hindu society unfortunately changed its angle of vision in this 
matter from about the 12th century A.D. It refused to follow the 
wise lead of Atri, Para^ara and Devala. Self-constituted champions 
of a strange code of morality began to declare that men and women 
who have been converted to another faith can no more find admission 
into their old religion even if they were very anxious to return to it. 
When a woman was once touched by an abductor, she could no more 
return to her old family. She was once for ever lost to her old family 
and religion; even if she effected her escape, she would be treated as a 
pariah. It is interesting to note no Sfnriti writers of repute or antiquity 
has advocated tins view. But the sad fact is that our orthodox leaders 
are guided by mushroom Nibandhas of a fallen age, and not by the 
considered pronouncements of the leaders of society of the creative 
periods of out culture. 
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This changed attitude of Hindu society has produced a disastrous 
consequence upon its strength and solidarity. In the first place it pro¬ 
duced a natural reaction upon the mind of the unfortunate women taken 
into captivity. They knew that their fate was sealed once for ever, 
the moment they were carried away. No return to the old fold, family 
or religion was possible; they had to adjust themselves to their new 
captors and new surroundings. Among the thousands of women taken 
into captivity in the medieval age, we do not find any Suryadevis and 
Pramiladevis maturing plans of revenge upon their wrongdoers. On 
the other hand we find them making every effort to adjust themselves 
to their new husbands and households. When Kamaladevi, the queen 
of king Bhima of Gujarat, was captured by Allauddin and put into his 
harem she not only eventually reconciled herself to her new husband, 
but also urged him to capture her own daughter from the custody of 
her former husband and marry her to the crown prince. What a differ¬ 
ence between the outlook of Kamaladevi of Gujarat and Suryadevi of 
Sindh! We however cannot blame her at all. Her attitude was a natural 
consequence of the heartless manner in which the new orthodox 
leaders of Hindu society were looking at the fate of these unfortunate 
women. 

Had the liberal views of Atri, Devala and Para^ara continued to 
guide Hindu society in the mediaeval period, had the door of readmission 
been always kept open for women overtaken by misfortune, Hindu 
population would not have shrunk to 25 crores. We have paid a heavy 
price for following the lead of mediaeval digest waiters of narrow out¬ 
look. It is high time that we should take a rational view of the whole 
situation and cease to penalise women for their misfortune. We should 
follow the advice of ancient Snudti writers who understood the real 
spirit of our culture. After all honour or virtue can be lost only by a 
distinct act of volition, and not by an accident or misfortune. There 
is a distinct tendency at present to accept this rational view; it must be 
strengthened and made universal both in the interest of society and 
humanity. 


A. S. Aluhar 



NIVEDITA OF RAMAKRISHNA- 
VIVEKANANDA' 

Her Personality and contribution to Indian art and culture 

Mr. H. W. Nevinson writing an account of the late sister 
Nivedita justly pointed out that it was as vain to describe 
Nivedita in the course of a few pages as to reduce fire to a 
formula and call it knowledge. “There was indeed something 
flame-like about her and not only her language but her whole 
vital personality often reminded me of fire,” was his comment on 
her life. Sister Nivedita—^the ‘Dedicated’—^was one of those gifted 
personalities who were born to lead our Indian nation aright by win¬ 
ning a new vision for us in the light of our past. It almost seems as 
if we are about to forget her and her contribution to what is called 
the Renaissance of Indian Culture and Thought. It seems so easy to do 
that but if we look around us for a while thoughtfully we shall find 
that it is the spirit which she herself embodied and inculcated that is 
manifest in many a sphere of our national activity today. 

Her own initiation into the world of our thought and cultxire was 
brought about by her master the great Swami Vivekananda. But 
what we mark as the most astounding feature in her life is this that she 
succeeded in Indianising herself so thoroughly and with such complete 
self-eflBicement that during the early days of the ‘Swadeshi’ agitation 
it was through her and her alone that our nation could understand 
what the spirit of a true Indian ought to be in determining the ten¬ 
dencies of the forces let loose in our country from outside. It is she, 
and before her, her master, who made Hinduism vital, aggressive, ready 
to stand on its own legs and confront the world on its own terms. 

Her life was short. In all, her service to India consisted of some 
twelve short years. She was bom of Irish parentage, at Dungaon Co. 

* Miss Msx;gatet E. Noble, bom 1867, died 19x1. 
to 
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Tyrone, in 1867. Margaret Noble—as her name was at home— 
passed from a school in the north of England to a teacher’s training. 
While in London she came into intimate contact with many of the 
apostles of New Education. She taught in various girls’ schools 
and was constantly experimenting in new methods of education herself. 
In 1892 we find her established in a school of her own at Wimbledon. 
Here for the first time she could fully conduct a school entirely on 
her own principles and the school was a great success. At Wimbledon 
she was also the leader of an enthusiastic group of eager enquirers 
after knowledge, given to the discussion of Ethics, Ethnology, Relig¬ 
ion and Sociology. Many of those who formed the inner circle of this 
group later achieved fame and recognition in different lines of activity. 
Though hard at work, pursuing her particular line of investigation in 
social improvement and education, she lived a deeply introspective 
life of her own at this time, always seeking for the higher truths 
of Religion. This aspect of her mind was not then so familiar 
to her associates. They could easily notice her great national fervour 
as Irish, which at a later time made her a stalwart champion of the op¬ 
pressed people of Hindusthan, but what was not so apparent then 
was the fountain-head of all her energies—^Religion. Her mind was 
in a fully receptive condition when she met Swami Vivekananda in 
London. The Tractarian movement in the Qaurch of England had 
first caught her attention. The strong emphasis on rituals in it appealed 
greatly to her imaginative susceptibilities. It might very well be 
presumed that but for this bend which Tractarianism gave to 
her mind it would have been impossible for her to grasp the 
element of colour and poetic imagination involved in our Hindu 
system of the worship of Gods, Goddesses and symbols, which she 
has so learnedly and beautifully described in her “Studies from an Eastern 
Home.”^ At a later stage the Broad Church School in the Church of 

1 Studies from an Eastern Home (Longmans Green, 1921). 

Her other writings of this nature are “Kali the Mother” (Swan Sonnenschein, 
London, 1900), of the Hindus and Buddhists,” (Hattap, 1913), completed by 

Dr. Ananda IC Gramarasununy; her £rst masterly interpretation of hidian Culture 
and Thought, “The Web of Ihdian life” (Longmans Green), and “Cradle Tales of 
Hinduism” (Longmans). Some of these ate posthumous publications. 
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England atttacted her, but still, as always, we may safely asstune, her 
early Tractarian experience remained with her. Broad Churchism 
with its narrow formularies and dogmatic articles of faith gave too 
meagre a scope however for her capacious mind. Once more her 
mind revolted and she wanted some other support for a gradually 
growing tendency in her towards a Universalism of faith and a red 
catholicity of outlook, which these forms of religion sedulously ex¬ 
cluded from their adherents. She was greatly disillusioned. Her 
‘orthodox’ faith could give her no foundation for that wide 
perspective, that poetry of Religion and emotional breadth which 
Religion dways connoted for her. At last the great call for 
which all her previous life was a preparation came to her. She 
has herself written at length about her first meeting with Swami 
Vivekananda in her now famous book “The Master as I saw 
him”i and we need not enter into those details here. He cast a 
strange spell of wonder on her though it was also accompanied 
at first by a mood of recalcitrance on her part. Gradually she felt 
that she found what she wanted in Swamijee’s forceful teaching 
of the Gospel of Universal Man after Vedanta. She accepted him 
as her ‘Guru’—^master. Margaret Noble’s father, it is said, once 
had a premonition regarding his daughter that one day a great 
call would come for her and then they must let her go and nothing 
must stand in her way. And so when the cdl came, her family allowed 
her to tread the path of her choice entirely unobstructed. Swamijee 
chose her especially for executing his much cherished desire of 
imparting education to the womanhood of India.^ It was to this 
purpose she was ‘dedicated’; hence “Nivedita” was the name chosen 
for her by Swamijee. On reaching India she felt that her task 
would not be easy. First it was necessary for her thoroughly to 
absorb and assimilate the Indian spirit. That was in itself a task 
for a lifetime. But she succeeded here marvellously with her iron 
determination. She started work in a small way. She set up a school 

* The Master as I saw Him (Udvodhan, Calcutta). 

• Vide papers on “The future education of Indian Women” etc., in her Hints 
on National Bducation in In^” (Udvodhan, Calcutta). 
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in the northern Hindu quarters of Calcutta. This has now grown 
into a thriving Institution. But her own work for it was only a mete 
fragment of the bigger whole of the task which was, as she very soon 
found it to be, one of building up the spirit of a whole nation. At first 
there were disappointments. Her health broke down and she had to 
leave it for a while and go back to the West. Then Swami Vivekananda 
passed away in 1902. That gave a blow to many of his great schemes 
for the nation but Nivedita once more threw herself into the field of 
her appointed activities. It was in Bengal that the first stirrings 
of our national life were felt and it was from there that the tides went 
sweeping forth vitalising the whole of India in their wake. For a while 
it seemed as if there was nothing else but stagnation and death, no art, 
no vision, no social, no humanitarian zeal, no history, no science, 
it seemed as if we were interlopers in a land which we called our 
own. In every sphere we were satisfied simply in imitating alien 
ideals, alien ways of thought and living on the charity of a nation poli¬ 
tically powerful over us. Very soon a change was visible. There were 
persons who Ezekiel-like had put the question: “can these bones 
live?”—^the dead bones in the valley of death—we call India? and to 
them the vision was vouchsafed that made them feel that India 
wotild rise again. It has been said very truly that where there is no 
vision, the people perish. Of these visionaries of the Future Nivedita 
was one of the foremost. Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe was perfectly right 
in holding that “Of the influences that have gone to the shaping of 
New India this may be said with complete assurance, that among them 
all there has been no single factor that has surpassed or equalled the 
character and life and words of Margaret Noble.” 

Scientists like Dr. J. C. Bose, historians like Professor Jadu- 
nath Sarkar, Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjee, artists like Abanindra- 
nath Tagore and Nandalal Bose, orators, statesmen, politicians like 
Surendranath Banerji, Bipin Chandra Pal, Aswini Kumar Dutt^ Arabinda 
Ghose (who has later developed a great synthetic philosophy and is 
one of the great mystic-seers of the present age), journalists like Rama- 
nanda Chatterjee, Shyam Sundar and others, numerous members of 
Legislative Councils all over the country, publicists, professors, students, 
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social workers, great men from different provinces of India all have 
at one time or other felt the charm of her personality and her 
influence and some of them have borne eloquent testimony to the 
natixre of the inspiration that they received from her. In influencing 
the minds of aU these she has left a permanent record of her memory 
in the history of the national movement of India. Her own life as 
it was lived from day to day was one of the simplest. Hers was 
the life of a Hindu widow, a life of stern self-denial, a life of medita¬ 
tion, service and intense work. The terrible strain she underwent 
in plague and famine and flood relief ultimately ruined her health and 
the last three years of her life she was compelled to spend in England 
and America. She returned to India in 1911 and it was on October 
13th of this year she died at Darjeeling while staying with Dr. J. C. Bose 
and his wife, her great friend. Lady Abala Bose. Her body was cremated 
at Darjeeling with full Hindu rites for the dead about which she her¬ 
self spoke with great feeling and reverence in “An Indian study of 
Love and Death.” The greatest contributions that Nivedita made 
to India lay in her own exemplary life of service, her interpretation of 
our National ‘Dharma’ for the new age, her interpretation of Indian 
History, the manner and method of its study, and her interpretation 
of our art and its power of shaping the nationality of the future. Need¬ 
less to say, all these elements were correlated to her great vision of 
India as she was in the past and as she is going to be in the future. In 
all that she gave she gave but an enlightened commentary on the truths 
which India had held sacred for centuries—^but the form and the method 
of her exposition were her own; supremely personal, original and 
forceful. And it is for this that we should be grateful to her. We 
shall indicate the nature of her views in brief here. 

At present it has become the fashion to decry religion in cer¬ 
tain quarters, this being especially true of a particular section of 
out patriots who have never had the time or the necessary training to 
tmderstand the history and culture of India aright. Bred entirely in 
European schools of thought such persons cannot think of religion at all 
except as barbaric obscurantism or what is loosely called ‘Mysticism’ 
in as dark a sense of the word as possible. Religion, ordinarily. 
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is SO Strongly associated with communal bloodshed and mutual bick¬ 
erings of the worst type that its true significance has very nearly been 
wiped out from the mind of the rising generation. But the difficulty 
lies exactly here. Jt is not so easy to understand India without under¬ 
standing the great part Religion has played in her history. A whole 
host of research workers have now shown very demonstrably that 
our nationalism, patriotism, our science, arts, domestic life and 
social life, all have been broad-based on a particular view of 
religion and spirituality that India held through the ages; and to 
dissociate India from this is to take away from her entirely 
that which is the backbone of her national existence. It has to 
be clearly understood however that this religion of ours is no narrow 
sectarianism, no cross-grained puritanic view of religion that places no 
importance on successful moral worldly life at all. Narrow interpre¬ 
tations no doubt there have been but these need to be revised and cor¬ 
rected now. In the light of what she noticed in the lives of some emi¬ 
nent personalities of India in the past and present, Nivedita took upon 
herself—in her characteristic unassuming manner—the task of this reinter¬ 
pretation of our old spirituality in a forceful and dignified style. She 
felt it was necessary for us to re-live the old truths while keeping 
our minds open to the new light of today. The attitude is nothing 
new—^it is traditional in India. Only, we were about to forget this 
while we squabbled a good deal over the inessentials of religion. Her 
greatness lies in visualising for us our imperative need of a religion that 
will not prove to be a broken reed in the hour of stem necessity but a 
religion which will be like a ‘War-Cry,’ to the mind of young India, 
calling it forth to fresh fields of achievement, to newer and newer ac¬ 
cession of strength, to the establishment of a fresh relation of the con¬ 
templative to the active life, to the formulation of a new gospel of 
‘l^aga’ or renunciation, apart, though not qualitatively dificrent from 
the older type of it that taught us to forsake our homes, our interests 
of this so-called secular life for the life that was considered supreme. 
The old she revered but she felt a crying need at the time for 
a gospel of social servia in a synthesis which would integrate 
the old vision with the new. She wanted to restore to us our long 
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lost civic sense through religion. She felt this civic sense and 
a sense of national solidarity to be two of the essential needs of 
the hour. She wrote in the “Karmayogin*’,—a famous nationalist 
paper of those days:—“At present the greatest call upon the reli¬ 
gious instincts of the country lies in the need of assimilating whole 
new areas of life. We must make possible the short views of the 
Christians. There must be some religious teaching and encouragement 
for those who only want ‘heaven’ not ‘mukti’. There must be a recog¬ 
nition of righteousness as well as of holiness.^ Righteousness lies in 
duty done; holiness acquires renunciation. A thousand good citi¬ 
zens are necessary as the background of one great Sannyasin. There 
must be a philosophy of citizenship as well as of ‘Sannyas.’ ” She knew 
of course that such a comprehensive scheme of life existed formerly 
also or India could never have achieved that pinnacle of glory in civi¬ 
lisation which she did. Hers was not cloistered or secluded virtue. 
The reason why we do not jfind so much stress on active life and reali¬ 
sation through Karma for many centuries may be this that when the 
texts were formulated our society was rich in virtue as well as material 
resources. But we now understand that when the last of these deserts 
us it is difficult to prevent the decay of the former and therefore what 
she wanted was a deliberate recapture of both, at the same time. She 
felt that though our philosophy teaches us that absolute progress is 
impossible in the things of this life, relative progress is fully possible and 
so long as we move on this plane of relativity -we must work as if per¬ 
fection would be ours as we turn round the corner.^ She wrote: 
“Nothing less than the utmost should bring satisfaction to us—^if we 
make screws let us make the best screws that can possibly be made. 
Let our ideals for our friends be high also. Let no man consort with 
mean company. Monk or citizen let a man be noble. The goal is 
attainable not only by the ‘Sadhu’ in the forest, but also by the butcher 

^We lead in her “Religion and Dharma” (Longmans Green, 191J): “This 
manliness which is righteousness involves, it will be noticed, a kind of ‘Mufai*, for 
the manly man has no time to be conscious of his own manliness. Heroism in great 
moments is die natural blossom of a life that in its little moments is fine and fearless.” 

ft** ®)* 

' Vide ‘On Progress’ in Religion and Dhatma, p. 90. 
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in the town and the wife in the home.”^ 

She laid emphasis on the idea of nationalism. “If only we recog¬ 
nise that it is for the nation that we have now to live that idea will in 
itself carry all the necessary sacrifice in its train. And he who has been 
chastened and purified in national unselfishness is the most ready for that 
last and highest renunciation which reacts on life as Jnanam or Bhakti 
or Karma-Yoga .”2 Here is a beautiful passage where she defines the 
‘Dharma’ of New India: “ ‘Dharma’ is patience, of the age in which we 
live, steadfastness, sincerity—^the substance, the selfness of things and of 
men. ‘Dharma’ makes us the toys of the great world-forces. Do we 
desire to be other? It makes us as dead leaves borne onwards by the 
furious tempests of conscience. Is there a higher lot? Instruments of 
ideas, used, not using, slaves of the Gods,® scourged along all the thorny 
roads of life, resting not, fearing not, embracing ecstasy at the heart 
of despair. There is no tool that we must not try to wield, no weapon 
that we can be content to leave to others. In every field wc must enter 
into the world-struggle. And we must aim at defeating every great 
competiton. The new learning is ours, no less than other men’s. 
The search for truth is ours, and we are as well equipped for it as any. 
Civic integrity is ours, we have only to demonstrate it. Honour is ours. 
We may have to carry it into places new and strange. The communal 
consciousness, the corporate individuality all are ours though we have 
to express them in unknown ways.”^ Can man-making religion go 
any further than this? It has been said sometimes that she was a reaction¬ 
ary in her social views. Yes, she was: if by liberalism we mean a sense¬ 
less and injudicious craving for all that is new, all that clutches at the 
shadow without aiming at the substance, then she was a reactionary. 
Regarding changes in social ideas and the status of women in our society 
we read this: “Change there must be. Shall India alone in the stream¬ 
ing destinies of the ‘J^gat* refuse to flow on fcom form to form? But 
what we make shall be made freely, deliberately of our own will and 

* Article in the “Karmayogin”. 

* Religion end Dharma, p. 43. 

* la what a different context from that of Miss Githerine Mayo I 

* Religion and Dharma, p. 30. 
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judgment, deliberately designed towards an end chosen by ourselves. 
Shall we, after centuries of an Indian womanhood, fashioned on the 
pattern of Sita, of Savitri, of Rani Ahalya Bai descend to the creation 
of coquettes and divorces? Change it is that there must be, or Tn^^i^l 
goes down in the shipwreck of her past achievements. But new learn¬ 
ing shall add to the gravity and wisdom of the past without taking from 
the ancient holiness. Wider responsibilities shall make the pure more 
pure. Deeper knowledge shall be the source of a new and grander 
tenderness. This generation may well cherish the hope that they 
yet see the hand of the Great Mother shaping a womanhood of the future 
so fair and noble that the candle-light of the ancient dreams shall grow 
dim in the dawn of that modem realisation.”^ 

Some of her excellent studies of Indian historical problems and the 
methods of historical research to be followed in India have been collect¬ 
ed in the book: “Footfalls of Indian History.Her idea was; India 
herself is the History we must learn to read. The whole of India is 
necessary to the explanation of the history of each one of its parts. 
Much of the materials of our past history may have now been destroyed 
but much yet remains if only we have apt workers in the field. Con¬ 
clusions, she pointed out, should be reached by careful eollation of facts 
without bias of any kind. When we have reached a fact, the next effort 
should be to relate it to known central events e.g., we know that capi¬ 
tals changed in Bengal from Pataliputra to Gaur and from Gaur to 
Vikrampur. These transitions could not have taken place without im¬ 
mense social consequences. The changes that followed with the rise 
and fall of cities require to be scientifically studied. By learning to re¬ 
fer everything to its own time and to the state of mind that gave it birth 
we build a synthetic history of the country we live in. And she applied 
her methods remarkably well in all her studies of Indian life and 
character and of as much of her history as she could divine at the time. 
If she had lived to write an elaborate History of India in the broader 
light of today it would have been a remarkable book indeed. 

* Chapter on *Tunction of art in shaping Nationality in *Qvic and National 
Ideals’ ” (Udvodhan, Calcutta). 

• jPbotfidls of Indian History, (Longmans Green, 1915). 
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With unetring instinct she understood—and we must remember 
that she wrote before the discovery of the ruins of Harappa or Mohen- 
jodaro—^that though as a matter of fact the strictly historical period in 
India may be comparatively short, something less than thirty centuries, 
there can be no difference of opinion as to the vast length of her total 
period of evolution. The oldest problems of the world’s history have their 
field here. Many a time she pointed out that the methods of sociologi¬ 
cal inquiry were necessary for the reading of Indian History aright. 
To the would-be historian and research-worker she advised: “Never be 
contented with the ideas and wisdom which are gathered in the study. 
We have other senses and other faculties besides those of language. 
We have limbs as well as brains. Use the body, use all the senses. 

Use even the limbs in the pursuit of truth.therefore, if you want to 

understand India, visit first the great historic centres of each age. Turn 
over the earth and stroke the chiselled stones with your own hands. 
Stand in the spot where an event happened even if no trace of its occur¬ 
rence is still visible.to understand the Buddhist Bhikshus go out 

and beg. To understand Aurangzeb, sit in the mosque at Delhi and 

pray there the prayers of the Mohammedans.whatever you seek 

bend every faculty on its achievement. What you believe—make your¬ 
self to it as dough kneaded by the baker, as clay worked by the potter, 
as the channel to the water of the river. Make thought into sensation, 
sensation into experience, experience into knowledge—and let know¬ 
ledge become character.” With Nivedita sense and symbol, scholar¬ 
ship and character went hand in hand, the one without the other was 
an aberration that she could never for a moment tolerate. And this is 
what real Brahminhood implied at one time in our history. 

Since Nationality was the keynote of all her thoughts and aspirations 
for India, her insistence on the function of art in the shaping of nation¬ 
ality deserves special mention. The new school of Oriental art, then 
in an incipient stage was much indebted to her power of interpretation 
and analysis. Her highly illuminating comments on the pictures of 
the New Bengal School of painters, as they were published month by 
month in the magazines conducted by Mr. Ramananda Qiatterjee, were 
eagerly read by thousands. She based her observations on the fiict 
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that art offered us the opportunity of a great common speech and there¬ 
fore its rebirth or rather its reawakening was essential to the upbuild¬ 
ing of the Motherland. India has known many great art-epochs, the 
memory of which she still retains with love and appreciation. She 
indicated the future of art in India in these words: “Ibe age that sculp¬ 
tured Elephanta was deeply impressed with the synthesis of Hinduism. 
The power that painted Ajanta was as free and living in its enjoyment 
and delineation of nature as any modern school of realists. The builders 
and carvers of Sanchi, of Amraoti and Gandhara enjoyed a continuous 
evolution of art, marked by great periodic waves of enthusiasm, 
through several successive centuries. Even a Mohammedan Empire, 
apart from its own architectural undertakings only changed the form, 
it never attempted to suppress the process of creative art in India. An 
age of nationality must reserve into its own hands the power of each 
and all of these epochs. The key to new conquests lies always in tak¬ 
ing up rightly our connection with the past. The man who has no 
inheritance has no future.”^ She never implied that we should only 
reproduce the old masters while refusing to consider or adopt anything 
that is new. Her point of view was that to Indian people who were 
trained to art conventions and cultural associations of their country 
it would be useless to speak through the conventions and associations 
of Italy and Greece. “An Indian Painting,” she wrote, “if it is to be 
really Indian and really great, must appeal to the Indian heart in an In¬ 
dian way, must convey some feeling or idea that is either familiar or 
immediately comprehensible; and must further, to be of the very highest 
mark arouse in the spectator a certain sense of a revelation for which 
he is the nobler. Thus an Indian man who has studied the carved stone 
doorways of Orissa or the beaten silver of southern temples, has al¬ 
ready possessed himself of a great language of the Beautiful, and when 
he speaks in that language in India, he will be understood by all, and 
outside India by those who ate sufficiently trained or sufficiently gifted. 
Now this langtiage he will speak to perfection because he himself will 
understand every line and curve of it.”® It is to this truly Indian point 

^ Civic and National Ideals, pp. 66-67. 

* Ibid, pp. 68-69. 
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of view in art to which the whole Indian nation will respond that she 
directed our attention. From her many superb interpretations we 
shall here select only one—a glowing version in words of the picture 
of ‘Sati’ by Nanda Lai Bose:— 

“Had the painter of this picture been a European, we should un¬ 
questionably have had the subject presented to us as a fine-looking wo¬ 
man, drawn to her full height, and facing the spectators in a mingling 
of beauty and triumph. Nothing could be mote significant of the 
distinctive character of Indian feeling, however, than the way in which 
Mr. Nanda Lai Bose has here set himself to approach the idea. We see 
before us a woman, beautiful indeed, and adorned like a bride, with her 
whole mind set on the moment of triumph, yet without the slightest 
consciousness of her own glory. The form is pure Sattva, without 
one particle of Rajas, as the Indian thinker might express it. The spire¬ 
like flames leap up. She kneels throned on a summit of fire. Yet 
there is no fear. No farewell sob is mingled with her praying. Her 
eyes see nothing—^neither the flames beneath, nor the loved ones she 
is leaving—^nothing at all, save the sacred form of him whom she is 
about to rejoin. Her mind is quiet, flooded with peace. The moment 
is one of xxnion. She knows nothing of separation. 

In this perfect fearlessness, this absence of any self-consciousness, 
what a witness we find to the Indian Conception of the Glory of Woman! 
What other lands have done in the name of the great causes,—^for 
faith, for freedom, for the right of knowledge,—^was here done, a thou¬ 
sand times more commonly, out of the sweet tenderness of the home. 
Well may the women who have done this thing be worshipped by their 
descendants for all time. And certain is it that in the race that has 
borne them, their courage and fealty can never die, but remain hidden, 
not again to be used in this form truly, but to find new utterance 
and fresh egression in the world-shaking crises of future ages. From 
the cloistered wifehood of the old Indian home to the martyr—death 
of the Great Saint—was it not in truth a path of glory, on which each 
footprint should receive out salutation?”^ 


1 Civic aod Natkxial Ideals, pp. 124-1x5. 
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Nivedita was great in words, thoughts and deeds. Her conversa¬ 
tion itself, it has been said, was literature. She had a historian’s grasp 
of events, a scholar’s zeal and knowledge, a poet’s vision and an artist’s 
pen, besides having the strength of a great *tapasya' behind her like 
that of Gargi or Maitreyi, which always made her flash like lightning 
and scorch all weakness of spirit like a thunderbolt. How appropriate 
that in choosing a symbol for the National flag of India her choice fell 
upon the ‘Vajra’ or the thunderboltl “Work, work, work” was her 
motto. She had no patience for idlers or sentimentalists of any kind. 
Every perfect thing to her was “Samadhi”—God-realisation. a\nd 
this was of the essence of the new religion she gave. 

I cannot conclude here better than in the words of one, himself 
an ardent devotee to the cause of India, who knew her in life and who 
wrote this after her death in 1911: 

“With her passed away one of those few who made Hinduism 
masculine and aggressive. She hoped for an India united in civic pur¬ 
poses. She was the apostle of a gospel which will at no distant time 
be the ‘Dharma’ of a new National life. Even now before the dawn 
of that day we are sensing the message of which she has been the seer 
and prophet and when that day dawns it will be on an India over which 
the Sister Nivedita lingered in thought and love.” 

We believe that this fervent hope has been or is about to be rea¬ 
lised and that her great life has not been lived in vain. 


Dqyamoj Mi fra 
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NEW FORMS IN THE ART OF BENGAL 

Indian att is no longer strongly reminiscent of the beautiful minia¬ 
tures of Persia or of Mughal India or Rajputana tinged with a warm 
western glow. Such were the illustrations of Omar Khayyam of Ab- 
anindro Nath Tagore, which represent some of the best work he has 
ever done and which first drew the attention of the West to this pioneer 
oriental art revivalist. The Omar Kkayyam illustrations were inspired 
by Persian miniatures and Mughal technique is inherent in them. Ab- 
anindro Nath could successfully reproduce the manner and spirit of 
Mughal art at will. His “Shah Jehan building the Taj” would have 
done honour to the first painter of that monarch’s court. Not that 
he could not be thoroughly original even in the treatment of a Mughal 
subject as for example in his “Last days of Shah Jehan” or of a Persian 
one as in some of his Omar Khayyam drawings and in his Arabian 
Nights’ pictures. He had always been intensely original in his treat¬ 
ment of Buddhist and Hindu themes and has most profoundly impressed 
a host of followers. Less remembered now-a-days, Abanindro Nath’s 
elder brother, Gaganendra Nath, was a truly versatile artist, who, besides 
his cubistic fantasies, made a distinct contribution to the expansion of 
the Bengal school by his prolific landscapes with golden sunsets, noc¬ 
turnes and cartoons, in none of which had he any superiors. Other 
notable workers in the field who achieved distinction in those early 
years were Abanindro Nath’s pupils—^Nanda Lai Bose, Asit Kumar 
Haidar, Surendra Nath Ganguly, Kshitindra Nath Mazumdar, Surendra 
Nath Kar and Samarendra Nath Gupta. Each of them contributed 
something of his own, as did others too, to the development of Bengal 
art. One admires the exquisite delicacy of touch and grace of Asit 
Kumar Haidar and Biresswar Sen, and the languid fascination of the 
art of Saroda Ukil with its characteristic cold and sensitive colouring. 
Indian art was then passing through a phase in which critics like Roger 
Fry saw nothing mote than an att of pretty book illustration. Conscious 
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Striving to imitate something has never produced great art. For 
a time Bengal art certainly did threaten to degenerate into a pretty art 
of book illustration reproducing the same standardised forms, almost 
the same colour schemes and the same mannerisms, under the influence 
of the master Abanindro Nath. Strangely enough that, too, was the 
period when it was sensitive to the least adverse criticism. The inspi¬ 
ration of Persian, Mughal and at one time of Japanese art, notably in 
the work of Promode Kumar Chatterjee, turned Bengal art into a de¬ 
corative art. This was also the literary and mythological phase of 
Bengal art when stories from the Buddha legend, from the Ramayan, 
Mahabharata and Meghduta inspired the artists with themes. 

In 1926 appeared in “Indian Art and Letters” and in “Rupam” 
my paper on “Old Bengal Paintings”, which had been written at the 
request of Mr. Havell and read by him in the form of an illustrated lec¬ 
ture before the India Society. As, years before Havell wrote “In¬ 
dian Sculpture and Painting”, Bolendra Nath Tagore had thrilled 
thoughtful minds in Bengal by his vivid presentation of the glories 
of Mughal art; so, long years before a second person wrote on old 
Bengal art, that paper of mine opened the eyes of people to the achieve¬ 
ments of the Paf painters of Bengal. There has since been a radical 
change in the outlook of artists in Bengal. The credit for bursting the 
bonds of convention of contemporary Bengal art belongs to Jamini 
Roy. The art of the Votms threw a spell over him and his revolt was 
the outcome of it. He owes to his study of Pat painting both his bold 
masterly drawing and his unconventional colouring, though in the 
latter respect he has created a convention for himself. To-day Jamini 
Roy and Nanda Lai Bose and even the great Abanindro Nath are once 
again harking back to those old Pat painters—^trying to glean the best 
of their art and to evolve from new forms of art a new and national 
art in the light of their own e3q>eriences as creative artists. The harking 
back to folk art was in a way good, for folk art has in its nature a primi¬ 
tive directness, vigour and spontaneity, is free from artificial refinements 
and is also a national art, but it had its defects as well, and it would not 
have done to make mere imitation of folk art, which can at best produce 
a neo-primitiveness, the basis of a living national art. The folk artist 
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was a humble man with no gfeat traditions of culture or artistic attain¬ 
ments behind him and he catered for a class which could not visualise 
a higher standard than his own. Both Jamini Roy and Nanda Lai 
Bose have experimented with the forms of folk art. For each there 
has come a time when he has attempted to re-incamate folk art and each 
has in his own -way transformed it into something new—something 
showing its author’s creative individuality. This change has meant 
not merely a change of theme and technique but a change of vision. 
Formerly the modelling of their art on Mughal and Rajput miniatures, 
especially the former, had made the work of the Bengal painters resemble 
the album pictures or the miniatures of manuscripts of the Mughals 
—a thing to be held up and admired by the connoisseur at close quarters. 
Asit Kumar Haidar’s studies at Ajanta and Bagh made him work on 
large surfaces and some of his finest achievements are his large drawings. 
He, too, has been an experimenter in various ways. In Bengal the study 
of the technique of fresco painting on the one hand and of the Bengal 
Ptf/ on the other—^neither of which was meant to be scrutinised like 
miniatures—^has led to the execution of works meant to be looked at 
from a distance and to convey impressions of space, light and air. 

Nanda Lai Bose and Jamini Roy arc two of the outstanding per¬ 
sonalities in the art not only of Bengal but of India to-day. Both have 
clearly departed from the merely decorative tradition which had been 
followed by the majority of the painters of the Bengal school. In 
attempting to shun the old tradition of literary or mythological themes 
and the old style of painting at all costs, and to paint life as they see it, 
some less gifted artists are to-day in danger of their art degenerating 
into photography through lack of imagination. Nanda Lai Bose and 
Jamini Roy have both felt the urge for bold initiative. Each has 
been seeking new means of expression. Nanda Lai Bose achieved fame 
while his art was in its essence decorative; to-day it has become not only 
something full of rhythm but something full of vitality and brilliant 
expression—^not too conscious of decorative value yet withal with a de¬ 
corative charm peculiar to it. Like the man himself, there is in his art 
a complete absence of afiectation. Unassuming and utterly simple in 
his manner, he is totally devoid of self-consciousness. It is his sincerity 
12 
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as man and artist which makes his work so great. He brings a vivid 
imagination to the aid of perfect technique. He has a noble sense of 
beauty of form and dignity of style. He is a craftsman in the best 
sense of the word—^that is why he is both a painter and a sculptor. 
His versatility is truly great and in the multitude of technical experiments 
he has made, he has never failed to achieve high distinction. But it 
is in fresco painting that he is greatest of all. His brilliant gifts call 
for their use on larger compositions. Given the opportunity it will 
be as a fresco painter that he will compel the unstinted admiration of 
all lovers of art. Jamini Roy is passionately interested in the various 
problems of art. Ever since he forsook portraiture in oils for the style 
of the old Bengal paintings he has been a seeker into the essence of art, 
its aims, ideals and technique. In this search he has ejqjerimented 
endlessly. He has mastered many styles—^we find him even painting 
western subjects in modernistic styles—^but has not allowed any to 
master him. He has a critical mind and it is this which in spite of his 
mastery of western technique keeps his art essentially Indian. His 
“Mother and Child” pictures and his bands or rather friezes of worship¬ 
pers and dancers are among the most significant of this artist’s many 
remarkable compositions. Both Nanda Lai Bose and Jamini Roy 
have a decided preference for tempera painting but their methods and 
palettes differ very considerably. In both again we see that fine 
perception of the right use of line and colour—neither too much not 
too little—^which is rather unsatisfactorily styled economy of line and 
colour. 

One who has come to the fore in Bengal to-day with a distinct 
and important contribution of his own to the new movement is Benud 
Behari Mukerjee. Close sympathy with nature is his chief characteris¬ 
tic and he is happiest in his studies of trees and landscapes—thitherto 
neglected by the Bengal school. Others are painting trees and land¬ 
scape but Benud Behari Mukerjee paints them differently: he sees the 
significance of trees and the spirit within them. Nanda Lai Bose, too, 
is giving a new importance to landscape in his work which was absent 
in his earlier work except very rarely as in his “Song of the Rainy 
Season”. Such paintings as “Summer”, “Travellers” and “Palm Fo- 
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test”, shown in a recent exhibition, ate admirable illustrations of this 
new development in his art. It may be asked; what has emerged 
out of all these experiments—out of the great variety of styles evolved 
and the technical experiments made by these artists ? In this country 
art has not been mustered on the basis of an ideology as in Socialist 
Russia or in Fascist Italy. Yet it is striving and striving hard to express 
new thoughts, new feelings, new aspirations. Truly the old order of 
placid contentment has passed away. Compared with yesterday 
Bengal art has to-day become something more virile—something not 
merely pleasing in its decorative appeal—something more truly original 
and approaching a national art. We are at last beginning to glimpse 
the vision of a great development of creative art in India in the near 
future. Already the older forms based on the Ajanta paintings and 
on Persian, Mughal and Rajput miniatures are becoming suspect as 
old-fashioned while the new forms are yet but imperfectly understood 
—^but a fashion for the new has certainly been created and'no longer 
is Indian art content to be a revival of ancient or mediaeval art or an 
imitation of Western or Far Eastern art. 


Ajit Ghose 




PAINTINGS OF RABINDRANATH 

Eleven years back, Rabindranath Tagore sprung a surprise on the 
whole world. Ever since 1915, when he received the Nobel award 
in literature he has held the public attention. Numerous translations 
as well as original works which he has continued to produce bear wit¬ 
ness to his remarkable literary activity. From a literateur of distinction 
he has gradually emerged info a philosopher and a sage. Who could 
have thought that the hoary poet had all this time been nursing his 
latent talent in line and colour ? It had not even been known that 
the poet had been spending a good deal of his time in practising draw¬ 
ings. The secret was well-kept till the day when came the almost dra¬ 
matic announcement that some hundreds of his drawings were to be 
exhibited in Paris. The advent of a well-known poet into the sphere of 
representational art at the advanced age of 67, is something unique 
alike in the annals of art and literature, and compels attention. It is 
but another illustration of the youthful creative impulse which the poet 
has kept alive in him in spite of creeping age and its burdens. The 
paintings of Tagore have since been shown in most of the capitals of 
Europe, and at several places in India, and have gained much publi¬ 
city and aroused keen interest in art circles everywhere. The question 
arises : Is this digression of the poet in the domains of pictorial art a 
mere intrusion, or has it a meaning, a significance, and is intended to 
serve as another medium of expression of the message of the poet to 
the world ? 

Before answering this question let us enquire into the genesis of 
the work. 

There ate two different theories. The former seeks to provide a 
background of careful, conscious preparation by the poet. Mr. Mukul 
Day, prindpal of the Government Art School at Calcutta, has not only 
pointed out dbe poet’s old interest in painting extending bade to the 
ytar 1907, and the existence of some actual sketches that the poet made 
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in 1915, while on a visit to the Ramgarh hills, but has even made le- 
fetence to the artistic ancestry to which Rabindranath has been bom. 
Mr. Asit K. Haidar, principal of the Government Art School, Lucknow, 
has sought to transfer to the results of the poet’s bmsh all the rich and 
variant qualities which we have learnt to associate with the produc¬ 
tions of the poet’s pen. He says: “The beauty and illusion which 
the spontaneity of the poet’s pen creates is repeated when the poet 
takes up his brush.” Thus if we were to accept the view of these 
artists, the paintings of Tagore come before us full-fledged, not only 
in the preparation which has gone into their making, but in the beauty 
of their actual performance. 

The other view—and this view is sponsored by no less an art critic 
than Dr. Qiomarswamy—takes little count of the theory regarding 
preparation. As to any training, it says, the poet “simply does not pos¬ 
sess it”. It regards the creations of the poet in the sphere of pictorial 
art as “childlike” and just the results of “his playful vision”. The 
poet as we know him, has been a restless seeker after new mediums 
of expression all his life. In the domain of letters he has experimented 
with many and varied forms—^poetry, drama, essay, novel, short story, 
prose—^in all their long and short subdivisions, with conspicuous 
success. Even in the field of music and dancing he has been respon¬ 
sible for innovations. A few years back he was heard to be trying his 
hands at plastic art. So the poet’s practice of drawings appears to us 
to be the seeking of just another medium for the display of his energy, 
with this difference in his practice of letters and the practice of draw¬ 
ings, that whereas in the former case, he sets out with a definite purpose 
to serve, in the latter case he abandons himself to chance. But of this 
we shall have more presently. 

Let us come to the pictures themselves. 

The first drawings of the poet were made on his beautifully writ¬ 
ten Bengali manuscripts which had to be covered with erasures as a 
result of second thought or revision. The erasures on the manus¬ 
cripts appeared to the poet to be highly inartistic and in violation of 
rhythm in form. And it was a desire on the part of the poet to bestow 
rhythm to the ugly erasures that made him perform those operations 
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of the pen that brought these drawings into being. How this rhyth¬ 
mic impulse worked in the poet may be read in his own words : 
“ITie only training which I had from my young days was the train¬ 
ing in rhythm, the rhythm in thought, the rhythm in sound. I had 
come to know that rhythm gives reality to that which is desultory, 
which is insignificant in itself. And therefore when the scratches 
in my manuscript cried like sinners for salvation, and assailed my 
eyes with the ugliness of their irrelevance, I often took more time 
in rescuing them into a merciful finality of rhythm than in carrying 
out what was my obvious task.” 

The corrections on the manuscripts would usually take the form of 
horizontal crossings-out with thin threads of white between the black 
lines. What the poet did was to enclose these scratches into an outline 
so that the various erasures scattered over a page became like so many 
islands each one with a form and a volume of its own. Then in the 
infinite number of possible figures which might emerge if this archipel¬ 
ago were linked together, the poet, moved as if by some mysterious 
urge, would recognise the particular one which was trying to appear in 
that particular space, and which was, so to say, already completely 
traced out and only needed to be made visible. The poet would have 
no clear aim except of bringing these correcting marks into harmonious 
relationsliip with each other and the written page. He would allow his 
pen to roam at will trusting only the rh3rthmic impulse which guided his 
pen along lines of beauty, sometimes achieving very near the expression 
of natural form. Thus the pictures do not represent a scheme precon¬ 
ceived in the poet’s mind. From a mass of desultory matter he would 
simply go on to create by means of rhythmic flow of lines forms, of the 
finality of which he would have no idea himself. It would just be a 
process of giving birth to forms as if waiting to be bom. This may be 
said to mark the first phase of the poet’s artistic activity. It would be 
seen that diere is no evidence on the part of the poet of any attempt 
to be representational. There is just an abandonment of the creative 
impulse to diance. 

This leads us to a considetation of Tagore’s theory of his own art. 
He says: 
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“In the process of this salvage work, I came to discover one fact, 
that in the universe of forms there is a perpetual activity of natural 
selection in lines, and only the fittest survives, which has in itself 
the fitness of cadence, and I felt that to solve the unemployment 
problem of the homeless heterogeneous into an interrelated balance 
of fulfilment is creation itself.” 

Thus it would be seen that the poet recognises the existence in 
the universe of desultory, discordant and inharmonious forms, 
also the possibility of their being converted into harmonious, pleasing 
ones; and calls this work of conversion as creation itself. Judged 
from this point of view the work of Rabindranath acquires a signifi¬ 
cance beyond its immediate results. 

The transition from the first phase to the second one is rapid. 
Having recognised the existence in the universe of desultory and dis¬ 
cordant forms Rabindranath does not rest content with the job of 
rescuing such forms on the pages of his manuscripts alone; he extends 
his operation to forms outside. The poet has long since abandoned 
the starting point of turning erasures into design. Fate and gods 
give him nowadays other starting points, but there are recognisable 
traces of his first manner even in his latest works. There is always to 
begin with a given cell round which the work develops itself; a nuc¬ 
leus as Tagore calls it, and from this moment onwards the unknown 
laws which govern the evolution of forms direct the hand of the creator. 
These forms begin by having an abstract character. Little by little, 
whether by a kind of self-produced evolution or because tlie influence 
which prompts them is touched by some memory of the common world, 
they acquire a certain resemblance to what we call nature. They be¬ 
come a face; they sometimes assume the form of a probable animal; 
or they just hesitate to choose their destiny. We find in this phase of 
the artist’s work the rhythmical impulse almost immediately linking 
itself up with the visual experiences of the material world. There is 
an abundance of unknown and probable animal forms and in one or 
two cases an exquisite handling of line and form in which human figures 
derive their beauty and their value as design and not from direct re¬ 
semblance to human figures. It is the quality of line by which 
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those figures are expressed that is significant. 

In the third or the last phase we find that the artist has already 
become, more or less, a representational artist. With very few excep¬ 
tions the human face assumes the dominant factor in his works. Not 
only do we have single heads, but groups, sometimes large ones, make 
their appearance. Greater minutiae has come to be introduced and 
further deliberation is in evidence, accompanied, of course, by a pro¬ 
portional loss of spontaneity. A small group of drawings of land¬ 
scape effects is to be found and in these, more than in any others, the 
impulse towards representation is to be marked. An interesting deve¬ 
lopment relating to this phase would seem to be that in which the de¬ 
sign is a deliberate aberration from natural forms approaching in some 
instances the grotesque. The third phase marks naturally the culmina¬ 
tion of a process the manner of the working of which has been uniform 
throughout. There has always been a germ of fortuitous design pre¬ 
sent and the representation has always been woven round this germ. 
This period furnishes a bewildering variety of forms difficult to classify. 

We might pause to consider for a moment the connection between 
Rabindranath’s work as a poet and his work as a painter. Tagore 
himself confessed to M. Henry Bidou, the French art critic, that 
there was no connection between the two. As a poet he has before 
his eyes a vision which he describes as a mental representation. 
He sees a garden, a landscape or a face. He imitates as a painter imi¬ 
tates the model impressed upon his mind. His verses cornmunicate 
images seen or created. On the contrary when he becomes a painter— 
and this is the strangest part of the story—^he ceases to copy exactly at 
the point at which others begin to copy. His pictures, as has already 
been said, do not represent a scheme pre-conceived in his mind. 
So far from seeing them beforehand, he actually does not know, while 
doing them, what they are likely to be. So, as M. Bidou remarks, 
“in producing his poetry he worked as a painter: now that he is a 
painter he works like a poet. The whole of this work is on the border¬ 
line of two sciences or two arts”. 

The q[uestion is often asked as to what is the meaning of this pic¬ 
ture or t^t. Even where the artist is avowedly representational it is 
*3 
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sometiires difficult to ascribe a meaning to a picture because accident 
has led the artist into creating forms which are outside his design and 
which, so to say, have come into existence in spite of the artist. In the 
case of Tagore’s pictures this difficulty is considerably enhanced from the 
nature of his creation. His drawings are more than ever the creatures 
of accident. It is true, as has been remarked, that his later drawings 
have become growingly representational. But the representational 
part consists in their being more and more in conformity with the 
objects in the material world. Their origin, however, remains a matter 
of pure accident. Never does the poet know what he is ultimately going 
to produce, and he frankly says that if his drawings have any value it 
is not because they represent an idea but only because of their innate 
quality of form. 

In the foreword to a pamphlet issued by the City Museum Art 
Gallery of Birmingham, he says : 

“My pictures are my versification in lines. If by chance they are 
entitled to claim any recognition, it must be primarily for some 
rhythmic significance of form which is ultimate and not for any 
representation of an idea or representation of a fact.” 

It is for this reason that he gives no titles to his pictures. In a state¬ 
ment which he made in Moscow in 1930 the poet said : 

“People often ask me about the meaning of my pictures. I remain 
silent even as my pictures are. It is for them to e3q)ress them¬ 
selves and not to explain. They have nothing ulterior to their 
own appearance and if that appearance carries its ultimate worth 
then they remain, otherwise they are rejected and forgotten, even 
though they may have some scientific truth or ethical justification.” 
Pressed to give names to his pictures, Rabindranath wrote a letter 
in Bengali to the editor of the Modem Review. The following is a 
free translation: 

“To give names to the pictures is absolutely impossible. I tell 
you the reason. I do not draw after thinking of a subject. Ac¬ 
cidentally the form of something of unknown family and character 
rises at the point of my moving pen—^like the birth of Sita at the 
point of King Jaixaka’s plough-share. But it was easy to name 
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that accidentally botn new baby—^particularly as the name was not 
that of any subject. But my picture-daughters are many. They have 
come uninvited. How can I count and identify them according 
to a register. I know unless names are attached to forms no 
comfort is felt in regard to acquaintance with them. So my sug¬ 
gestion is this: let those who will see or take the pictures, them¬ 
selves give names to the nameless ones—^let them give the shelter 
of names to those who lack that refuge.” 

In the face of these explicit and repeated statements of the poet- 
artist there are those who would read wonderful, mysterious mean¬ 
ings in these pictures and impress upon others their mystical profun¬ 
dity. For example, Mr. Mukul Day, himself an artist of some reputa¬ 
tion, says in his introduction to an Album of Tagore’s paintings : 
“It is true that a sense of mysticism pervades the majority of 
Rabindranath’s paintings. But once the veil is lifted their 
meaning becomes as clear as daylight.” 

To such as would not be convinced by the statements of the poet 
himself the warning from that well-known art critic Dr. Cooiharswamy 
may be sounded : 

“Because Rabindranath is a great and sophisticated poet, a citizen 
of the world, acquainted with life by personal experience and by 
familiarity with the history of culture in Asia and Europe, it must 
not be inferred that these paintings... .are sophisticated or meta¬ 
physical. It would be a great mistake to search in them for hidden 
spiritual symbolisms: they are not meant to be deciphered as 
puzzles or code-messages.” 

Haidar is nearer the truth when he says: “The pictures puzzle us 
like some mysterious figures, yet they do not express any deep philo¬ 
sophical meaning, nor do they teach us a new art technique.” 

So much about the meaning of pictures. They have no meanings 
even as they have no titles and their value lies in the intrinsic qualities 
of their forms and not in any idea they represent. 

On the subject of Tagore’s technique very little need be said. In 
the passage from Haidar just quoted it is stated that the pictures do not 
teach any new art technique. But Mukul Day would not be satisfied 
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unless he has given to the poet praise for his mature technique as well. 
He considers the poet’s work to be “the result of the poet’s uncons¬ 
cious acquisition of technique of painting over more than half a century, 
his close association with the most celebrated painters of the world 
and his minute observation of the details of the technique of the art of 
painting”. Dr Coomarswamy should be taken to clinch argument on 
this point when he says, “it is obvious that the poet must have looked 
at many pictures in the course of his long life; but there is nothing 
in his work to show that he has seen them”. 

It would have been seen that these drawings were called into 
being not because the poet had wanted to convey any message through 
them, but out of the abundance of the playful vision of the poet. They 
have no links with his work in the sphere of letters and thus they stand 
apart. If the poet claims for them the title of works of creation, it is 
because he regards—and truly—the giving of rhythmical expression to 
desultory forms in nature as a work of creation itself. There are many 
who would consider it a great service to art to divert the attention of 
the artist as well as the onlooker from the subject matter of a picture to 
its innate form, from the theme to the design. Dr. Coomarswamy says 
that these pictures provide “genuine examples of the primitive in 
modem art”. Calculated primitivisms have of late become the fashion 
in certain circles of European art. We find here the real thing. Nor 
can the genuine originality of these attempts be doubted. They stand 
by themselves. They belong neither to the East nor to the West. 
Though Mr. Nandlal Bose has lately claimed that they belong to the 
Bengal School, they bear no relation whatever to the Bengali school of 
painting led by Abanindranath or for that matter to any contemporary 
school anywhere. When the time for their final evaluation comes, it 
may be confidently hoped that they would stand the test not only be¬ 
cause of their originality but also because of their success in capturing 
in some measure beauty within the confine of line and colour. 


R. C. Tandan 



THE PRECURSORS OF THE MUGHAL 
SCHOOL OF PAINTING 

It is often seen that some of the most far-reaching events of history 
owe their origin to insignificant facts. In the early years of the thir¬ 
teenth century, there was a drought in the vast grazing fields lying on 
the banks of the Onon river in Siberia and a little Mongol colony camping 
therein rose in rebellion against the Son of Heaven. Their leader 
Chengis Khan gathered round him various other Mongol clans and 
captured Pekin in 1214. His successor Ogdai Khan continued his 
conquests and after him Mangu Khan with his brothers Kublai Khan 
and Hulagu conquered between themselves the vast tract of land stretch¬ 
ing from the Lower Vistula to the China Seas. 

In 1258, Hulagu cvilminated his triumphant invasion of Tran- 
soxiana, Persia, Mesopotamia and Syria by capturing Baghdad, the 
seat of the ’Abbasid Caliphate. He followed up his conquests by an 
orgy of slaughter and destruction in the same way as his predecessor 
Chengis Khan had done before him. Flowering cities like Al-Jur- 
j^iyya, Merv, Khiva, Nishapur, Herat and Bamiyan lay in charred 
ruins and everybody excepting young women, children and skilled 
artisans were put to the sword. (I personally feel that the Mongols 
spared the artisans not because they had any soft corner in their hearts 
for art, but because being nomadic and camp-loving in their habits, 
they did not have even the rudimentary notion of house-building 
or architecture and as such required the assistance of these experts for 
rebuilding what they had destroyed. Glazed tile-decoration much 
practised in Persia after the Mongol conquests is, to my mind, an 
elaboration of the geometrical and floral appliqud-work on the 
Tartar tents, to which it beats a strong affinity). The conquering 
horde not only put to fire and sword all the ancient cities and 
their inhabitants, but destroyed and pillaged the fine libraries of 
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Bokhara and Baghdad, so that few examples have survived to the 
present day that can with certainty have assigned to them a date earlier 
than the thirteenth century. 

Of the Pre-Mongol art of old Persia, very little has come down to 
us except some illuminated service-books of the Nestorian and Jacobite 
churches showing distinct Byzantine influence. Mostly Christian 
artists decorated the now extant treatises on astronomy, medicine 
and folk-lore, like the story of Kalila and Dimna, as the Muslim painters 
were forbidden by the Quranic law to represent human figures. The 
style of these paintings as well as those in the Maqamat of A 1 Hariri 
is distinctly calligraphic and bears a strong resemblance to that seen 
on Rhages pottery which in its turn is a strange revival of the still earlier 
Sassanian style, which met with a premature end after the Arab con¬ 
quest of Persia in the yth century A.D. Although few real specimens 
of pre-mongol Persian art between the loth and the 13 th centuries 
have survived the ruthless vandalism of the invading legions, literary 
references to the then existing illuminated manuscripts, portraiture 
and art-galleries are fairly abundant in the writings of the loth century 
geographers and encyclopaedists like Al Istakhri, Ibn Haqwal, or Al- 
Masudi and point to the existence of both Sassanian and Zoroastrian 
schools of painting. 

The Manichaeans too must have exercised considerable influence 
on the old Persian art as in the Manichaean church the art of paint¬ 
ing was held in high honour and the founder of the religion Mani, 
was himself an artist and decorated his writings (the Arzhang) with 
pictures. The Manichaean art of book-illustration and book-binding 
in fine leather was, however, stamped out of existence between the 
eighth and the tenth centuries both by the Sassanian kings and the Arab 
Caliphs and no authentic example of Manichaean art was known to 
have survived till the discovery in 1904, by Prof. Von Lecoq, of 
a few Manichaean frescoes near Turfan. The Persians held the 
Manichaean art in great reverence and the highest praise that could 
be bestowed by a Persian upon the illustrious Bihzad was to describe 
him as painting with the brush of Mani. 

The conquest of Persia by Hulagu threw the gates wide open for 
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cultural intercourse between Persia and China. In the wake of the 
invaders, there was an influx of Chinese painters and illustrated books 
into Persia and vuider the dynasty of the Il-khans, one ruler after an¬ 
other brought painters and other artists into their newly acquired king¬ 
dom. Persian artists now looked up to Karakorum, their distant 
capital in China, for approval and scenes of murder, bloodshed and 
execution became the favourite motives in Persian art. The influence 
of China on the art of Persia was, however, superficial rather than 
fundamental, as temperamentally the two people were different and 
distinct. Chinese influence was responsible for the introduction into 
Persian art of the following:— 

# 

1) The Sinuous spiral cloud-form called “Tai” by the Chinese, 

2) The fantastic dragons, 

3) The mysterious bird Feng, 

4) The fiery halo in the form of a tapering mass of flame, such 

as Central Asian and Chinese art gave to the representations of 
Buddha. 

In the last quarter of the fourteenth century, Timur Lung set 
out on a career of devastating conquest and massacre and razed to 
the ground the flourishing towns of Zaranj, the capital of Sistan, Turshiz, 
the capital of Kohistan and Herat. Like his predecessors Chengis 
and Hulagu, he was fond of new architecture and set most of the 
craftsmen and artificers to work at the reconstruction of the town 
of Shahr-i-Sabz, his birthplace. With the reign of the Timurid prin¬ 
ces begins the great era of Persian art, craft and architecture, which 
were lavishly fostered by Timur’s son Shah Rukh (1404-1447) in his 
capital city of Herat and by his grandsons Ulughbeg and Mirza Bay- 
sunqur. The style of painting was yet stilted and archaic, but there 
was a growing brilliancy of colour which ultimately tan riot in the 
latter part of the century under Sultan Husain Mirza (1468-1505) with 
added grace, elegance and a larger freedom of movement. 

Another noteworthy feature of this period is the placing of bio¬ 
graphical details on record concerning the great artists of the time. 

Among the first signed paintings of the Herat school which grew 
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Up under the patronage of the Timurid princes, we find the illustrious 
names of Bihzad, Muhammad Naqqash, Aqa Mirak, Sultan Muhammad, 
Muzaffar Ali, Qasim Ali and others. Bihzad indeed was the leading 
spirit of the school of Herat and was acknowledged to be the most 
perfect painter of the age. He did away with the stiff archaism of the 
earlier Persian paintings and introduced elegance, grace, colour and 
above all a lyrical quality which were never before seen in Persian 
art. His genius was fully recognised by his contemporaries and kings 
and nobles vied with each other to keep him in their courts. His first 
patron was Amir Ali Shir, minister of Sultan Husain Mirza Bayqara, 
then the Sultan himself, then Muhammad Khan Shaybani who de¬ 
feated Sultan Husain Mirza and conquered Herat in 1507 and finally 
Shah Ismail, the founder of the Safavi dynasty who defeated Shay¬ 
bani in 1510. Shah Ismail was genuinely fond of Bihzad and made 
him the Director of the Royal Library with control over aU “the copy¬ 
ists, painters, gilders, margin-drawers, gold-mixers, gold-beaters 
and washers of Lapis-lazuli.” Bihzad died somewhere about 1525 
during the early part of the reign of Shah Tahmasp, who was his pupil 
and who later on gave shelter to Humayun when he fled before the Pathan 
onslaughts to Persia (1545). Among the most splendid examples 
of the work of the Herat school are the magnificent copy of 
the Shahnama in the collection of Baron Edmond de Rothschild and 
the British Museum copy of the poems of Nizami, gorgeously reproduc¬ 
ed by the Studio, London. 

After the death of Shah Tahmasp, the fine traditions of the school 
of Bihzad gradually died out and cheap imitators following a lifeless 
technique flooded the market with inferior productions. Gone were 
the brilliant colourings, the lavish ornamentations in gold and the lyri¬ 
cal quality; painting in general lost its courtly magnificence and became 
the hand-maiden of the people. 

The characteristics of the new school of painting were the calli¬ 
graphic quality of the drawings, somewhat akin to Qiinese brush¬ 
line work, the curtailment of the opulent palette of the school of Bih¬ 
zad and general simplification of form and background. Riza Abbasi 
is the representative artist of the new movement and worked prolifical- 
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Ijr till the end of the i6th century. It is difficult to ascertain if Riza 
Abbasi and Aqa Riza were one and the same person or if this Aqa 
Riza was indeed the father of Abul Hasan Nadir-uz-Zaman, the famous 
court painter of Jahangir. Whoever he might have been, this much is 
certain that he was a superb draftsman and colourist and produced hun¬ 
dreds of signed paintings in which long descriptions were sometimes 
given of the exact date and the circumstances under which the paintings 
were executed. He had many imitators, though none could counter¬ 
feit his subtle insight into form and the almost uncanny sureness of 
touch. 

After Riza Abbasi Persian painting degenerated into a set of stereo¬ 
typed formula:, till the new blood infused into it by Indian painters 
resuscitated it into the glorious Mughal or Indo-Persian school of 
painting. 

B. Sen 


H 




MOLARAM—THE POET AND PAINTER 
OF GARHWAL 

The migration of the Hindu artists to the courts 
OF THE HiMAIATAN PrINCES 

Mola Ram’s family history is a typical illustration of the migration 
of those Rajput (Hindu) painters from the plains of India into the hills 
in the Himalayas who laid the foundation of the Pahari (Himalayan) 
school of Indian paintings. And in Mola Ram’s paintings and drawings 
I have found proof for my thesis that there is no hard and fast line of 
demarcation in the paintings of the Mughal and Rajput (Hindu) Schools. 
As a result of my research in the matter I have come to the conclusion 
that the same Hindu artist often painted pictures in the two styles— 
Mughal and Rajput. 

It is a historical fact that Aurangzeb not only withdrew his patro¬ 
nage from the court painters and musicians of the Mughal Court but 
he expelled some of them from his court; and he even persecuted them 
as he considered music and painting part of idolatry and detrimental to 
the Islamic faith. Therefore, the Hindu artists at the court of Delhi, 
left the plains and went to hills, in the Himalayas. Besides, the hill 
Princes, who came in contact with the Mughal court, appreciated the 
art of the Hindu painters and invited them to their courts. Others 
left Delhi during the civil war that Aurangzeb declared and carried 
on against his own brother, Dara, and his sons. Some of them accom¬ 
panied Dara and his sons in their flights and campaigns. 

In the year 1658 (May) Mola Ram’s ancestors. Sham Das and Har 
Das, father and son, accompanied Suleiman Shikoh, son of Dara, in his 
flight to the court of Prithipat Shah, the King of Garhwal, whose 
capital was at Srinagar, and who ruled from 1640-1660. His descendant 
Col. Sit Narendra Shah, K.C.S.I., LL.D. now rules over half the Garh¬ 
wal, commonly called Tehri-Garhwal, with his capital at Tehri and 
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Undet threat of war, after i8 months stay at Srinagar-Garhwal, 
Suleiman Shikoh was surrendered to Aurangzeb; but Sham Das and Har 
Das were persuaded by the King of Garhwal to stay on in his court 
at Srinagar. They were both artists and became the court painters 
and courtiers of Prithipat Shah and his son Medini Shah. Har Das’ 
son was Hira Lai and his son was Mangat Ram, the father of MolaRam. 
Mola Ram tells us that his ancestors were Tunwar Rajputs and that he 
learnt painting from his own father, Mangat Ram. 

Mola Ram’s Chronology. 

When I first published notes on Mola Ram in the Modern Repiem 
of October 1909 and in the Rupam of October 1921 ,1 gave the date of 
Mola Ram’s birth as 1760 A.D., and of his death 1833 A.D. I still 
adhere to the date of his death as being 1833 which is absolutely correct. 
But as regard the date of his birth I have had to change my view. Since 
the discovery of some fresh materials, in the form of his signed and dated 
paintings and sketches, in 1936 ,1 have come to the conclusion that Mola 
Ram was born on or about lyjo A.D., if not earlier than that. 

It is a well-established fact that Mola Ram died the same year as 
Tej Ram, the father of Balak Ram, was born. Tej Ram, as a matter 
of fact, was bom in 1833. I knew Tej Ram personally, as he was my 
neighbour, at my ancestral home, Srinagar. Tej Ram died in 1904. 
Tej Ram was the son of Jwala Ram who was the son of Mola Ram, and 
died in 1848 at the age of 60. Mola Ram’s other son Shib Ram died in 
1855. Balak Ram is still alive. 

Jwala Ram, who himself was a painter, though far inferior to his 
illustrious father, Mola Ram, has left a Sketch of Mola Ram in which 
he has shown Mola Ram sitting with materials of paintiug and writing. 
Around him are placed heaps of his books, paintings and manuscripts. 
On this drawing is written “Musavar (painter) Mola Ram umra (age) 
73 years.” As the year of his death was well known so originally I 
calculated his age to be 73 at the time of his death and hence his former 
alleged date of birth, 1760; on the presumption that the sketch was 
painted after his death stating that he was 73 years old. 
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I have had to change my view regarding his date of birth. Jwala 
Ram’s drawing or the portrait of his father, Mola Ram, to my mind, 
does not indicate that it was painted after his death nor does it state 
a fact, namely, that Mola Ram died in his 73 rd year. To my mind, 
that portrait was drawn when Mola Ram was in his 73rd year, and it 
illustrates him as a poet and painter. I have about a dozen paintings 
and sketches of Mola Ram which are dated and signed and are written 
on, by Mola Ram himself. One of them, the earliest so fat available, is 
dated 1769 A.D.; and the last is dated 1821. Even if for argument’s 
sake we presume that the one dated 1769 is the earliest painting of Mola 
Ram, judging from its execution and drawing it could never be the 
work of a boy of 9 years of age, which it should be if the earlier date, 1760, 
should still be accepted as the date of his birth. In the absence of fur¬ 
ther proof, and taking this painting of 1769 as his earliest work, it could 
never be the work of an artist, even if he be a genius, younger than 19 
years of age. Therefore, I have, for the present, put down Mola Ram’s 
date of birth as being 1750. That would give his age as 83 years. May 
be he was born earlier and lived more than 83 years. 

The earliest dated painting of Mola Ran; 1769 

This painting which has emboldened me to surmise about Mola 
Ram was discovered by me in 1956 in his family papers and what 
was left of the sketches and paintings with Balak Ram Shah. It is an 
incomplete painting which was going to be of an xmusuaUy large size. 
It is 16 inches long and ii inches wide. According to his method, 
which is the traditional method of the Rajput painters, he had first made 
a sketch with pen on the whole surface of the paper. Then he started 
putting in colours. Only 10 inches surface is partially coloured; and 
over the rest still the outline exists. In the coloured part of the picture, 
on our right, is the principal lady smoking from a hukka, attended by 
two maid servants holding peacock feather fans. On the lower level 
one dark young woman, with tambora in her hand is singing to her. 
On the left, another high class lady is sitting in a sulky mood, as it were; 
and an old maid servant is telling her something to appease her as it 
were. In the uncoloured portion of the picture which is on the ex- 
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treme right there is one solitary figure of a lady standing watching 
from behind the half removed curtain. The picture is not complete 
nor is it fully and properly painted or coloured. On the back side 
of this picture Mola Ram has given the date as Sambat 1826 Fagun 15 
which corresponds to 1769 February. And in his own verses he has 
given the defects of the courtiers of the time, whom he calls lying 
flatterers who were misleading the king. He has written four verses, 
aU round the four corners with space for painting a picture, of half the 
size of the picture on the reverse side; and in each verse he has given his 
name. These verses contain the criticism, by youthful budding poet, 
of his contemporaries. It indicates his enthusiasm for right conduct 
and condemnation of the flattering mischievous unprincipled cour¬ 
tiers. 

Mold Ra»ys another dated and signed painting —1775 A.D. 

There is another finished early painting of Mola Ram which I call 
“Mor-priyed’, the lady with a pet-peacock, or the beloved of the pea¬ 
cock; because she is shown by Mola Ram as playing with a peacock. 
On the top of this painting which is dated Sambat 1852 (1775 A.D.) 
Mola Ram in his own hand has written the following verse, which 
gives the motto of a young man (25 years old), who is just entering life 
and puts before himself the true ideal of an artist: 

^ ^ I 

, 5 EnnE liWPOT ?ft, ^ 11 

Sambat 1852 Falgm i Sudi. 

(Mola Ram as an artist preferred true appreciation of his art to tons 
of money and millions of villages as his reward.) 

This dated and finished painting marks another landmark in 
Mola Ram’s chronology and in the development of his art. 

**Mastani Begtm*'—dated 1771 AdD. 

The third picture of Mola Ram, with which I propose to deal now, 
is a pencil sketch drawn by Mola Ram, "for his own amusement” or 
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“for his own pleasure.” He has written, on the top of this picture, 
(which is purely in Mughal style and is a Mughal subject, and but for 
Mola Ram’s assertion and categorical statement one might very well 
say that it was drawn by a Mughal Artist) the following verse: 

*ft^ricvH ii 

Samhat 1828 (1771) k£ sal Chaite Gat 16 

There are three female figures in the drawing. The central figure 
is of a lady, whom we might very well call a Begum, who has completed 
her bath but has not yet finished her toilet and dressing. In the mean¬ 
time she is listening to the music of a woman singer, who is sitting 
opposite her with a tambora in her hand. Behind her is sitting a maid 
servant, who has a cap for her head-gear, holding a cup in her hand. 
The Begum is looking towards the cup of wine with a pleasant look. 

The delicacy of the lines, the exquisite execution and delineation 
of this picture are superb. The style as well as the subject and the 
manner of drawing is unmistakably Mughal. Had there not been the 
above mentioned verse of Mola Ram written on the drawing the critics 
would have ascribed this picture to a Mughal artist. But as a matter 
of fact it was drawn by Mola Ram in the year 1771 A.D., when he 
was only about 21 years of age. He did it in the Mughal style be¬ 
cause the subject matter was Mughal. He calls her a gay lady fond 
of drinking, who was enjoying a drink and her meal, and was asking 
for more wine. The maid was handing over to her the cup. He 
says, “Mola Ram the poet and painter drew that picture to please him¬ 
self, in the year 1771 A.D.” 

The readers will agree with me that the value and importance of 
this drawing for the student and historian of Indian paintings is very 
great. 

So far as Mola Ram himself is concerned, though I have unimpeach¬ 
able evidence, both pictorial and literary, that he painted such and such 
and so many paintings, yet 1 have not come across any other painting 
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or drawing of Mok Ram in which he has written that he drew or painted 
that painting. He took pride in calling himself a poet who, it appears, 
at the time was considered of greater honour and importance. Though 
he invariably called himself Kavi (poet) for my own thesis this drawing 
of lAastani Begum is most valuable, to prove that the same Hindu artist 
often drew and painted in two styles—^Mughal and Rajput—and that 
Mola Ram was not merely poet but was also, indisputably, a very great 
painter. 


Evidence of Mola Ram’s Studio 

I will not deal, here, now, with more of his dated and signed paint¬ 
ings and drawings. I propose to show, in brief, from his writings that 
Mola Ram was not only a casual painter but that he had a studio and 
school of his own to which artists and admirers of his paintings were 
attracted from far and wide. 

Meeting oj Gurkha Governor, Hastidal with Mola Ram. 

Pradyuman Shah was the King of whole Garhwal from 1786 to 
1803 with his capital at Srinagar, on the bank of the Alaknanda, the main 
tributary of the Ganges. Mola Ram was the poet laureate and the court 
artist. In 1803 the Gurkhas invaded and overpowered Pradyuman 
Shah. Mola Ram remained at Srinagar. The first Gurkha Governor 
Hastidal Chautariya took charge of Garhwal. He met Mola Ram at 
Srinagar and saw his studio and paintings. Thereupon he remarked 
to him that he had heard a lot about his (Mola Ram) paintings 
at Kantipur (the then capital of Nepal) and he was delighted to see 
them with his own eyes: 

«rir vfhs Orfrft 551^ ^ 11 

And he asked Mola Ram to tell him all about the history of the kings 
of Garhwal: 
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Mola Ram as a historian. 

It was at his request that Mola Ram composed, in verse, a history 
of the kings of Garhwal. This historico-poetical work of Mola Ram 
is of considerable value, I am dealing with it separately. Here it will 
suflSce to say that Mola Ram had great historical sense and is very 
accurate in his facts. In some cases I have found him more accurate 
than the traditional genealogy and chronology of the kings of Garhwal, 
when I compared his historical work with contemporary records of 
neighbouring territories and inscriptions. He has neither exaggerated 
nor suppressed facts about the kings of Garhwal. He has given 
facts as they came to his knowledge from old people or contem¬ 
porary sources. He is so vivid and truthful in describing the charac¬ 
teristics and life of the old kings from Sham Shah (1548-78) down¬ 
ward up to the last king of Garhwal, Praiyuman Shah (1786-1803). 
He does not go back beyond Sham Shah. He has given also the 
description of the civil war between the ministers and the revolt of 
some of them against the king. 

It is in this historical work of his that Mola Ram has told us how 
and when his ancestors came to Garhwal, with Suleiman Shikoh, in 
1658; and that after the surrender of Suleiman Shikoh to Aurangzeb 
his ancestors. Sham Das and Har Das Tunwars, remained behind at 
the court of the King of Srinagar, Prithipat Shah. 

^ frar ^ 'n?r ft 1 

?r3r ?ft *T? ^rifi tI fir?# ^ wm f*r mr 1 
^Tt^nrrtr f>nTT 11 

References to Mola Ram’s studio and his paintings^ in his poetry. 

In the history of the kings of Garhwal he has casually referred 
to his being an artist and to his paintings. For instance when King 
Jaikrit Shah (1780-85) had to cope with the revolt of his own Go¬ 
vernor (Faujdar) Ghamand Singh of Dehra Dun he approached Mola 
Ram in his studio and told him why was he wasdng his time in painting 
at the time when the king was in trouble, on account of the revolt of 
*5 
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Ghamand Singh. Jaikrit Shah asked Mola Ram to go to Nahan (Sir- 
moot) and seek the help of Jagat Ptakash, the King of Nahan in sub¬ 
duing the rebel Ghamand Singh. 

Mola Ram composed a poem and painted a picture and sent it to 
Jagat Prakash, the King of Sirmoor, by a messenger to ask the assis¬ 
tance, which was in fact given by Jagat Prakash in quelling the rebel¬ 
lion. In the words of Mola Ram: 

^ JTfrcrsr ^ 1 

^ II 

I 

^ sHlcf) II 
5*r WT <mt I 

II 

WTTl fe5 I 

?n»fV 11 


?rR ^ !T^ ^TR ^T^TT II 

Here is the verse which Mola Ram then composed and sent to 
Jagat Prakash through Dhani Ram along with a painting showing an 
elephant, caught in quagmire, being hauled up and helped out of it 
by another elephant:— 


^Maharaj Jaykrit Shah (1780-85) being much worried (by the rebellion of 
Ghamand Singh his Faujdar, Governor, of Dehradun) came to me (Mola Ram) 
in my studio and said: “Why arc you wasting your time in painting while 
the evil-minded (disloyal) Ghamand Singh is revolting (and has come upon 
Srinagar); what will you get by painting. You must find some way to defeat him 
and defend me and yourself.” 

Then I (Mola Ram) composed a poem (for Jagat Prakash, the king of Sirmoor, 
Nahan) which could be as efiective as an arrow (to touch the heart) and yet would 
cost nothing. 
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JTTOT 5»T ^nr ^iw i 

^TT? ^r^ft ^rwf?nr f?pft ^ ii 

^ ^ ^ 7 , 

>ftT t ^ 7 ^ I 
OTf ^ ^ 5rr^ 

^firt^^^ff'^Tgsrrt ii 

^ ^rt’ ?PT^ ^ ^ Tft^nmT ?r ^ fsrart i 

?t fir Ppjft I f?3ft ^iTTf II 


IIS 


«nftTnr # rrnrr ipft 

Mola Ram’s paintings and reputation, as a great artist had reached 
outside Garhwal, down into the plains. Artists and lovers of art used 
to come to him to see his paintings and to learn the art of painting 
from him. Mola Ram himself sent out his paintings to his admirers and 
those who appreciated his art. It appears he had a regular school 
(studio) of painting. 


HDh, Jagat Prakash you are like the sun. And yet (in your presence) the dark¬ 
ness is devouring me. Just as an elephant is caught hold of (tormented) by an 
alligator, likewise is Ghamand Singh tormenting me. A hero can be helped only 
by a hero; and a king by king alone. When one is in trouble it is the brave who 
comes to his rescue. King's trouble can be warded ofiF by none but by a king. 
The fallen (dethroned) can be reinstalled by another king. Poet Mola Ram says: 
“the great men (kings) do not turn their back on the tradition of their family, in 
helping others.” 

When an elephant is entangled in quagmire it is only another elephant who 
can take him out of the mud. I (Mola Ram) composed this verse and, Q>ainted a 
picture showing the elephant stuck in mud) along with a picture, sent it (to Jagat 
Prakash) with Dhani Ram who took it away (to Nahon). 
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In his miscellaneous poems and verses I have come across the 
following lines on which are based the above observations: 

^ ’J'T, ttMV ^ t « 

^ t ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ra' ^ f II 

“Farda^’ Baqar Alt comes to Mola Ram. 

A Mughal painter who had seen Mola Ram’s paintings and had 
heard of him as a great master-painter came to him to his studio at 
Srinagar, and told Mola Ram: 

5fV*g:^ tT^ irff, 

«TTift 11 

The name of this admirer and Mughal pupil of Mola Ram was 
Baqar Ali whose literary name or title was “Fardaq”. Mola Ram has 
quoted Baqar Ali in one of his collections of verses: 

?rflr ^ i 

II 

f ^ I 

sTTiPft 5fnf II 


siT^ ^vx mm 4 # I 


^ Poet’s greatness is in his poetry and painter’s lies in his picture; and that 
of a musician is in his song—^which song may be as sweet as the voice of Kokila. 
The painter meditates on his paintings. Every one wants to be renowned. Mola 
Ram is well known all over the world for his poetry and paintings. He sends them 
only to those who admire and appreciate them. 

* 1 , Baqar Ali *Tardaq”, know it well that you, Mola Ram, who are well known 
in the world, draw beautiful pictures of pretty women (with moonlike faces) as if 
moon (itself) was sitting. You are known in tbc world as a sage. You do good 
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fT % f ^ fS 5 11 


Tf fiT t ?nr 1 

«PT ?re^ II 

Pri/jce Vritam Shah’s visit to Mola Kam’s studio. 

Similarly Prince Pritam Shah the younger brother of Raja Pra- 
dyuman Shah, even after he had left Srinagar for good, and was living 
at Tehri, the new Capital, with his nephew. Raja Sudarshan Shah, at 
a distance of 30 miles from Srinagar, used to come to Mola Ram to take 
lessons in painting and poetry, in spite of Mola Ram’s dissuading him 
not to take all that trouble. 

Tf, I 

^ ^ ^ II 

When Kunwar Pritam Shah could not go to Mola Ram, at Sri¬ 
nagar, he sent for Mola Ram to Tehri. But Mola Ram did not go. 
Thereupon Pritam Shah complained: 

fR- T «pff *n<?l ' l<.H I 

f sftcTWTf, 5 *r #5 TP’ f^rsT srnr II 
Maui Ram Bairagi visits Mola Ram. 

There was one well kno-wn traveller and religious teacher, Mani 
Ram Bairagi, who had first visited Srinagar in the year 1755, when 
Mola Ram was probably only an urchin of 3 years of age. He came to 
Srinagar again in the year 1818 and paid a visit to Mola Ram and his 
studio. He said to Mola Ram:— 


to everybody. Your generosity is •well known all over. I have come to you having 
heard all about your greatness. (As painter) and as a generous man, you must 
bestow on me your gifts. I have decided to stay (here at Srinagar) with you to 
practise (draw) pictures of various colours. 
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The same Mani Ram Bakagi fotmd great contrast in the condition 
of the Srinagar of the year 1755 and 1818. Then, in 1755, the city was 
so prosperous and happy and gay. But now, in i8i8, it was a ruined 
town. There was neither king there nor his ministers. There were 
no learned men and no good people in the city. So Mani Ram Bakagi 
asked of Mola Ram how and why had the city of Srinagar come to 
that lamentable condition: 

iH<5Kr 'JH ’T ^ II 

#nnTr trnft f, ^ <1 

Mo/a Ram’s ideal oj a painter and painting. 

Mola Ram’s ideal and ideas concerning painting are given in 
brief, in his own words: 

“That painter is to be praised in whose pen (brush) there 
is neatness; one who has fine pen and who can draw faithfully the 
likeness of the subject:” 

^ ^ 

^ 3ft rJT5rTf, 4’ 1 

“He alone should do painting whose pictures may be admired 


^Oh poet and painter, having heard of your fame I have come to you. Let 
me see with my own eyes, what I have heard of, so long, with my ears. Oh M'^l a 
Ram, you have become famous in the whole world, show me all your gUll and 
qualities as a poet and painter. 
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and appreciated by the whole world. That is to say the painting 
should have a universal appeal;” 

STRnr '’ft I 

Mola Ram learnt the art of painting from his father, Mangat Ram, 
whom he calls his ustad (master). He must have painted thousands 
of paintings. His paintings have reached America, England and 
Germany. In India, some of them have reached Calcutta, Patna and 
Benares. 

One complete set of eight heroines, Astha Nayakas, which is 
positively by Mola Ram and which bears his descriptive poems 
on each picture, and most of which are dated and signed, are 
in the collection of His Highness Col. Sir Narendra Shah, K.C.S.I., 
LL.D., the Maharaja of Tehri-Garhwal. And some, which from 
historical and artistic standpoint are of great importance, are with the 
writer. 


The Garhwal School of Painting 
Mola 'Ram and Kangra Kalam. 

The Garhwal School of painting, I can definitely assert, is a 
distinctive school of Rajput (Pahari-Himalyan) Painting, the centre 
of which was Srinagar and Tehri, where it thrived under the patronage 
of the Royal family of Garhwal. Some of the painters of this 
Garhwal School were the Princes of the Garhwal Royal family. At 
Tehri some artists of Kangra, Guler and Mandi also came. Two 
daughters of Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra (1774-1823) were 
married to Raja Sudarshan Shah (1815-1859). Sansar Chand of Kan¬ 
gra, who was a great patron of paintings, was a contemporary of 
Mola Ram. Sansar Chand ruled in Kangra when Mola Ram was in 
the prime of his life. There is evidence that Mola Ram was well 
acquainted with Kangra. There is a map of Kangra drawn by Mola 
Ram, which 1 have seen myself. 
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Other artists of Mola Ram*s family. 

In Mola Ram’s collection there are paintings of several artists some 
of whom belonged to his own family, and others are of those who came 
to learn the art from him. Also, it appears, there are some which Mola 
Ram might have collected from Kangra and other Punjab hiU States. 
In the beginning, before I have had the opportunity of seeing the whole 
collection and before I had discovered unfinished and signed paintings 
of Mola Ram mistakes might have been made in ascribing some pain¬ 
tings to Mola Ram, which probably were not painted by him. But now 
I have been able to surmount this difficulty. Now I am in a position 
to say which picture was painted by him and which was not. There 
is absolutely no doubt that among his ancestors, his father, Mangat 
Ram, his grandfather, Hira Lai and the two first cousins. Sham Das 
and Har Das, were artists. Among his descendants, whose paintings I 
have seen and about whom I propose to write later on, are Mola Ram’s 
sons Jwala Ram and Shib Ram who were artists of some merit. Others 
who practised painting, occasionally, are Tulsi Ram and Fate Ram. 
One great-great-grandson of Mola Ram, Baij Nath Tomar, son of 
Balak Ram, is receiving his training, as an artist, at the Lucknow School 
of Art and Craft; and it is hoped he will carry on the tradition of Mola 
Ram, as an artist, though, unfortunately not in Mola Ram’s Style. 

Other artists of Garhwal School. 

There is absolutely no doubt that there was definitely a School 
of painters in Garhwal, who would be grouped together in one School 
—Garhwal; which school, no doubt, stands in the same relation to the 
Kangra Kalam as do the other branches of Himalayan art of Basohli, 
Jamu and Mandi etc. in the Punjab hill States. 

In Srinagar itself so late as 1877, 44 years after the death of Mola 
Ram, according to a writer, who has written the history of Srinagar 
which is in MSS. with me, there were five families of artists (painters— 
Musawars) at Srinagar. Out of these five families of artists two belong¬ 
ed to the family of Mola Ram. I myself saw only two families of the 
descendants of Mok Ramin 1897, which refers to my earliest recollec¬ 
tion as a boy. And the same two families of Mok Ram’s descendants 
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Still exist at Srinagar. It means that, besides Mola Ram’s family, there 
were 5 other families of artists at Srinagar whose history is not known. 

When the Royal family of Garhwal left Srinagar in 1805 (when 
the Gurkhas invaded Garhwal) some artists must have accompanied 
them. 

In the collection of the present Maharaja of Tehri-Garhwal there 
are two paintings on which appear two pahari names, evidently of two 
Pahari painters of Garhwal, Manku and Chaitu, which are typical 
Garhwali names, still to be found in Garhwal. 

I started writing a series of articles in Hindi for the quartely Journal 
“Hindustani” in 1932 on “Mola Ram and His poetry and Painting”, 
which series is not concluded yet; and am looking forward to its publi¬ 
cation in a book form, illustrated. At page 436 of the “Hindustani” of 
1932 I described one of the above mentioned paintings which is in the 
collection of His Highness Sir Narendra Shah, K.C.S.I., LL.D., in 
the following words: (I am giving the translation of my Hindi words.) 
“The *hide and seek game is a fine painting. In this painting are 
shown on one side, in a picturesque forest, cows resting; in another part 
a cowherd boy {gap') is blindfolding Krishna’s eyes; four boys are 
running away to hide themselves; one boy is hiding behind the one 
who is shutting the eyes; two are hiding behind the trunk of the tree; 
and one cowherd boy is hiding himself up amongst the branches of 
the tree. This picture is a good specimen of the Garhwali (Pahari) 
Rajput painting (Chitrakala). On the back of this picture is written 
^Manak ki likin' —^painted or drawn by Manak.” 

Manku was most likely a pupil of Mola Ram. 

In the “Hindustani” I then made a prophetic surmise or expressed 
an opinion which has, I make bold to say, been found to be correct by 
an extraordinary coincidence, in 1936. I then wrote, in 1932, about 
Manaku and Chaitu “Like Manku, Chaitu also is a hill name.” These 
two names are still common in Garhwal. The style of Manku and 
Chaitu is very similar to that of Mola Ram. Therefore, it is possible 
that Manku and Chaitu were disciples of Mola Ram. 

On 6th August 1956 I had the good luck to look over the dis- 

16 
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catded, tom, sketches and old papers of Mola Ram by the kind courtesy 
of Balak Ram. Amongst those papers I found the original sketch in 
one colour ink, just the outlines, of Krishna’s “hide and seek** game 
described above. Evidently this drawing was prepared either by Mola 
Ram to teach his pupil, Manku, to copy it; or this sketch might have been 
drawn by Manku under the direction of Mola Ram, his master; and then 
afterwards he painted the picture referred to above, on which, with a 
sense of pupil’s pride, he has written “Manak-likhi.** On the drawing 
there are here and there, within the lines, names of colours which Mola 
Ram must have directed Manku to put in his finished pictures. It used 
to be common practice of the Pahari painters to draw a sketch first and 
decide what colours to put in, in which part of the picture; and then they 
painted those colours accordingly. I have with me such drawings, 
some of which are dated and signed by Mola Ram. It appears, it was 
his practice to first draw the outlines and then put in colours later. He 
used to write with his own hand on the top of the paper in his own 
verses, either the description of the painting he proposed to paint, or 
quote some of his poems. And then afterwards he drew on the lower, 
main, portion of the paper. 

In my opinion the Manku who painted the “Hide and Seek** picture 
and Chaitu were undoubtedly either contemporaries or pupils of 
Mola Ram. They might have belonged to those other 3 families of 
Musawars, (artists) of Srinagar, who lived in Srinagar up to 1877 A.D., 
as mentioned by the writer of the history of Srinagar. Mr. N. C. Mehta, 
I.C.S., in his “Studies of Indian fainting ” and “Bhartija Chitrakala ” 
held the same view; and he then wrote that Manku and Chaitu were two 
other Garhwali artists who were contemporaries of Mola Ram and were 
not inferior to him. 

But now, in his note “Manku and Her art” in the Illustrated Weekly, 
for March 13,1938, Mr. Mehta has said that Manku was really a woman, 
who lived in the Basohli hill State and had painted a series of Git- 
Govind pictures. I do not think that it is inconsistent that the painter 
of “Hide and Seek** picture was Manku of Garhwal and the author of 
Git-Govind pictures was some woman artist, a devotee of Vishnu; 
though I must say that Manku is an unusual name for a woman, in the 
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hills at least. Therefore, in spite of the slok written on one of the 
Git-Govind series of pictures, which Mr. Mehta has seen in the Lahore 
Museum, the author of Git-Govind paintings may be after all a 
man, whether he lived in Basohli or Garhwal. The fact that His 
Highness the Maharaja of Tehri has, besides the ''Hide and Seek’* 
picture, another picture of Git-Govind series which bears the same 
slok (verse) as the one in Lahore Museum shows that copies of pictures 
used to be made by artists. And if Manku of Garhwal copied the 
picture of Manku of Basohli and the slok, verbatim, it could still 
be said that there were two Mankus, one man and another woman, both 
living 50 years apart from each other. According to the slok the ori¬ 
ginal painter of Git-Govind executed the series about 1730 A.D., whereas 
Manku, the contemporary of Mola Ram, lived sometime about 1780, 
because Mola Ram’s date is definitely 1750-1833. Besides, when 
this slok was first translated by Mr. Mehta, in his studies, he had rendered 
the year as 1887 Sambat and not 1787 as now. Some Sanskrit scholars 
translate Giri as eight and others seven. Therefore, there is still room 
for holding that either Manku of Tehri Git-Govind pictures and 
Lahore pictures were the same or different persons. I will not enter into 
controversy at present and simply give the English translation of the 
Sanskrit slok appearing on the Radha Krishan picture in the Git-Govind 
series: “In the Vikram Sambat 1787 or 1887 {Muni vasugiri somai samite 
vikramavde) Manku who was malin devotee of Bishnu and was foremost 
amongst men of quality painted beautiful pictures on the basis of Git- 
Govind.” It is just likely that Manku of Garhwal, 50 years later, identi¬ 
fied himself with his name sake, the Manku of Basohli, whether he was 
a man or woman. 

Garhrval School’s connection tuith Kangra Kalam. 

Dr. Anand Coomarswamy has included the Garhwal School of 
Indian Painting in the Pahari School, in which are included—^Kangra, 
Jammu, Basohli, Mandi and Garhwal. But Mr. J. C. French, I.C.S, 
who is a great admirer of the Pahari kalatu and has himself visited most 
of these parts of the Himalayas, including Garhwal, has assigned a defi¬ 
nite |dace to the Garhwal S^ool and to Mola Ram. I will make a few 
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quotations from his recent book —Himalayan Art, 1931, 6 (Vide pp. j6- 
59 and 105-io8). 

Referring to a drawing by Mola Ram which he had bought himself 
at Srinagar from a descendant of Mola Ram, called Tulsi Ram, who is 
my contemporary and of my own age, Mr. French has made the follow¬ 
ing observations: 

“I found plate XXI with another descendant (Tulsi Ram) of the 
court-artist (Mola Ram) and a cousin of Balak Ram, a grandson of 
Mola Ram, in Srinagar village. I showed it to Mr. Mukandi Lai (at 
Lansdowne on way back from Srinagar) who has made a special study 
of this art, and he at once identified it as the work of Mola Ram, son of 
Mangat Ram, in his earlier period, probably about 1780. Mola Ram 
is one of the few Himalayan artists who are known by name, and is 
practically the only one, whose history is fairly well known. He was 
born in the year 1760 (it should be 1750) and died in 1833. Mr. 
Mukandi Lai has a collection of pictures of this artist. 

“Mr. Mukandi Lai has two interesting pictures of Mola Ram’s— 
one dated 1775 and another 1803. These pictures correspond with the 
period of Kangra Valley Art with which they concern. The picture of 
1775 has the simplification of line and severity of design, characteristic 
of that period. The picture of 1803 has softer and more luscious 
line and the design is more complicated and detailed. The atmosphere 
is romantic but has not yet become sentimental. It is the school of 
Sansar Chand, whom we shall meet immediately. Mola Ram knew the 
Kangra valley well. Balak Ram showed me a map of Kangra Fort 
and town drawn and signed by his ancestor (Mola Ram). But at the 
same time this Garhwal School though deeply influenced by and res¬ 
ponding sensitively to the Kangra valley, is yet not quite the same. 
The plate XXI is a good illustration of this. Design, subject and exe¬ 
cution, all point strongly to the influence of the Kangra valley. But 
in the flow of the line and the general atmosphere there is a certain differ¬ 
ence. The lyrical feeling and fluency so characteristic of the Kangra 
valley line are present here also, but there is an absence of the extra¬ 
ordinary lightness and brightness which is one of the glories of the 
Kangra art. There is a slightly heavier and more reflective, indeed one 
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might even say more sombre atmosphere about (Garhwal School as 
illustrated by Mola Ram’s picture) plate XXI; and this is characteristic 
of Mola Ram and the whole of Garhwal School.” 

Mola Ra/^ was a Representative artist of his age. 

It is most curious and interesting to note the way in which Mola 
Ram responded to and followed the flow of the cultural and artistic 
tendencies of his age. His life, as an artist, typifies and illustrates a 
complete revolution in the art of the hills. 

“He is good artist but no better than some of his contemporaries 
whose names have perished. Mr. Mukandi Lai who has been referred 
to as an authority on Mola Ram, is a fellow townsman of Mola Ram’s 
descendants, in Srinagar, and so has had every facility for the study of 
this painter. Mola Ram while not a dominating artist, is typical one 
and his career illustrates the course and development of Himalayan art 
as a whole. The pictures of Mola Ram in Mr. Mukandi Lai’s collection 
are good examples of this.” 

My friend Mr. Ajit Ghosh who is a great student and collector of 
Himalayan Art, and who has made a careful study of the paintings of 
the Punjab hills, has in an article on Rajput Paintings made the following 
observations about the Garhwal School of painting and about the art 
of Mola Ram. 

“The Garhwal Painting was undoubtedly modelled on the Kangra 
painting to which it is akin in spirit and inspiration. But for minuteness 
of details and for their love of the beauty of natural scenery, the Garhwal 
painters excel all the other Rajput schools. In fact the greater number 
of Pahari paintings in which the landscape has been charmingly treated, 
specially those in which we find sprays of small pink or white flowers 
in bloom, may be safely assigned to Garhwal. 

No paper on Rajput painting would be complete which did not 
pay a tribute to the work of Mola Ram, the greatest of the Garhwal 
artists. Undoubtedly Mola Ram represents the best and most indivi¬ 
dualistic work of the Garhwal School.” 

To Dr. Anand Coomarswamy (whom I consider my Guru (master) 
as an art critic and exponent of ^^an Art) I introduced Mola Ram’s 
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paintings in 1909-10. He has with him some of the most typical and 
best paintings of Mola Ram. He has expressed the following opinion 
about the Garhwal School of painting and about Mola Ram in his R^jr- 
put Vainting, Vol. I, p. 23 while dealing with the Pahari School; 

“Scarcely to be differentiated from late Kangra art and probably 
from that of intermediate States, such as Patiala, is the local school of 
Garhwal, which happens to be rather well known owing to the fact 
tliat there have come to the market a number of paintings by or attri¬ 
buted to Mola Ram, together with a miscellaneous collection of earlier 
and later drawings. This painter and poet attains rather a fictitious 
importance owing to the fact that his is almost the only name of a Pahari 
painter yet known. The differences (between the Kangra and Garhwal 
styles) are slight, as regards actual formulae, but the Garhwal works 
are on the whole ‘late’ in all senses of the word, and distinctly past the 
zenith of the Kangra style. Incidentally it is worth noting that nearly 
all very late examples of Kangra or Garhwal are alike in the drawing 
of hands, of which the fingers are sharply painted and drawn with little 
feeling.” 

My purpose in giving the above quotations was to show that 
Mola Ram and the painters of Garhwal School whose number is very 
large, indeed, do not stand apart from the well-known Kangra Kalam. 
The Garhwal school of Pahari (Rajput) painting is but a branch of the 
Himalayan Art. In fact in Garhwal School of the Himalayan paintings 
I have found every branch of the art of the Punjab or the Himalayan 
hills represented. There is definite evidence that in the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th centuries the Royal family of Garhwal was connected with 
marriage ties with all the Rulers of the Punjab hills; and the artists of 
Garhwal and these States were in close touch with one another and were 
constantly learning from one another. 


Mukandi Lai 
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When the history of the Indian Renaissance is written, painting 
would occupy a large place in it. A number of illustrious names rise 
to one’s memory—^Abanindra Nath Tagore, Nandlal Bose, Haidar, Ukil 
and Chughtai. In painting, we see the same vigour and enthusiasm 
today in India, as in poetry or music—or politics. As in Italy several 
centuries ago, one sees signs of a new awakening and response to life. 

These artists have''rendered great services to Indian art. They 
have revived and put fresh life into the frescoes of Ajanta. Under their 
inspiration, the elegant and classic figures of Ajanta seem to have woken 
up from their long slumber^and entered the library, the scholar’s cell 
and the collector’s museum. 

Chughtai is a figure apart in this distinguished galaxy. He doesn’t 
have the prestige and dignity of a distinguished family-name, the 
backing of a great school or the dash and enthusiasm of the Ukils. One 
does not hear of him as painting scenes in or decorating the India House. 
His pictures are not exhibited in the Royal Academy rooms. Nor has 
he crossed the seven seas. For years, he has silently and unobtrusively 
worked and gone on improving, till now his place in the world of paint¬ 
ing is unassailable. 

I remember Chughtai’s pictures in old numbers of the “Saraswati” 
and the “Modern Review”. Then painting in India did not have any 
market or respect. From those depressing times to now, Chughtai 
has been a loyal servant of his art. 

He has shunned publicity so much that one can’t visualise him. 
He has not competed for government favours and his photographs have 
not appeared in the monthly reviews or daily papers. Perhaps he is 
an ascetic-aesthete who goes on creating works of great beauty in some 
secluded comer far from “the hum of human cities”. 

After the publication of his “Muraqqa Chughtai” some acknow¬ 
ledgment of his e?ccellence is necessary. Here Chughtai has far outshone 
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himself. 

It is not necessary to have an advanced training to appreciate his 
work. There are no tortured or fantastic human forms and no eccentric 
patterns. To turn over his pictures is to love them. 

Chughtai is steeped in the old mythology of this country. He 
has absorbed the beautiful legends of Hinduism. At the same time, 
he is a glorious product of Islamic culture. In his paintings, you 
come across old Hindu gods or the Persian Sufis in happy company. 

In “Holi” he reveals a great insight into the legend of Radha and 
Krishna, its beauty and humanity. He has reproduced the traditional 
figures with accuracy and vigour. At the same time he has revelled 
in colour—the age-old aspect of Holi. It is a veritable feast of colour. 
It reminds one of gorgeous oriental sunsets and the magic of Eastern 
skies. 

In “Muraqqa Chughtai” he has illustrated the Divan of Ghalib. 
For this he has gone back to the manner of old Persian masters—their 
delicate brush-work, soft colouring and their love of portraiture. These 
pictures breathe of the atmosphere of old Persia. It is like reading 
Fitzgerald’s rendering of Omar Khayyam—^for the first time, with 
one’s youthful enthusiasm. Chughtai has the soul of a poet. One 
can imagine him expressing his love for these old-world things through 
another medium than line or colour. Perhaps he would be like Tagore, 
trying to sing or paint. 

Chughtai’s drawing is perfect. It has suggestiveness, delicacy and 
elegance. It pleases the layman and the dilettante equally. But per¬ 
haps colour is his strongest point. He has the traditional Indian love 
for the brown, the yellow and red—^the colour loved by those who 
adorned the walls of Bagh and Ajanta. But it has not the same hardness, 
the same permanence. 

He is a painter, but even more he is a great lover of beauty. 
Others may contend for things and prizes of the earth, but he lives in 
a world apart. Like Walter Pater, perhaps, he leads an austere life, 
living on bread and water, creating soul-haunting works of art. Like 
a forgotten tune of music or lines of a well-loved poem, he has strayed 
into our life. We can show him out gratitude only by studying his 
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pictures and trying to understand him. And it must be done now, so 
that it might not be said that we admire our men only after they 
are dead. 

Prakash Chandra Gupta 


*7 




ITALIAN PAINTING AND PAINTERS IN 
THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

In the history of Italian art, twentieth century began with the 
school of Divisionism. Divisionism horning in the second half of 
the last century continued to dominate the Italian artistic life till the 
Great War. Divisionism was a revolt within Impressionism and not 
against it, and a parallel current with the neoimpressionism in relation 
to it. French impressionism had too deep roots in Italian artistic 
life to be effected by any new movement. Painting in Italy was actual¬ 
ly nursed under the lingering French influence during the first 20 years 
of the present century. Though divisionism had its modificating 
effects on the painters, the greatest ones of the first days visibly betrayed 
their French debts. The divisionists are often accused with the fault 
of degeneration in their effort to systematize scientifically those prin¬ 
ciples of decomposition of light, reflection, atmospheric factors which 
the impressionists achieved spontaneously under the impulse of in¬ 
spiration. 

The greatest Italian painters of the first years of the present century 
as Mario Puccini, Antonio Mancini and other napoletans as F. P. 
Michetti, Dalbono, Esposito, though they lived the first quarter of the 
20th century may be well said as the relics of the last century. The one 
exception is to be found in Amedeo Modigliani. He is quite original 
in his works. During his lifetime 1884-1920, impressionism and 
post-impressionism was the order of the day. Yet he remained absolute¬ 
ly untouched by those currents as he kept himself aloof from the in¬ 
fluence of divisionism during the last years of his life. Spiritual fer¬ 
vour was strong with him though some describe his art as sensual. 
The fact is that sensuality never minimises, in any way, the high spiri¬ 
tual value of his art. The sensual ferment is brought with ardour to 
door of aesthetics dematerializing or spiritualising the senses; the e^r- 
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amples are his beautiful nudes. In this case he is a member of our 
and far eastern artists and disciple of some ancient artists—Simone 
Martini and Sandro Botticelli. (D’Aancone). 

Michetti is most famous of the divisionistic artistic. It is doubt¬ 
less that the subjects he dealt with, as for example, characteristic scenes 
and costumes of the Abruzzo region, and other pictures like ‘Corpus 
Domini’, ‘The Ex-Vote’, ‘Daughter of Jorio’ represent a torpid and 
fanatic sensuality. In one word, he represented a world in art 
which D’Annuzion contemporaneously used in literature: excess of 
senses without inner experience. Antonio Mancini is also an artist 
of the front line. He also ignored the polemics and experimental 
torments of the time. Mancini began to inspire himself by the world 
of subjects typically popular and napoletan. But that world was, 
above all, his own and he was conscious of and kept away its precari¬ 
ousness—instinctive, sensual, and fragmentary existences without spiri¬ 
tual background. Mancini fovmd his painting which was adequate 
in itself. His art was impetuous, spontaneous, of a substantial chiaros- 
cural setting rich with deep stucking coloms well intonated of imag¬ 
ination without action. Sometimes the excess of his methods provokes 
a sense of satiety and even bad taste. More often his painting communi¬ 
cates with such an impetus which does not leave any passage open 
to reasoning and reality of an instinctive, sensual, sentimental world 
of naturalistic tone. 

Similarly Armando Spadini though dies in 1925, remained apart from 
the more typical polemics and experiences of the 20th century. His taste is 
more akin to those of the French impressionists than any modern 
painter. It is surprising to note that a painter living in the tumultuous 
years of futurism, of metaphysical art, of war and post-war remained 
without being touched by them. He esteemed and was guided by the 
French master painters, specially Renoir. That instinct of pleasantness, 
that spontaneous capacity to enjoy an open immediateness of a beautiful 
reflection, a beautiful nude, a familiar and hearty appearance so charac¬ 
teristic to have had a great influence on Spadini. However, it appears 
in his lectures that this pleasantness was more as a research than 
a result. His way of mixing himself with every element without 
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a graduation of planes of profundity corresponds to the serene 
joy of the painter, to his cordial simplicity in enjoying every aspect 
without moral and intellectual hierarchies. That natural expression 
of this way of approach is a fragmented picture, a sketch, as if some 
portion of the universe emerges suddenly from the indistinct. The 
word ‘piece’, piece of a picture, of a landscape which became so much 
of use in modem figurative language (art), is well adaptable to the 
painting of Spadini. 

Segantini was more connected with divisionism and in the current 
view he is said to represent the movement of divisionism in Italy. The 
principles of divisionism are similar to those of neoimpressionism. 
White, being the result of all the colours of the spectrum and being 
able to decompose itself through the prism, is able to render maximum 
of luminosity in the picture; for this effect it was better than to mix 
them before on the palette. Putting these colours in little lines, commas, 
and points will decompose themselves on the retina of the eye to give 
the impression not of the colours but of the light. But this has nothing 
to do with art; the question of art begins when research is made to 
know to what extent these principles, abstract and inartistic in them¬ 
selves can serve the artist to express sentiments. Thus having a diff¬ 
erent conception on this question between the two personalities 
Seurat and Segantini, the former representing neoimpressionism in 
France and the latter Divisionism in Italy, there had taken place a 
great diversity of manifestations of the two movements having the 
scientific principles. 

Segantini was very simple artist of impetus and enthusiasm. He 
lost himself completely in the dry intellectual question. He is not die¬ 
hard with the subtle taste for composition neither ironic aloofness from 
the real and non-rhythmic decoration. His later works make a belief in 
symbolic character. Though everyone knows him as the head of divis¬ 
ionism in Italy as one thinks Picasso the head of Cubism in France, 
neither of the two invented and remained faithful to their respective 
schools up to the last. The pictures of a Morbelli or Previato show 
a greater fidelity to the divisionistic composition is spontaneous under 
his brushes when he indulges in caressing the mantles of his milch- 
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COWS, passing rays amongst the grasses along the long fields, amongst 
the hays which make his stalls warm and golden. He is capable of 
greater things: great, wide skies with wandering clouds—swollen, 
solid, massive. No other painter of the same school had a pictorial 
temperament like Segantini. 

In the meantime, also in Italy as in the rest of Europe, there were 
recorded many reactions against impressionism and its offshoots. The 
most violent of them was Futurism which had the centre of actions for 
Italy in Milan. From the rank of the divisionists came out the most 
typical and combating futuristic figure—^Boccioni, and divisionism was 
one of the most immediate target of futurism. Futurism had many points 
of contact with Cubism as divisionism had with neoimpressionism. 
In cubism flow in many concrete elements of taste—of nature, that is, 
specially figurative. The cubists insist directly on the questions of 
vision and of the style. But futurism declared to be a philosophy of 
the Universe. The cubists aimed only at the pure painting; but for 
the futurists the picture is of secondary importance. A picture is im¬ 
portant to them inasmuch as it is the representation, diagram and 
writing down of the unbound forces. While the cubists spoke of the 
objects, their reductions in geometric bodies, their principle of de¬ 
composition according to a new interior prospective, the futurists spoke 
of dynamism, mechanic conception of the Universe, unbound forces, 
simultaneity. They overturned the traditional conceptions of time 
and space to superimpose and to penetrate them. 

But such premises have as their natural outcome action and not 
art. As a matter of fact the futuristic movement gave nothing to art 
in Italy. But for a time, immediately after war, it played an important 
part in the cultural life of Italy. It cried violently against many pre¬ 
judices, cleared away many old formulas and brought the question of 
life and art on an European plane. On the whole Futurism has been 
something more than an artistic motive. 

After the great war, the futurists recomposed their rank, and even 
today it has its place in any exhibition. But the culminating point of 
their action is now far and gone; always separated from living things, 
closed in fixed formulas, it has nothing than to repeat itself. Instead 
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there was a time, between 1912-14, when the most intelligent Italian 
young men, painters or litteratetirs, were taken by the enthusiastic 
wind of Futurism. Moreover there was actually a need of revival in 
literature as well as in art. Under the guidance of F. T. Marinetti, 
the futuristic movement was prepared by Boccioni, Carra, Russolo, 
Balia in Milan who signed, in 1910, the ‘First Futuristic Manifesto’ 
thrown from the theatre Chiarello of Torino. From Paris Severini 
friend of Boccioni and Balia, followed the movement and brought it 
in connection of the artistic atmosphere of Paris. In Paris took place 
the ‘first futuristic show’ and in Rome the second of definite and mote 
accentuated physiognomy. Boccioni and Marinetti spoke from the 
trap-door, Boccioni proclaimed to put in the cubism of Picasso a new 
dynamism which would act in the simultaneity, of vacuums, centrifugal 
forces, objects, atmosphere, forms, colours, chiaroscuro, with lineal 
force. 

The figures who came out from the first wave of Futurism were 
Severini, Boccioni, Balia, Carta in Painting, Wild in Sculpture, Sant 
Elia in Architecture, Boccioni, and Sant’Elia died untimely in the 
war; Carra and Severini gradually kept themselves farther from the line 
of Futurism after the war. Other figures who passed for the experience 
of futurism are Sironi, Soffici, Catena and Casorati. The second wave 
of futurism was constituted by Depero, Pampolini, Dottori, Tato, 
Fillia, Diulgheroff, Thayat and many others but they finished with doubt¬ 
ful success. 

So one can see that Futurism occupied neither glorious nor many 
pages of the history of Italian Art. The most important figures of the 
movement, the authors and protagonists of futuristic painting and sculp¬ 
ture and of the ‘manifesto of the futuristic architectures’, had to die 
before they could be sure of a permanent line of progeny. The two 
other more important artists of the same rank—Severini and Carra, 
began to move farther and farther from their original way after some 
time. Severini, proved by his post-war works, has been a child more 
of neodassicism and impressionism than futurism; and touched the 
cubism only for an experience before which he worked under impres¬ 
sionism disciplined by divisionism. Even his futuristic pictures, if 
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the word ‘futuristic’ can be used at all, show very much of refineness 
and complexity of aromatic modulation in comparison with the works 
of the other painters of the same group. Why it is so? Because Severi- 
ni coxild take all the advantages of the Parisian e3q)eriences. He is 
more a debtor to France than to Italy. He himself recogniaes the debt 
“futurism has nothing to see with the impressionistic, neoimpressionis- 
tic and later cubistic movements, which were movements really related 
to painting, concatenated one with the other, and having within them¬ 
selves the development of idea and of means to realize. Futurism was, 
instead, a general idea, or better, an intellectual attitude; but could not 
give any means to express us.I, living in Paris, and in the atmos¬ 

phere of the greatest artists of our time, had a more privileged situation 
in confront to my Italian friends” (Brizio). He meant for his friends 
the futurist colleagues Marinetti, Boccioni and others. 

The works of Carr remained superior to those of every other of 
the group until the last years of Futurism. He did not take it as fencing 
nor as an adventurous or hectic desire for novelty; for him those sort 
of composition and recomposition instead of being a tumultuous and 
feverish propaganda of ideas or funambolism of the juggler, consti¬ 
tuted a difficult exercise on the alphabet of painting. Carra, pursuing 
his task so closely and leaving the way of reconstruction of a figurative 
language so open, furnishes in very clear terms the possibility of revision 
to the critics of present century painting. 

Some analogy has the work of Soffici with that of Carra in this, 
that both were indefatigable investigators and e^timentors, both 
loved to mediate and write on the problems and vicissitudes of painting 
and influenced a lot, with their artistic works and criticism, the new 
ornaments of the art of the 20th century. 

Amongst the second group of artists of the present century, Tosi, 
is above all who demonstrates greater links with the romantic tradition 
of the Lombardian region, of Ranzoni and Gola. Nevertheless living 
in a period in which enthusiasm for painting of figures and figtucative 
composition was the highest, he remained always faithful to the paint¬ 
ing of landscapes and dead nature. The works of Funi are very intel¬ 
lectual. The structure of his ‘nudes’ reveals under the twentieth century 
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shadow a thetoric and academic scheme. Skoni demonstrates a mote 
vigorous plastic temperament and for which he has been responsible 
for the best placards produced in Italy in the 20th century. 

In the works of the other group of painters of today the most im¬ 
portant fact is the tenacious will to reconstruct new plastic forms, simple 
in volume and at the same time rich with colours and which is the 
common aspiration of the contemporaneous European art. However, 
in most of the productions of the numerous partakers in the exhibitions 
of modem art the variety of style is to be noted. In other persist evident¬ 
ly the links of the past century. The artists like Semeghini, Amerigo 
Bartoli, Luigi Bartolini, can be named as for examples amongst many 
others. Another rank of artists who has brought a typical current, 
enough important, is the Lombardian group, consisted of artists like, 
De Garda, Salietti, Mamssig, Monti, Penagini and so on. In the paint¬ 
ings of Casorati, the compositive element is of primary importance. 
From his works it seems that he has begun painting pushed by expressive 
wants of complex nature, waving between an allegorical allusion and 
an abstract form of rhythmic tendencies. The influence of Casorati and 
his school in Torino on the group of painters representing the Toscan 
current is considerably seen. 

From more recent syndical shows new names and many originary 
artists from southern Italy are emerging out in whom a new fervour 
of activity is to be seen. But thek rank is still now not enough to weave 
the history. However, in most of them is found a diffused tendency 
of composition, greatly characterized by narrative element which was 
not of much use to the painters of the first quarter of the present century; 
representation of an episode, of an attractive action is of great interest 
to these painters. On the whole, even now, the most persevering artists 
who are disciplined by a figurative language show clear signs of the 
post-impressionistic influence. The case of Francesco Menzio is an 
example. His imaginations are formed as a modulation of refined 
fantasies. 

As in painting, new currents have been brought in Italian sculpture, 
architecture and literature. But in considemtion to our task and space 
we shall not deal with them though a few words on them will not be 

xg 
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an unexcusable deviation. The most important Italian sculptor of 
the aoth century is Adofo Wildt. From some of his works he can be 
grouped with the Lombardian impressionists. His creative, arduous 
and vminterrupted works have been recognized in Italy. The influence 
of impressionism and late gothic is quite visible in him. (D’Ancona). 
The protagonist of futuristic architecture in Italy, as said before, was 
Antonie Sant’Elia. As he died very young he could not realize his 
dream. He only declared, “We should abolish the decorative; conceive 
great aggrupment of masses, vast constructions of plants, invent and 
construct the futuristic city as a tumultuous immense dockyard—agile, 
mobile, dynamic in every part and the futuristic house like a gigantic 
machine.” (F. Wittgens). Modem Italian literature also, represented 
more importantly by D’Annuzio and Pirandello, literature also, is pas¬ 
sing through a phase of decadentism. (M. Moulick, Modern Review: 
Nov. 59). 

From our actual time we can not make the history. On the whole, 
Italian art, for the last thirty years, has been dominated by a contrast 
of orientations. Two tendencies of French influence, have been playing 
the most important part in Italian art. These are Expressionism and 
Surrealism, one searches suggestions from the profound life of the 
spirit and the other from that of the instinct, from the world of ‘un¬ 
conscious’. One who looks back to the classic, mediaeval, renaissance, 
neoclassic, romantic and even later periods of the history of Italian art, 
cannot judge the aoth century painting without originality, refineness 
and lacking in beauty as a step forward. Casting eyes on the exquisite¬ 
ness of the traditional painting one is supposed to lament the present 
period. “The beginning of the aoth century is a period of decadence 
and complete confusion in our spiritual life; they are reflected in philo¬ 
sophy, literature and principally in art” sculpture and architecture in¬ 
cluded (D’Ancona). 

But this decadence in art is not special to Italy. It is a work pheno¬ 
menon. And tradition which makes a bad contrast with the present 
period is also a relief to the student of Italian art and which puts Italy 
superior to every other country. As Cattaneo says, “But, we like to 
repeat, if these (modem and exotic) movements have had any efificacy, 
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they have only been as reflections. Our tradition is too logical and rec¬ 
tilineal why it can endure sensible deviations...” It can be hoped 
that the art of to-morrow, leaving definitely the cold and calculated game 
of artificial aesthetics will return to the expression of the mystic and emo¬ 
tive necessity of human spirit; the artist of to-morrow will find in his 
inner soul power to express the moral and poetic world in pure forms 
which is the patrimony of the collective soul. 

Shantimoy Mouliek 




ASPIRATION 


I think I could be 
A clod of earthy 
God’s mystery 
Of birth; 

A vulgar clod. 

Calm with the Trust 
Bestowed by God 
On dust. 

The shadow of cloud 

And the Sun’s beams 
Shall be my proud 
Far dreams. 

And I shall, waking 
One sudden mom. 
Feel my heart aching 
With com; 

Feel a gyeat thirst 
Within me strain 
Towards heaven a burst 
With rain. 

The ghry of rdif all 
The dust shall wed 
That a few have dl 
Men’s bread. 


Armado Meneyes 




INDIAN MUSIC AND HARMONY 

Modern India is definitely music-minded. Music is everywhere 
in great demand now. In the midst of this new awakening certain 
strange features are influencing the art, and lovers of music are busy 
shaping its future. 

The last thirty years have witnessed the transfer of the patronage 
of music from Royalty to the Demos and marketability is now becom¬ 
ing the criterion of judgment in music. Royal chambers are seldom 
the place of its display today. It has to be presentable to mass 
gatherings. Solos are giving place to group music and combinations 
of Instruments. 

Music by combinations of instruments is becoming more and more 
popular. None of it is an orchestra though it is styled as such. 
With the advent of combinations of instruments the idea of harmony 
and orchestration is engaging the attention of some of our music lovers. 

How far do the principles of harmony fit m with the genius of 
Indian music? 

Harmony in general is the effect produced by several concordant 
musical tones sounded simultaneously, e.g., SA+GA-fPA or SA-f 
GA-j-PA. These _are known in European music as chords. Several 
such chords are formed and called by their particular names such 
as major chord, minor chord, e.g., MA-fDHA-|-SA, MA+DHA-f- 
SA, PA-f-NI-fRE, MA-f-DHA-f-SA and PA-fNI+RE are exactly 
like SA-fGA-f-PA on the bases of two different pitches. Similarly 
MA -4- DHA -f SA is another form of SA-fGA+PA on a different pitch. 
European music is full of such chords. One necessary condition 
however, for correct harmonisation of musical tones would seem to 
be that the tones constituting a harmonic passage of music must be exact 
and steady on their respective fixed pitches. 

Indian music is essentially melodic. The system of Raga and 
its development are its life breadi, so to say. Whatever music an Indian 
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comes access he tties to undetstand it in tetms of the Raga. 

Raga is defined in the shastras as follows:— 

iftsf s#r ^ ^ finjfw: I 

that is, a fotm of musical sounds in succession producing eflFect. 
The term “Varna” in the definition is significant and points to succes¬ 
sion of tones. Vocal music is held to be the prime art in Indian music. 
Instrumental music is a form of vocal music itself subject to the techni¬ 
que of the instrument concerned. Human throat is capable of producing 
sounds by succession only. Thus there is no reference to any thing 
like simultaneous expression of several sounds. 

The above definition is the idea of a Raga in a nutshell. It needs 
some explanation. 

The Indian Octave today consists of twelve semitones, — 

SA, RE (flat), RE, ^ (flat), GA, MA, MA (sharp), PA, DHA 
10 

(flat), DHA, M (flat), NI. The top SA added to these completes the 
twelve intervals. These are most of them common to western and 
Indian music. Several diatonic and chromatic modes consisting of 
SA, PA and one of the two degrees of each of the rest are worked out 
by mathematical process. These modes supply the material with which 
to construct a Raga and are known as Janaka Melas or Parental modes. 

The two tetrachords of a scale, namely: (i) from the fundamental 
SA to the fourth MA, and (2) from the fifth PA to the Octave SA are 
known as Poorva Anga and Uttar Anga. A Raga may or may not 
contain the full line of tones in a scale. But it must consist of at least 
five, i.e. at least two from each tetrachord, besides the fundamental 
which is never omitted. There is never a change of key in the inter¬ 
pretation of a Raga. All the treatment of a Raga is based on and is 
related to the fundamental which is tuned at the time of the perform¬ 
ance to a convenient pitch agreeable to the range and capacity of the 
singer’s voice or the instrument played. Ordinarily a musician is sup¬ 
posed to be able to produce two octaves without much strain i.e., four 
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notes below the fundamental and fout above the octave. Instruments 
are expected to express three octaves. 

One among the notes of which a Raga is constituted is known as 
the Vadi Swara. It is the governing note of the Raga. It is emphasis¬ 
ed, prolonged, repeated on and often with or without other notes in 
between and thus forms the axis round which the whole structure of 
the Raga revolves. Several passages are cadenced on to it and there¬ 
by it typifies the Raga. The fourth or fifth from the Vadi is known as 
the Sam Vadi which therefore lies in the tetrachord other than the one 
in which the Vadi is situated and holds nearly the same influence as 
the Vadi in that tetrachord. 

Let us take an example. Given four swaras, namely: SA, RE, 
GA, MA. We shall now treat each of these as Vadi in turn: 

1) SA SARE SA, GA RE SA, SA RE GA SA, MA GA RE 
SA, SA SA GA RE SA, SA MA GA RE SA. 

2) RE, GA RE, SA RE GA RE, SA GA RE, MA GA RE MA RE, 
RE MA GA RE, RE, RE, SA RE, RE GA RE. 

3) GA, RE GA, SA GA, SA RE GA, MA GA, RE MA GA, SA 
MA GA, SA RE SA GA, GA, GA, RE GA, RE SA. 

4) MA, SA MA, GA MA, RE GA MA, SA GA RE MA, MA, 
MA, MA GA RE MA, GA SA MA, RE GA SA MA. 

To the Indian listener each of these acquires a definite character 
simply due to a certain stress laid on one of the notes. The impression 
of the Vadi note may be further intensified by suppression or total 
omission of the adjoining note up or down. 

The rest of the notes, besides the Vadi and Samvadi are known 
as Anu-vadis and supposed to be complementary to the Vadi. 

The most important point in the interpretation of a Raga is what is 
known as Utchar i.e., Eiq)ression, the way of pronouncing the notes. 
Let us understand once for all that in Indiw music the tones have no 
significance considered singly. It is when they occur as constituents 
of one complete passage of music that they acquire a value. No doubt 
we make halts on single tones and long halts too at times. But even then 
they form a part of a figure of music. Ask the Indian musician to pro¬ 
duce a single tone. He will never straight touch upon it. There will 
*9 
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always be a leading grace note attached to it, e.g. ®*PA, ®®PA or “*PA. 
Indian music is full of such grace notes. No passage of music but must 
contain a tie, slur, flourish, oscillation, grace notes, serving as connecting 
links between one note and another. And this is why instruments 
like the harmonium and piano are foreign to the spirit of the Indian 
Ragas. Some use could have been made of them had they been tuned 
to the Indian Scale. But that would be limited to the fast and staccato 
music. The graces of music noted above help a great deal in main¬ 
taining the character of a Raga and interpreting it correctly. 

Just one little combination for example: 

1. ®^PA, *’*GA=Shankara or Malshri 

2. ®®PA, *’^GA=Bhopali 

5. ®*PA, “*GA=Bihag or Poorvi 

4. ®®PA, “^GA=Yaman or Shoudha Kalyan 

5. DH^PA «AGA=Bilawal 

These are just most ordinary and simple examples to show how 
different expressions of a common passage might represent different 
Ragas. I have not dealt with more complicated illustrations due to 
lack of space. 

Ate those who are anxious to harmonise our music—taking for 
granted that they do not want to destroy the spirit of Indian music— 
prepared to deal with all these intricacies and minute shades of tones 
that occur constantly in the course of the interpretation of a Raga ? 
For harmony will not brook discords as a rule though it may 
recognise them as accidents and exceptions as we do our Vivadis. 

Srikrisbna Katanjankcff^ 



WILL LVCKNOW LEAD INDIA 
MUSICALLY? 


India is one of the world’s most musical countries. Music is 
woven into the texture of its social and religious structure. In fact 
one may say legitimately that the life of India is “set to music” as one 
says the words of a poem are “set to music.” From the strains of the 
Nagaswara in the temple before dawn in South India, or the song of 
the bullock driver drawing water from the deep wells to irrigate the 
rice fields before the heat of the sun, right through all the functions of 
the day there is a song expressive of the mood and the need of the mo¬ 
ment. Indeed music might be described as the medium of definition 
or punctuation of the forms of social living, the Mangalam song being 
the full stop, period, or good-bye salutation. Whistling is not a medium 
of the masses as it is in England, nor is fiddle-playing as one finds it 
in Ireland, but singing, singing, singing with words of religious devo¬ 
tion is heard up and down and across this vast land,—^folk songs, drama 
songs, dance-songs, worship songs. Bullock-cart driver, barber, rail¬ 
way coolie, paddy-planter. Congress volunteer, patriot, priest and 
Maharajah, all have a happiness in singing to themselves the tradi¬ 
tional songs which have come down through the ages and which are 
as natural to them as the lotuses are to the tanks. 

Yet Music in India as an intellectual Art, and Science seemed to 
have cried “Halt” a couple of hundred years back. The incursion of 
English civilisation seemed to give it a quietus. It got no place in the 
Government education of 8o years ago. It even got “a bad name,” and 
nowhere was this so much so as in such places as Delhi, Cawnpore, 
Benares, Lahore. But some invisible Gandharva must have waved 
a magic wand and blown a clarion trumpet in the inner world which 
announced “Let there be sound”, even as the Bible relates the Mantra 
“let there be light”,—and a new era in Indian music started in 191J. 
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It was in Baroda that the first All-India Music Conference was 
held and this marked an entire renaissance of interest in a modern spirit 
of research, organisation, comparative study, all-Indian interchange 
of knowledge regarding music, and all-Indian friendships amongst 
musicians such as had not existed for hundreds of years before if it did 
even then. Music owes a great deal to the direct patronage of the late 
Gaekwar of Baroda for the spirit of adventure he fostered in all the 
arts. His Baroda school of Music had been well-known long before 
1915, his fine collection of Rajput and Moghul pictures, his remarkable 
objects of Tibetan Art-Craft and generally the high excellence of all the 
things in the Baroda Museum, set a strong rhythm in the culture 
of Art which increases in value daily. 

It was in the Calendar of the National University founded in Madras 
Presidency that in 1919 the first Syllabus of Music as a subject in an 
Indian University appeared. It was the result of a Conference of mu¬ 
sicians held in Tanjore, a city famous for South Indian Music. These 
musicians drafted a Course of graded instruction in music for year by 
year advance both vocal, instrumental, and theoretical from Primary 
school classes to University Degree standard. 

This was an ambitious work. It was not perfect, but it was 
useful, and it caught the attention of several people influential in Uni¬ 
versity circles. Professor P. Seshadri used it as a model for the Course 
in Music for the B.A. which some years after was compiled and follow¬ 
ed by the Hindu University of Benares. 

It is almost a miracle how quickly since then Music has taken aca¬ 
demic honours. Bombay Presidency took a large share in organising 
well-run schools of music, publishing its own text-books and systems 
of instruction. Indeed it was the Indian Women’s University in Poona, 
founded by Professor Karve, which in 1926 had the historic honour of 
granting the first Degree in Music in India. Madras University added 
Music to its Calendar in about 1930, and in 1953 its pupil, Mrs. Kalyani 
Sundamm, took her Degree with Honours in Music, being thus the 
first Graduate in Music ftom a Government University in India . The 
Amiamalai University in the Tamil Coxintry has a worthy College of 
Music specialising in Carnatic Music. The Allahabad and Nagpur 
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Universities were the next to honour themselves by honouring Music, 
through including it in its Courses, l^en it was that Lucknow, always 
famous for its high standard of Hindustani music after a specially im¬ 
portant session of the Annual All-India Conferences of Music, started 
its notable Marris College of Music, fostered and opened by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Marris. The Courses in Music in these Universities however 
fell short of the standard of academic equality with other subjects which 
has been given to music in Western Universities. Music in India so 
far had been included as merely an Optional of the general Bachelor of 
Arts Degree. The Graduate could not use the term Bachelor of Music 
or its abbreviations B.Mus. or Mus. Bac. This was not giving equality 
of status to the Science and Art of this noble subject. It is therefore 
gratifying to know that at the last meeting of the Senate of the Madras 
University it was decided that a special Indian title “Sangeeta 
Siromani” and the full title of Bachelor of Music will be conferred on 
the students of music of graduate standard in future. So it is that 
Music is moving forward in increasing academical recognition. 

The Press now announces that Lucknow is not satisfied with a 
mere college of Music—^it wants a University of Musicl Well done, 
Lucknow! “There is a proposal to raise the Marris college of Music 
to the status of a University. As the need for such a university has 
been voiced by musicians and lovers of music and many suggestions have 
been made to evolve a concrete scheme the authorities are now serious¬ 
ly considering ways and means of converting it into a University to be 
named after Pandit V. N. Kathkanade, a pioneer of musical culture in 
India.” This is intensely interesting news and shows the further 
strength that is in the new movement of the renaissance of Music in 
India. It is appropriate that it should be mentioned in this volume 
which is to be a garland of articles on various aspects of Indian arts and 
culture strung on fact of the essential unity of artistic inspiration 
throughout India, and is to be offered to the memory of a citizen of 
Lucknow, Sri S. P. Shah, who loved and served Beauty in all her 
forms. 

Many lands have great Colleges of Music, often called Conser¬ 
vatories. But the writer knows of only one legitimately termed Univer- 
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sity of Music. Monsieur Arthur Pougin in his “Short History of Rus¬ 
sian Music” describes as the crown of the magnificent system of musical 
education in Russia the Consefvatoire of Moscow whose unique fea¬ 
ture is that in it a whole syllabus and system of general education runs 
side by side with the purely musical education which is its primary ob¬ 
ject. Is this the project which intrigues the minds of the intelligentsia 
of Lucknow? If so it is a laudable ambition linking the ancient Indian 
science of the Gandharvaveda in its two cults of the Pranavopasana 
and Geetopasana with the Greek ideals of a full training in Music and 
Gymnastic as the only subjects proper to be taught to every child bet¬ 
ween the ages of seven and fourteen, and bringing the most modern 
organisation of combined musical and general instruction into the 
service of Indian youth today and tomorrow. If it can do this truly 
Lucknow may claim to the leadership of the kingdom of Music in 
New India. 


Margaret E. Cousins 



THE DEC A Y OF INDIAN MUSIC: ITS CA USES 

As it should be expected in this period of Kali Yuga, confusion is in 
every field of human activity and it is very difficult to find any way to¬ 
wards Truth and Logic; because, as it has been said to be the very 
symptom of these times, words themselves are understood in a sense 
contrary to their meaning. 

Music, of course, could not escape the destructive mentality of 
ovu: days. Although, being the first of all Arts, the one through which 
this Universe was created and which is directly related to all aspects 
of the world’s life, it has remained alive when all the other Arts gradual¬ 
ly disappeared from India. But the time has come now, when under 
the treacherous names of change and Progress, its decay is coming at a 
tremendous speed. 

It may seem strange that in a time when people pride themselves 
of culture and civilisation, such a priceless treasure in the world’s in¬ 
tellectual inheritance, as is Indian music, should be allowed to be ruined 
by those very people who are most interested in its maintenance. The 
reason for it is twofold. The first is the ignorance among those who 
discuss the theory of the real metaphysical basis of Hindu music. 

Like all aspects of Hindu civilisation, the theory of Music has come 
to us in books, which form a part of the religious inheritance of the 
Hindus. These books, by their very nature, do not give their true 
meaning at the first sight. And, there, the influence of Western schol¬ 
ars has done great harm, because their methods, though they may 
give interesting results about the history of words and grammatical 
forms, are not interested with the teal meaning and do not allow the 
necessary concentration and thinking to perceive even a glimpse of 
the real meaning hidden behind religious and poetical forms. 
So, we can see people of small or great learning discuss lightly the 
Shastras, find contradictions between one and the other, dedare that 
some words have been changed or misprint or to be later additions; 
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and without trying in any way to understand even the elementary princi¬ 
ples imbedded in such texts, they simply use them to prove their own 
small theories. 

The second reason for the decay of Indian Music, is the hasty and 
inconsiderate assimilation of western “scientific” outlook, its methods 
and instruments. Unfortunately, the really scientific outlook, which is 
the one of a very few among the scientists of Europe, very seldom rea¬ 
ches India; because, to understand it, means a very special training 
that only a handful are able or willing to undergo. Therefore, in 
Europe, like in India, people have to be contented with the vulgarisa¬ 
tion of science that means its translation into plain language, so as 
to enable the layman to grasp something of its realisations. But no¬ 
thing is more opposite to the spirit of scientific research than its vul¬ 
garisation. One process is a cautious and respectful exploration in a 
mysterious and unknown world, where at each pace we reach the limit 
of our mind and senses, we see things that cannot be understood or 
explained and our only certitude is our absolute incapacity to know 
what happens beyond a certain point. The vulgarised science on the 
contrary, takes interest only in the results and ignores the method. 
It gives us, as proved facts, those theories which are totally hypothe¬ 
tical and which are found to work approximately only in some parti¬ 
cular cases. Therefore, the vulgarisation of science, is very dangerous; 
because it creates among people a blind belief in theories and systems 
which their authors would be ready to renounce at any moment. In 
the hand of reformers and social workers these convictions become very 
dangerous weapons with which they start innocently their work of des¬ 
truction. Very few indeed are those people in Europe, like in India, 
who are at all connected with the original works of scientists, such as 
Pasteur, Curie or Einstein and of acousticians and music students, such 
as Helmoltz. And among the most fanatically scientifically minded 
people, who want so much to improve the knowledge and the level of 
education in this country, most of those modem minds, if they ever met 
by chance some of the original writing of Pasteur or Curie, would at 
once dismrd them as the works of some backward Pandit. Because the 
place left to the divine and the unknowable in the respectful mind of 
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the true scientists is so great. 

In Music, the westernised pseudo-scientific outlook has reached 
in India the proportion of a joke. People in their attempt to improve 
the so complex and so advanced art of Indian Music, do not even refer 
to reasonable acoustic theories, but to the most ready-made childish 
calculations of vibrations. 

Music is neither a mystery nor an Art vaguely connected to Psycho¬ 
logy. It is an exact science in which definite relations of sound create 
definite images which we perceive, more or less, according to indivi¬ 
dual capacity or degree of training. Just as we see the rainbow, di¬ 
viding light into seven main colours, so the musical scale can be said to 
be divided into twenty-two shrutis. This division into twenty-two 
intervals is not by mere guessing or approximate experience it corres¬ 
ponds to accoustic facts. This does not mean that more division is 
not possible or necessary. A good musician should perceive at least 
sixty intervals, but the division into twenty-two is the minimum divi¬ 
sion which will give us the essential acoustic intervals (the shrutis of 
course are not equal, they are not a temperate division into twenty-two, 
but they correspond to the different positions of notes which allow the 
accurate playing of the essential accoustic intervals). A man who does 
not perceive the different shades of these twenty-two intervals, can be 
said to be “musicallj-colour-blind **^—and all musical education is worth¬ 
less, which does not bring first of all this sensitiveness to the colours 
of sound,—on which all music is based. 

The tweilty-two shrutis into which the scale is divided are not 
equal, but represent the different positions of the notes which allow 
the accurate playing of the essential acoustic intervals. Intervals, that 
our ears perceive easily, though they may not be able to analyse them. 
The conception and division of shrutis cannot be a fact simply of ex¬ 
perience, as it is based on the knowledge of the numerical relations of 
sound. It so happens that no Sanskrit treatise gives the numerical 
value of the shrutis (except Ahobala’s Sangita Parijata—^where some 
shrutis are expressed in terms of wire length). But this is only because 
it was considered sufficient by the ancient Hindus to express the shrutis 
in terms of expression only. That their measurement was known, we 
xo 
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can ascertain from the fact that the Chinese, who acknowledge the 
Indian origin of their music and of their division of the scale, divided 
their scale with perfect mathematical and acoustic measurement in 
sixty intervals (among which the twenty-two principals are chosen for 
the Elementary teaching of music) since the most ancient times and 
some records exist of it dating as far back as the Emperor Chwen, 
twenty-three centuries before Christ. 

The human ears are organs which develop by training, but which 
get spoiled by the same process. The division of Shrutis is so obvious 
to a properly trained ear, that there is hardly any need of defining them; 
but it is not so for people who have had their ears systematically spoiled 
by the hearing of wrongly tuned instruments. The hardening of the 
ear sensitiveness becomes such, that people used to the temperate scale 
—(Harmonium scale)—can no longer appreciate the difference of shrutis, 
which means a complete change of expression to a properly trained 
ear. As a result, such people, quite logically, cannot even believe in 
all the different expressions which are derived from shrutis which they 
can not hear,—just as a man, bom-blind, cannot perceive colours! 

Many years ago the great German scientist and acoustician 
Helmholtz wrote:— 

“The music based on the temperate (harmonium scale) must be 

considered as an imperfect music.If we suppose and even if we 

find it beautiful, it only means that our ear has been spoiled systematical¬ 
ly since childhood.” 

People generally believe that the tempered scale is the scale of 
Western music, but it is far from being true. All the best musicians 
in Europe are opposed to it. And, if for mostly commercial reasons 
it has greatly spread with instruments like the Piano, the Western 
music has degenerated in an equal proportion. 

We can read in most modem treatises on the theory of Indian 
music, sentences like this:— 

“It was found by actual measurements with an instrument mlled 
the Syren that the tonic Sd produces ^56 vibrations a second; Ri 288; 
GS 320... .etc.” 

Found by whom? Of this we are not informed,—and found where 
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—^this also is not told to us! We are at the lowest level of Vulgarisa¬ 
tion. Such sentences are absolutely meaningless. First the Syren is 
only one among many instruments to measure vibrations—and secondly 
the intervals can be only defined in relation to the tonic Sd, which is 
taken at a different pitch by each musician. But even if we accept 
the Sd given at a certain pitch, the intervals used in different Ragas will 
vary. And though they will be only taken among those whose 
measurements are closely related to the Sd^ their number is great and 
from them are bom innumerable Ragas. We must remember that our 
vocal organs can easily give in succession only those sounds which have 
a close connection together: such as Sa-Pa Sa-Ma Sa-Ri ^/g, 
or Ga-Ma ^®/i5 etc.; the more the relations become complicated, the 
more it is difficult to sing it. 

If we then realise that the Harmonium scale (temperate) is based 
on intervals of the kind of for the interval Ga-Ma, it be- 

comes obvious that very few intervals can be so unmusical and we 
therefore understand why the singers, who sing with harmonium, have 
to strangle their voice and become harsh and loud in desperate fight 
between the natural harmonic tone, which their throat can give easily, 
and the out of the way inexpressive note, that the instrument forces 
upon them. 

In India, the spreading of the Harmonium cannot be taken lightly, 
because it is a question of life and death for Indian music. In Europe, 
the music is written—and it is written in scales which are not the tem¬ 
perate scale—and which are clearly defined in the treaties of harmony. 
Even if for a long time people play that music in the wrong scale, like 
that of the Piano, it does not mean that people cannot come back to the 
proper scale whenever they want or are able to. 

But, Indian music, being practically unwritten and exceedingly 
difficult to write, and its intervals being not exactly defined, the tradi¬ 
tion may get lost by wrong playing, so that nobody will ever be able 
to recover it. 

The argument of cheapness does not really work in favour of the 
Harmonium, because many Indian instruments can be made much cheap- 
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er;—of course it is very easy to play: but bad music will always be easier 
than the good one, and this should, in no case, be an argument for 
any real musician or lover of music. 

Sm Sivendrandth Basu Mani 




THE BIRTH of LUXMI 





SIVA DISCONSOLATE 


Grief, rage, and love contending in thy face. 

And wistful eyes fixed on the fragile form 
Of the dead spouse home in thine arms, a storm 
Within thy heart impelling thee to race 
Around the world, on mountain-tops thy pace; 
Tly matted hair — horridt—standing on end 
Thy middle eye smouldering as if to send 
Swift, red, resistless world-destroying rays— 

If passion like this shake thee, Siva, God, 

King of the Yoga—Conqueror of desire. 

Dancer in bliss. Can mortal man find peace ? 
Seeling in vain for what is gone, 0 Lord, 

Out of our lives; we also roam, a fire 
Eating our hearts, until the last release. 


C. Narayan Menon 




DANCING IN INDIA 

The origin of dance and drama is lost in the depths of the hoary 
past. It is ascribed to celestial origin. Brahma at the request of the 
masses, who were not twice-bom and were thus excluded from the study 
of the Vedas, made a fifth Veda known as the Natya Veda. This Veda 
was drawn from the four existing ones. From the Rig Veda he took 
elocution, from the Atharva Veda the Rasas, from the Shama Veda 
music and from the Yayurveda mimetic art. Visvakarma, the divine 
architect built a theatre and the sage Bharata received special instruc¬ 
tions from Shiva, Nandi, Parvati and Vishnu in the art of drama, danc¬ 
ing and music. He brought this art to earth and his instructions are 
preserved in the form of notes in the Natya Shastra. Speaking of what 
Natya can attain, Ahbinaya Darpana of Nandikeshvara and the Bharata 
l^atja Shastra mention that the proper performance of these arts, ac¬ 
cording to the prescribed laws, grants dharma, artha, kama and moksa, 
and through it are removed sorrow, pain, misery. This gives rise to 
confidence, intelligence, fortune and fame. “If it were not even greater 
than the meditation of the Supreme Soul, Brahma, how could it captivate 
sages of the order of Narada?” 

The conception of Shiva as Nataraja is unique in the literatures of 
the world. The mention of Shiva-Tandava is found in the Natya Shas¬ 
tra and the other Sanskrit texts. The Sangit Damodar in its mangald- 
charan sloka gives a lovely description of Nataraja dancing to the music 
supplied by gods and heavenly beings. Brahma keeps time, Vishnu 
plays on the drum, Bharati plays on the Vina, Ravi and Shasi play on 
the flute, the devotees, apsaras, kinnaris keep “sruti”, Nandi and Bhringi 
play on the Madal, while Narada sings. Lord Shiva dances to this 
divine accompaniment, his dance symbolising creation and destruction. 

From the description of Shiva as the cosmic dancer, we see how 
through movement life pulses across matter. It also shows how music, 
dance and rhythm ate inseparably related. 
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The wonderful dance tradition preserved in India originated not 
alone through visual beauty but also in the development of its spiritual 
aspect, setting in motion one’s thoughts and imagination which soared 
high in their attempt to bridge the gulf between the gross and the subtle. 

The heart of every Indian fills up with joy and pride at the mention 
of the wonderful achievement of our forefathers, not only in art but in 
philosophy, metaphysics, politics and medicine. Our greatness today 
has to be, unfortunately enough, referred to the work of the past, while 
the present age is perfectly devoid of any but a very few attainments in 
thought or deed. There is but chaos everywhere. 

For a student of history, it will not be difficult to understand why 
we have lost what we had and why we have been unable to create 
fresh and enduring proofs of the artistic urge of the age. I will, there¬ 
fore, skip over this phase of the question and try to suggest what we 
could do to build something great, representative of the age, worthy 
of the past and necessary for the preservation and evolution of our 
individuality in the realm of art. 

To begin with, there are many difficulties in our way. In times 
past, there were not so many outside influences, and even when there 
were, the firm adherence to tradition safeguarded against adulteration. 
Today we are often carried away by novelty, seen either somewhere in 
India or abroad, and wish to introduce it in our dance and music. 
This, however, receives a passing recognition of approval and is then 
forgotten. It is bound to be so because it is not founded on firm 
basis and does not recognise the fundamental principles of life, its phy¬ 
sical, spiritual, and scientific relations. No art that is isolated from ani¬ 
mated and definite relations to life can endure long. By life I do not 
mean the superficial reactions and observations, but the intrinsic laws 
which govern it. 

We have, therefore, to get together students, teachers, artists 
and individuals. A sincere effort is to be made practically and theore¬ 
tically, taking into consideration all the factors available, all the traditions 
handed down to us and all that can be given out not merely to entertain 
but elevate, not only to amuse but to teach, not only to excite but bring 
harmony and peace. 
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With such a purpose in view, we have started a Culture Centre in 
Almora, in the Himalayas. All will pool together their individual 
experience, understanding and artistic outlook to help realise this ideal. 
We will start consciously and learn why we play or dance, and what each 
little movement can interpret. Before we start building up we have 
to purge the existing forms of all the impurities, imitations and foreign 
aids. In instruments and costumes too wc have to bring back our own 
types and improve on them, and give up all that lead to a hybridisation. 

Another important thing that has to be worked out and definitely 
fixed is the standard. Once for all it has to be settled between all the 
artists and scholars in India what henceforth will be the real standard 
by which a particular form is to be judged. Controversy has been mis¬ 
chievously rife and the purpose of criticism in the press has been more 
to take sides for or against rather than help in the evolution of the real 
form in dancing, music and drama. 

Once we start with the determination to truthfully examine all 
our actions, what they can or should manifest, and work on them not 
merely for the purpose of solving the means of livelihood, but to create 
art forms, whether in movement, sound or colour, we will, I feel sure, 
get along with a greater amount of confidence to the achievement of 
our goal. 

We must forget provinces and provincial barriers, and make our 
own selves subservient to the attainment of the ideal in art. The 
wonderful carvings of Ellora, Sanchi, Mahabalipuram, Chidambaram 
and hundred other places, the frescoes of Ajanta and Bagh, the famous 
statue of Nata Raja in bronze are all colossal works of art, yet no one 
knows who created them. It is only because of the great inspiration 
they received from religion and spiritual beauty that such magnificent 
chef d*oeuvres have been realised. 

In short, we must take all that is best in tradition and then in¬ 
corporate with it the results of our present-day scientific facilities and 
experience of our daily life. As in politics, so in art, we must present a 
united front and stop internal dissensions, if we truly wish that our artis¬ 
tic life should develop to its fullest extent. 

t/dSjy Shankar 

21 




INDIAN DANCING 

Ten important English dailies repotted forty-five dance-recitals 
in 1924. The same ten newspapers reported four hundred and seventy- 
eight in 1938. If the frequency of newspaper reports is an index to 
the popularity of a subject, dancing has indeed become popular in the 
country during the last fifteen years. Besides the newspaper reports, 
there are other factors to show that dance has become popular in India. 
Motion-pictures often contain items of dancing. In its absence, the 
cinema-managers are found to improvise it. They engage a danseuse to 
perform in the hall during the interval of the show. In the social pro¬ 
grammes of schools and colleges, items of dancing are now and then 
included these days. The wedding festivals of the rich and their birth- 
celebrations are considered incomplete if dance by an artiste is omitted 
from them. Social gatherings and majlises now-a-days favour the 
inclusion of dance for success. In family circles, fathers no longer look 
with disfavour if their children take to this art. In fact, dance has 
come into vogue; schools and colleges have been established to impart 
knowledge in this subject; trainers are in demand ail over the country. 
Dance has become popular in India. 

In the Middle Ages dancing fell on evil days and evil tongues. A 
remarkable analysis is given in the thirty-seventh chapter of Bharat 
Natya Sastra accoxmting for the gradual decline of dancing in this 
country. In the hand of the untrained and the stupid, complains the 
writer, the noble art of dancing fell to the level of rustic performance. 
It became obscene and vulgar. The degenerate art was then cursed 
by the leaders of society. “Ye followers of the art, ye have become 
unclean in your habits, and immoral in your practice. Ye have lost 
the nobility of conduct. Let your degraded knowledge perish. Hence¬ 
forth your progeny shall bide the pleasure of the rich and the lewd and 
eke their livelihood through their women and children ’’ 

The Natya Sastra thus gives two causes of the gradual decline of 
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dancing in India. The first was the low standard of the performance 
and the second the personal misconduct of the artistes. The poverty 
of the show was perhaps due to the inclusion of too many uneducated 
and unintelligent people into the fold of the art which lowered the level 
and made culture impossible and ineffective. To add to this, lack of 
instruction and refinement was joined, alas, another cause which per¬ 
turbed the minds of the elite. It was the immorality observed in the 
lives of the dancers of the time. The deviation from the accepted stand¬ 
ard of morals drew the ire of reputable people upon them and they 
punished the abnormality by banning their performance, though they 
held that the art itself was commendable. 

These two causes which led to the downfall of dancing in the Hindu 
period of Indian History were later supplemented by another in the 
Muhammedan period. The orthodox Mussalman for religious rea¬ 
sons looked with disfavour upon the practice of dancing. Only a 
few here and there who were rather exceptions to the rule encouraged 
this art. Thus for want of patronage both among the Hindus and 
Muhammedans, dancing as an art continued to decline and remained 
confined to a class of people whose reputation in decent society was 
exceedingly low. 

After a lapse of a millennium, interest in dancing has revived in 
India. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore is perhaps the most important person 
who is responsible for this revival. Experimenting with the students 
of his Shantiniketan School, early in the century, he demonstrated the 
possibilities of the art. Himself the soul of culture and respectability, 
he soon drew the notice of his cultured countrymen to the inherent 
beauties of this rhythmic exercise. He encouraged young men and wo¬ 
men of respectable families to perform on the public stage. This two¬ 
fold service rendered by Tagore soon produced its desired result. 
Other people came to take interest in dancing. 

But if Tagore’s efforts revived the art, it was the genius of Uday 
Shankar that took it out on pilgrimage round the world. If Tagore 
prepared the stage, jt was Uday Shanker who came to occupy it. Mu- 
cated in London—^first as a student of Western forms, when he took to 
Indian dancing, he soon made a name for himself. He organized a 
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troupe on Western lines and trained all his artistes in a mode and method 
which was at once new and attractive. He gave to the rhythm of 
the body a background of a popular story which was for a long time 
wanting in dancing. He also added the language of the plastic hand to 
the poetry of the feet and the shafts of the eye. Next came Ragini and 
Menaka who helped considerably to popularise the art. Gopinath 
who partnered Ragini for a while made his long-learnt Kathakali train¬ 
ing entirely dynamic. Joined with Tankamani who practised mohini 
otyam* in the austere school of Kerala Kala Mandalam, Gopinath, under 
the patronage of the Travancore Durbar, has now achieved a great 
distinction in the world of art. The couple have a thorough classical 
training detailed out in the Naija Sastra along with the benefit of Western 
practice. Thus Gopinath and Tankamani have achieved the synthesis 
of the East and the West in their cultural revival. In North India Miss 
Lila Desai has a similar training. Keenly observant of Uday Shankar’s 
practice, she early absorbed the traits of his method and supplemented 
her achievement by an elaborate schooling in the Kathakali, Lucknow 
and Manipuri tradition. The result has been that her performance has 
become a thing of beauty and a joy for ever. 

Impostors and imitators have also appeared. Dabblers in technique 
and paddlers in footwork have entered the arena. It is necessary at 
this stage to glean the grain from the chaff, to separate the noble and 
the artistic from the mean and the crude. 

z 

Dancing is practised all the world over. Men and women in all 
climes and at all levels of culture enjoy it. The Bantus and Hotentotts 
of Africa dance as well as the Red Indians of America, and the Bhils 
and Santhals of India. In fact it has been remarked that the more pri¬ 
mitive the people the more they are found to dance. And the reason 
is not far to seek. The savage dances in exuberance of passion. He 
eatresses his ideas of joy, honour, love and anger through the move¬ 
ments of his body. Untutored to control his feelings, and lacking 
in the carrying power of language to give vent to his emotions he dances 


* MeMtti Oiyam is a graceful daoce meant for women, piactised in Kerala. 
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out what he otherwise fails to reveal. The savage’s idea of dancing 
is not in the first place to give expression to his sense of beauty but his 
sense of feeling. In a tribal gathering, at a wedding feast, when the 
harvesting season is over, the savage dances; his heart overflows with 
joy and thankfulness. His language falls short to give vent to the riot 
of tumultuous thoughts. He takes the floor and through the swaying 
of the limbs communicates what his heart desires to express. 

But the dance of higher cultures is different. It is not simply the 
expression of feeling only, it is also the expression of beauty. The 
civilized man dances not in the uncontrolled whirl of frenzied emotion 
forgetting his rhythm and cadence but in the conscious control of his 
rising feeling, surrounding his exercise with an aura of beauty, bom 
of order and proportion. Thus in dances of higher types, emotion vies 
with beauty in the organization of an artistic rhythm. 

Every group of people living in a particular region and experiment¬ 
ing with the objects of its immediate environment discovers in course 
of time a set of ideas helpful to its growth and others which are harmful. 
These helpful ideas, conducive to its social unity and coherence, soon 
develop themselves into ideals—of tmth, goodness and beauty. Thus 
every society which has matched from barbarism to civilization has 
its particular norm which it dare not violate. All fine arts in course 
of their national expression try to conform to this norm. Dance is 
no exception to this rule. 

So from the standpoint of evolution dance may be classified into 
two kinds: the dance of the savage and the dance of the civilized peoples. 
The former is entirely spontaneous, shot with feeling through and 
through, and often tribal. The latter is consciously imitative of the 
natural mode and fraught with the ideas of order and proportion. It 
is thus artistic and in its first phase individualistic, for art in its begin¬ 
ning is not the dower of the many, but of the few. But when the artis¬ 
tic dance in its gradual gowth spreads over a large section of a country 
and comes to be accepted by the people as a whole, conforming to its 
norm, it comes to be called national. Thus the tribal dance of the savage 
gives rise to the artistic individual modes with the advance of civili¬ 
zation. The individual efforts again compete with each other in order 
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to survive as the vehicle of the national genuis. The effete and the 
ungainly are eliminated in the course of the struggle; only the fittest 
is left the mistress of the field to incorporate later as a result of its victory 
the best relieving features of its former rivals. The synthesis of en¬ 
richment comes as the crowning feature of the conquering individual 
mode in its last phase of national evolution. Thus the stages that indi¬ 
cate the growth of dance are four. It is spontaneous and tribal in the 
first place; consciously imitative and individualistic in the second; 
struggling with other modes to survive as the sole expression of the 
genius of the nation in the third, and synthesising in the fourth. 

Indian dance as recorded in the ancient classics of the country 
exactly passed though these four stages. Let me illustrate this fact 
by reference to the Sanskrit texts. 


5 

A beautiful statuette of a dancing girl of an aboriginal type was 
dug up at Mohenjo-Daro a few years ago. It is wonderfully made of 
bronze and probably represents, according to Dr. Ernest Mackay, 
a predecessor of the devadasis who are even now found connected 
with temples in Southern India. From the ornaments, dress and ani¬ 
mated pose, she seems to be engaged in a highly developed artistic 
mode of dancing. The discovery is significant. It shows in the first 
place that even five thousand years ago, there was artistic dancing in 
India. In the second place, it indicates from the environment in which 
it was found and other circumstantial evidences that dancing was con¬ 
nected with religious rituals and used in the temples. Thirdly, it tends 
to prove that the people of Mohenjo-Daro, who were perhaps the fore¬ 
fathers of the modem Dravidians, patronised and developed the art 
of dancing. 

The Kig-veda, the oldest book of the Indo-Aryans, abounds in re¬ 
ferences to dancing. Usa, the goddess of Dawn, “comes dancing like 
a maid.” “She is beauteous like a dancing-girl.” “Great was the joy 
of Sudas when ten dancers performed at his court.” Allusions to 
dancing occur in one hundred and five hymns out of the total of a thou¬ 
sand and twenty-nine in the whole book. In the Sam-veda and the 
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Yajur, references to dancing are not less frequent. In the Atharva-veda^ 
we come across a class of people who are habitually given to music and 
dancing. The apsaras, kinnars and, to some extent, the Yaksas, along 
with the sidbas and vidjadharas sing and dance on the outskirts of the 
village. They lure innocent people with their charming performance. 
The gandharvas not only sing and dance but change their appearances 
now and then. Now they come in the haunting form of a young girl; 
now they appear in the shape of a charming antelope; they madden the 
min d with their tripping gait and frantic rhythm! The Atharva-veda 
refers to dancing as an organized art; the dancers form a class, according 
to it. 

Vedic scholars have again and again mentioned non-Aryan in¬ 
fluence in the material and the composition of the Atharva-veda. The 
reference to the dancers as a performing class in it seems to indicate 
the pre-Aryan Dravidian people whose wonderful dancing tradition 
has come down to us through the discoveries made in the Indus valley. 

Between the vedic and the epic age dancing developed a composite 
technique most probably due to the fusion of Aryan and non-Aryan 
elements. But before this synthesis took place, individual schools had 
arisen like those of Ajaneya, Arjuna, Asvaka, Bharata, Brahma, Bhara¬ 
tiya, Bhojabhu-vallava, Dattial, Durga-devi, Devaraja, Guna, Jagadeka, 
Kasyapa,Kohla,Kambala,Kirti-dhara, Kshetra-somesa, Maha-pati, Ma- 
tanga, Narada, Nandikesvara, Paramardi, Rambha, Ravana, Rudra-sena, 
Sada-siva, Sardula, Somesa, Svati, Tumburu, Vayu, Visakha, Visvavasu, 
and Vyakhya-kara. Records of these schools have not come down 
to us. But imbedded in the classics are found mention of the treatises 
of these writers. Much of the writings has been, I am afraid, irretriev¬ 
ably lost. But no systematic search has been made to ascertain the con¬ 
dition of things. The extant literature on dancing is not, however, 
small. There is the encyclopjedic Bharat Natya Sastra which in its 
range of subjects, arrangement of topics, depth and insights to 
different aspects of dancing is a remarkably magnificent performance. 
The success of this book probably eclipsed others in the field and scorch¬ 
ed them out of existence. Nandi-kesvara’s Ahhinaya-darpam^ though 
not wide in the discussion of its topics, is still a valuable contribution 
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to the att. There are chapters in the body of the Agti-purana and 
Visnu-dbarmottara which as a corrective and commentary on Bharat 
Natya-sastra throw much light on the subject. But unfortunately, 
however, these canons of Indian dancing have not been properly edited 
and published. A few years ago, Mr. Monomohan Ghosh published 
the Ahhinava-darpana of Nandi-kesvara with a critical apparatus. This 
edition is very welcome from the historical scholar’s standpoint. But 
it does not help the dancer in his practical difficulties. Mr. Ram 
Krishna Kavi has edited several volumes of the Bharat Natya-sastra 
in the Gaekwar’s series. This edition, though not as thorough as Mr. 
Ghosh’s book of Nandi-kesvara, is good from an antiquarian’s stand¬ 
point. Professional dancers are not, I am afraid, likely to get any help 
from it. It is now necessary to edit these books from the dancer’s 
standpoint. The different technical terms have to be explained perhaps 
with the help of copious illustrations and with the aid of the traditions 
that are still existent in India, The fourth chapter of the Natya-sastra 
has been edited with this view in mind in Tandava LaMsanam by V. N. 
Naidu, Srinivas Naidu, and V. R. Pantulu with a wealth of pictures of 
the sculptured poses carved in the temple of Chidamvaram, illustrative 
of the hundred and eight postures mentioned in Bharata’s canonical 
treatise. This book is a very timely publication. But mote are neces¬ 
sary. In fact, the whole corpus of the ancient available writing needs 
to be critically and practically edited and illustrated with explanatory 
materials. 

Besides Abhinaya-darpana, Bharat Natya-sastra, and portions of 
Agni-purana and Visnu-dharmottara which are available in print, there is a 
considerable supplementary literature which bear upon the subject of 
dancing. The whole field of Sanskrit poetics is strewn with references 
to the practice of this art. The Sahitya-darpana of Visva-nath, the 
writings of Mammata Bhatta and others contain many important topics 
which form the core of aesthetic dancing. Books on the theory of music 
like Svar-ratnavali, Sangita-churamaniy Sangita-suryodetyay and Sanffta- 
sarvasva contain many helpful references. All these wait for research. 
But let me come back to the four stages of dancing. 

1 have referred to the materiais that have been dug up in the Indus 

22 
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valley. These remains point out that in the fifth millennium before 
Christ India had a well articulated form of dancing which indicates that 
even in that distant past India had emerged from the tribal state of danc¬ 
ing. Two thousand years after when we get another glimpse of India 
in literature, especially in the RigySaman and Yajur,vft again come 
across a developed form of dancing, though the second was consi¬ 
derably different from the first. Among the early Aryans of the Punjab, 
dancers did not form a class. Later at the time of the Atharva-veda 
a fusion was made of the two systems. This synthesis gave a sufficient 
impetus to the art. Naturally it was felt necessary in the heightened 
interest of this renascent art to write treatises to explain technicalities 
and immortalise the practice of the subject. So different books were 
composed. Out of these writings, first codified by Silalin and Krisasva 
referred to in Panini, a compendium was later made by Bharata which 
in the breadth of outlook and wealth of materials soon became the last 
word on the subject. The other books paled before it. It now fell 
to the lot of successive aspirants to prepare glosses, not to add to it or 
modify the main book. Among these scholiasts Abhinaya-gupta, who 
composed his commentary called Ahhijnana-hharati in the ^ginning of 
the eleventh century, is by far the most important. 

Thus we find three stages of dancing in India. In the first place 
we see an artistic practice in the articulated dance-forms of ancient 
Mahenjo-Daro and the vedic Punjab. Then we find many individual 
schools that arose in the country, most probably due to the amalgama¬ 
tion of the Dravidian and Aryan modes. Then we find a synthetic 
rapprochement brought about by Bharat Natya-sastra which gave a new 
canon to the country. We do not find the earliest stage of tribal danc¬ 
ing in Sanskrit literature. Nor should we expect to find it. The earliest 
phase is always unorganized and unsystematized. It cannot have any 
literature of its own. It can be recorded only by ethnologists coming 
from higher cultures, not by the savages themselves. But there are 
tribal dances in India. In the hills and jimgles, away from the haunts 
of civilization, in the plateaux and tablelands wherever we find d^sits 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of India, we can even now witness the 
eadiest form of dancing from which the artist form was probably spun. 
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The Natya-sasfra or Bharat Natya-sastra, as has been remarked 
above, is an encyclopaedic work. It is divided into thirty-seven chap¬ 
ters of which the last seems to be a later addition. The first chapter 
describes the celestial origin of the dance and drama; the second, the 
stage and its apartments; the third, the preliminary rites which are to 
be performed before the dance actually begins. So these three chapters 
form the introduction. The fourth chapter discusses the figures used 
in dancing,—eposes and movements of the body—and the function of 
music in dancing. The fifth chapter mentions the different rites the 
dancers have to perform on the stage. The theory of aesthetics, which 
accepts certain emotional moods as the cause of dancing and which be¬ 
lieves the rendition of the same in the minds of the onlookers to be 
the goal of the art, is interpreted in the sixth and seventh chapters. 
In the next two sections, the major and minor limbs of the body are 
anatomically described and their functions in dancing critically exa¬ 
mined. In the tenth, eleventh and twelfth chapters, the movements 
of the body are discussed from the static and dynamic standpoints. 
The theatre and its divisions are given in the next chapter, while in the 
following five chapters the recitation of the written speeches is con¬ 
sidered from the viewpoint of acting. After this long section on 
elocution, a theoretical discussion on the place of rhetoric in acting is 
examined. In the nineteenth chapter six composite poses are described; 
in the twentieth four different types of dancing are noticed; and in 
the next two chapters, the make-up of the dancer and the general rules 
relating to the art of dancing mentioned. In the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth different types of heroes and heroines are discussed and 
the method of selecting actors and actresses to represent them is consider¬ 
ed. Li the thirty-fifth chapter, this topic is again taken up and certain 
additional suggestions are made. In the twenty-fifth a few extraordi¬ 
nary poses are described. Natural and assumed actions form the sub¬ 
ject-matter of the twenty-sixth chapter; and the fruits of acting of 
the twenty-seventh. In the seven chapters, that follow, musical instru¬ 
ments of different kinds are described and their function in drama and 
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Hanr jfig stated. In the thirty-sixth chapter, the spread of dancing 
among men is related and in the last the cause of the decay and decline 
of dancing is given. 

The Natya-sastra tells a fine story in accounting for the origin of 
dancing. Indra, the king of heaven, approached Brahma, the creator, for 
a suitable pastime befitting the nature of the celestial folk. Brahma, 
moved by his entreaties, distilled the essence of the four Vedas, taking 
the subject-matter from the Kig-veda, music from the Saman, the 
gestioxlations from the Yajur and the flavour from the Atharva, 
and “compounded them into the graceful art of dancing. He called 
the new creation Natja-veda, and endowed it with all the sanctities 
and dignities attached to the four Vedas. This fifth Veda was then 
bestowed by the creator on Bharata and his hundred sons and 
disciples,”* to popularise it on earth. Bharat trained his disciples 
but found that women were necessary to render certain aspects of the 
dance. Troubled in his mind, Bharata waited on Brahma who created 
the ApSaras (or nymphs) to obviate this difficulty. Equipped with 
his troupe, Bharata planned to make his dehut at the time of the Indra- 
dhvaja festival. The flag-staff was erected in honour of Indra; the gods 
and demons assembled. Bharata made his appearance and began the 
performance. But before it was half through, the demons froze the 
dancers with their magic incantations. Indra who was present on the 
occasion seized the flag-staff in his mighty hands, hurled it at the magi¬ 
cians and drove them from the hall. Thus started the first successful 
performance of artistic dance in India. To commemorate this occasion 
it was ordered to observe this preliminary rite on the stage before 
any recital started. This is the famous Jatyara ritual. 

To please Indra, the patron-saint of dancing, a flag-staff used to 
be erected in front of the dancing hall and salutations made to it. But 
though Indra was appeased through this ceremony and served as a ward¬ 
er of evils, other gods called for other kinds of tributes. This was 
done through Pindi-bandha in which dancers used different poses and 
gestums favourable to different deities. 


* Naidu: Tmdava Laksbauam, p. 5. 
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The stoty of the cause of the decline of dancing has been already 
narrated. It renuins now to relate the aim and purpose of dancing ac¬ 
cording to the Natya-sasfra. Discomfited at the hands of the gods, 
the demons went to Brahma and told him of their sad plight and inform¬ 
ed Him that the celestials not only drove them out but depicted their 
defeat in their dances. They asked Him to intervene. Brahma took 
the opportunity to interpret the true nature of dancing. “This play,” 
said the Creator, “is not merely for your pleasure or for the pleasure 
of the Celestials but exhibits mood for all the three worlds. I made 
this play as following the movement of the world, whether in work or 
play, profit, peace, laughter, battle, lust or slaughter; yielding the fruit 
of righteousness to those who follow the moral law, pleasure to those 
who follow lust, a restraint for the unruly, a discipline for the follow¬ 
ers of a rule, creating vigour in the impotent, zeal in the warriors, wisdom 
in the ignorant, learning in scholars, affording sport to kings, endurance 
to the sorrow-stricken, profit to those who seek advantage, courage 
to the broken-willed: replete with the diverse moods, informed with 
the varying passions of the soul, linked to the deeds of all mankind, 
the best, the middling and the low, affording excellent counsel, pastime, 
weal and all else.”* 

The Natya-sastra is attributed to Bharata. But who was he ? Tra¬ 
dition says, he was the populatiser of dancing on earth. References 
occur to show that he was the author of the Natya-sutras. It is also 
said that he was the compiler of the encyclopaedic Natya-sastra. It 
is impossible for one man to have played all these roles. Bharata 
again we should remember, is a generic word; in dramatic literature 
it stands either for an actor or for the act of dancing. As a proper 
name it is said to refer to Bharata Muni who is the reputed founder of 
the artistic type of dancing or the son of Sakuntala after whom India 
was named Bbaratvarsa. Vedanta Desikar suggests that the word is 
an acrostic composed of the initials of bbava (mood), raga (tune) and 
tala (timing). It seems to me from the careful examination of all the 
evidence that it was the name of a mythical sage who popularised the 

* Coomatswamy and Duggitala: Tbt Mirror of Gostm, p. a. 
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art of dancing in India and whose name latet became a genetic word 
to denote an actor or a dancer, following in his foot-steps. 

5 

The understanding and appreciation of Indian dancing hinges on 
three concepts— nritya^ rasa, and abhinaya. It is impossible to interpret 
the significance of dancing without first elucidating the meaning of 
these terms. In them is hidden the wisdom of the ages; with the key 
supplied by them one can safely enter the haU of histrionic art 
in India. 

The Vedic word for dancing is nritu, which later was changed into 
nritta, and then, to nritya. In the epic age, as Windisch has shown, 
the root «r//from which arose the words nritta and nritya was modified 
by the influence of Prakrit into nata from which again was derived the 
term, natya. So nritta, nritya and natya —all denote dancing in their 
root-meaning. But in actual practice, a technical distinction was ob¬ 
served. Nritta, the oldest of the three forms, as Nandi-kesvara points 
out, meant the simple rhythmic exercise of the body to the accompani¬ 
ment of music. So it indicated the first stage of artistic dancing. In 
nritya, a more complex, so a higher stage was reached. It stood not 
only for the rhythmic exercise of the body along with music but also 
the exposition of the moods and emotions of the mind through sug¬ 
gestion. It involved a theory of aesthetics and an elaborate code of 
symbolism. Natya which marked the last stage of the evolution of the 
the word indicated a synthesis of two different arts which probably 
originated separately in society. It denoted the fusion of the dance 
and drama. It meant on one hand the expression of moods and emo¬ 
tions by the rhythmic movement of the body (nritya) and a traditional 
story on the other. In Bbarata Natya-sastra, as well as in Abhirutya- 
darpana, it is easy to find out that Natya was both a dance and a drama. 
The central point of Indian dancing in ancient times was the exposition 
of moods (or bhavas) and sentiments (or rasas). The absence of these 
was the characteristic of nritta', the presence of these made nritya a glo¬ 
rious art: the elaboration of these principles again with a traditional 
story gave rise to natya or the drama. It is not necessary to go into 
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the latet development of the drama in India in this connection but 
let it suffice to say that natja still lives in our midst today in the form of 
nauUh.* 

The Natja-sastra recognises two fundamental types of dancing: 
tandava and lasya. Siva danced the former and Uma, the latter. Tandu 
or Nandi learnt the strong, masculine mode from Siva and passed it 
on to the mortals. The grateful humanity, in memory of Tandu’s 
services, consented to call it tandava. Beside this form there grew up 
a tender, graceful variety which Uma taught to Princess Usha who 
again in her turn taught it to the cowherd-girls of Gujarat. From 
Gujarat this feminine, delicate mode of dancing spread to the rest of 
India. 

Tandava or lasya, masculine or feminine, violent or tender, each one 
can be done in four different styles: kaisiki, bharati, satvati, and arahhati. 
Neat and sober in dress and unhurried in steps, only a woman can fitly 
render the beauty of the kaisiki style; bharati is pre-eminently a man’s 
dance for it is full of rhetorical flourish; satvati is used to express the 
moods of the mind, and arahhati excels in depicting tumultuous situa¬ 
tions. 

The object of nritya and natya is the production of rasa in the mind 
of the spectator. But what is this rasa ? In Indian aesthetics, it does 
not mean jme or sap nor a juicy substance like milk or honey. It has 
not the meaning of savour or taste, essence or element, though it had all 
these connotations in the vedic and upanisadic ages. In the epic age, 
the word acquired a new signification in the writings of the philoso¬ 
phers, it came to stand for self-luminous consciousness. Aesthetics accept¬ 
ed this new meaning with a modification. It explained it as a conscious¬ 
ness of pure joy in the mind of the reader, listener or on-looker. In the 
words of Ananda-vardhana, the production of rasa was said to consist 
of four steps. In the first place there was the perceptual experience of 
an event; in the second, the transference of experience to the ima¬ 
gination causing a feeling of pathos or sentiment in the mind of the 
author, leading him in the third place to reproduce it in the form of an 

* Natya became naebtba and then nach viiich is anglicised as Hoateb. 
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artistic action. As this outburst of creativity based upon the collected 
experience of a former event came straight out of the heart of the artist, 
it satisfied the tests of spontaneity and sincerity, went straight to the 
heart of the audience, in the fourth place producing in him a conscious¬ 
ness of pure joy. 

The implication of the theory of rasa then is to observe keenly the 
facts of life, to analyse and imderstand their inner nature and to render 
the selected types through the rhythmic movement of the body regulat¬ 
ed by an elaborate code of symbolism, which is technically called 
abhinaya. But before I pass on to ahhinaya^ let me touch upon some 
fundamental assumptions of the rasa theory. 

The lasting emotions of humanity in the opinion of the rasa writers 
are eight. These are love, mirth, sorrow, anger, high-spiritedness, 
terror, disgust and astonishment. Incidental emotions are listed 
as thirty-three: self-disparagement, nervousness, anxiety about the 
desired object and the obtained depression due to poverty or pain, 
mournful reflection arising out of painful memories, perplexity or 
distraction, recollection, concentration or repose of the mind in content¬ 
ment, shame or shrinking from pain or censure, unsteadiness or haste 
inconstantly changing from one object to another, joy, agitation or 
flurry due to pleasant happenings, loss of faculty or activity, disincli¬ 
nation to do any work, arrogance, despair of success, impatience, 
drowsiness, possession of the self by a daemoniac fancy, influence of 
heavenly bodies, sleep, waking, impatience of opposition, rivalry, 
pretext, sternness or cruelty, apprehension, sickness, absence of re¬ 
flection or restraint, death, fear without cause, controversy or dis¬ 
putation. The eight difierent lasting emotions aided by suitable inci¬ 
dental ones in the right place and at the right time produce eight kinds 
of sentiments in the minds of the spectators. These are the erotic, 
heroic, comic, pathetic, furious, and the sentiments of horror, terror 
and wonderment. 

If the theme of the dance is to express emotion, it needs characters 
through whom the object is to be attained. The characters, according 
to the theory of dancing, may be many—forty-eight types in the case 
of theliero and one hundred and twenty-eight in the case dF the heroine, 
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not to speak of othet personalities. The hero who generally belongs 
to a noble family is ordinarily endowed with youth, energy, intelligence 
and physical charms, it is only in his character that he differs from others. 
He is either self-controlled, gay, calm, exalted, haughty or vehement. 
In relation to the other sex, he may be dakshina, or seeking the love of 
another in the presence of his already married wife without entirely 
ceasing to love her; satha or deceitful, dhrista or shameless, unmindful 
of their former loves; and lastly anukul, that is ever loyal to the first 
flame of life. The heroine may be young and inexperienced in the ways 
of love, {mugdhd), partly experienced {madhyd)^ or fully experienced and 
bold {pragalbhd). In relation to the lover, the heroine may be his ab¬ 
solute mistress and he, her obedient slave, {svadhtna-hhartrikd)\ or 
she may be represented as awaiting him in full dress, (yasaka-sajja)’, 
distressed by his involuntary absence, (yirohot-kanthita)', enraged {khan- 
ditd) at discovering him caressed by her rivals; or severed from her be¬ 
loved by a quarrel, {kalahantaritd). The sad heroine may be also re¬ 
presented as deceived {vipra-lubdhd) by the lover who has failed to meet 
her at the rendezvous which she had named; she may be depicted as 
anxious suffering from the pangs of separation {prosita-bhartikd)\ or 
lastly as abhisarika, wistfully seeking or pressing him to come to her 
aforementioned tryst. 

In the conception of the hero and the heroine as in other instances, 
the artistic Indian dance according to the ancient classics accepted tightly 
prescribed, though multifarious, given situations. Nothing was left 
to the inspiration of the moment of the aritste. The dancer was re¬ 
quired to fall in line and work out the given situation meticulously. 
His excellence lay in working out the rules, not disobeying them. 
The words of Coomarswamy are apt in this connection: “Indian danc¬ 
ing is a deliberate art. Nothing is left to chance; the dancer no more 
yeilds to the impulse of the moment in gespire than in the spoken 

words.There is no reason why an accepted gesture language 

should be varied with a view to set off the dancer’s personality. It 
is the dancing not the dancer that is essential to art. Under these condi¬ 
tions, of course, there is no room for any amateur on the stage. In 
fact the amateur does not oast in Oriental Art.” 

*5 
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As in the aim and theme of the dance the rules were dear-cut, so 
in the technique, they were precise. The artiste must not deviate from 
the given track: in his abhinaja, he must follow the prescribed code. 
Given the situation of Rama’s love to Sita, how were the dancers to 
render the idea to the audience? The artistes must move the feet, 
turn the hands, swing the bodies, toll the eye according to the formulae 
given in the code. The old sastras did not even leave the minutae to 
the genius of the dancers. An elephant entered the lotus pool. How 
was the idea to be conveyed? The dancer must perform certain move¬ 
ments of the hands and feet to represent the scene. Thus the rules 
of ahhinaya were rigid. 

Abhinaya (or skilful exposition) of the given situations was classi¬ 
fied under four heads according to the Natya-sastra: angika, vachika, 
aharya and satvika. For the angika abhinaya or the manipulation of body, 
for the general bearing, gait, and movements of the different limbs, for 
the representation of situations, elaborate rules were laid down. Some 
of these prescribed postures are out of place today. A beau does not hold 
a boquet in his hand now-a-days in the way in which his predecessor 
might have held it fifteen centuries ago. Nor can we accept the rules 
of make-up without serious modification. Science has wrought wonders 
in the last century in this field. Synthetic colours, different types 
of costumes, rouge, powder, lip-sticks, pins, lotions—in fact, thou¬ 
sand little things have come into everyday existence. The make-up has 
been scientifically studied and brought up-to-date in laboratories con¬ 
nected with the cinema industry. So the aharya abhinaya (the 
make-up) has got to change. The Vachika which concerns itself with 
accent, the production of voice, tempo and modulation is primarily 
meant for the drama; in dancing, its place is a minor one. The satvika 
abhinaya concerns itself with the expression of psychic conditions—^such 
as motionlessness, perspiration, horripilation, change of voice and 
colour, trembling, tears and fainting. 

Tlie e3q)ression of feelings and emotions is bound up with the 
movement of civilization; it is never static. Indian ladies in educated 
families do not cry now in the same fashion in which they used to cry 
fifty years ago, not to speak of fifteen hundred years. Not do they do 
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their hair exactly in the same way. Ornaments have also changed. 
Naturally it is only reasonable that our technique of ahhinaya should 
change. The rigid rules of ancient classics cannot help us in technical 
perfection. The only element in the classical technique which is worthy 
of our serious attention is the note of vanjana, that is, the quality of 
suggestiveness on which the art of expression is based. 

6 

Nri^ta or the rhythmic exercise of the body did not, according to 
the sastras, consist of handwork and footwork only; it was the exercise 
of all the major and minor limbs—of the head, neck, eyes, eye-brows, 
mouth, chest, hips, thighs, legs, and feet. Dancers were trained in 
the movement of all these parts, which, when co-ordinated and joined 
with psychological postures, expressive of the conditions of mind, 
gave rise to firitya or mimetic dancing. If speech was added to mfya 
along with a story, it was transformed into natya. I shall now give a 
catalogue of the different movements of the limbs and their symboli¬ 
cal meanings. 

The Natya-sasfra mentions thirteen movements of the head; the 
Abhinaya Darpana, only nine. The thirteen head-movements are: 

1. Akampita (Shaking the head up and down) for Recognition, 
Innocence. 

2. Kampita (Violent shaking up and down) for Impassioned 
feeling. 

3. Dhuta (Turning the head slowly) for Unwillingness. 

4. Vidhuta (Turning the head violently) for Fright or drunken¬ 
ness. 

5. 'Parivahita (Moving the head from side to side) for Remem¬ 
brance or anger. 

6. Adhuta (Lifting the head obliquely) for Pride or self-adulation. 

7. Avadhuta (Lowering the head held obliquely) for Message or 
invitation. 

8. AmUta (Bending the head slightly) for illness and anxiety. 

9. Nibanehita (Resting the head on the shoulder) for Suppression 
of feeling. 
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10. Varavrita (Turning the head aside) for Change or Recollec¬ 
tion. 

11. Utkshrpta (Holding the head high) for Majesty and divinity. 

I a. Lolita (Moving the head aU round) for Swooning and strong 
excitement. 

13. Vrakrita (Holding the head naturally) for Reading or 
thinking. 

The glances are enumerated as thirty-six : pleasing, fearful, frolic¬ 
some, merciful, amazed, raging, heroic, revolving, friendly, hilarious, 
piteous, angry, proud, affected, anxious, amused, vacant, heavy, tired, 
bashful, languid, suspicious, grievous, closed, half-closed, bent, oblique, 
mellowed, astounded, confused, thrilled, intoxicated and conscious. 

The manner of looking at things is classified into eight kinds. 
It may be frontal or sideways; upward or backward; downward or 
surprised; puckered or peeping. 

The movements of the eye-ball and eye-lids are catalogued as nine. 
The eye-brows have seven movements; the nose, the cheeks and the 
lower lip, six each. The mouth is to be opened and shut in half a 
dozen ways; the chin is to be moved in the same number. The expres¬ 
sions of the whole face are then separately given as four, in addition 
to these numbers. 

The neck has nine movements; the chest, five; the flanks, the same 
number; the abdomen, three; the waist, thighs, calves and feet, five 
eadi. 

The movements of the hands need special mention. They fall 
under two heads; movements in the form of symbols or figures, either 
with one hand or both; and movements to denote actions or feelings. 
As these are of special importance, I shall give the names of all the 
fifty-seven. 
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The Single Hand Movements 


No. 

Nam in Sanskrit 

Name in English 

Usage 

I. 

PatakS. 

The Flag 

It indicates whatever it 
points out. 

2. 

Tripatild 

The Triple Flag 

It denotes a head-dress or 
a weapon. 

3 - 

Kattati-mukha 

The Scissors 

Separation of man from wo¬ 
man or friend. 

4 . 

Afdha-chandfa 

The Crescent 

Carrying fire. 

5 - 

Arala 

The Crooked 

Drinking poison. 

6. 

Suka-tunda 

The Parrot-beak 

Shooting. 

7 - 

Mushti 

The Closed Fist 

Strong determination. 

8. 

Sikhara 

The Crest 

Love or embrace. 

9 - 

Kapittha 

The Apple 

Holding flowers or robes. 

lO. 

Khataka-mukha 

The Crab-faced 

Plucking flowers. 

II. 

Suchasya 

The Needle 

One, the one, one-sided. 

12. 

Padma-kosha 

The Lotus 

The Digit of the moon. 

15 - 

Sarpa-sira 

The Serpent head 

The hood of the serpent. 

14. 

Mtiga-sitsa 

The Deer head 

The head of a stag. 

15 * 

Langula 

The Tail 

The tail of an animal, or 
a creeper. 

16. 

Alapadma 

The Trembling 
Lily 

The full Moon or breasts. 

17 - 

Chatufa 

The Square 

Four castes, metals, or li¬ 
quids. 

18. 

Bhramata 

The Bee 

A bee or a bird. 

19. 

Haipsasya 

The Swan Beak 

Tying with thread, or 
painting with a brush. 

20. 

Hamsa-paksa 

The Wing 

Six, bridge, or covering. 

21. 

Samdansa 

The Pincers 

Stomach, or offering. 

22. 

Mukul 

The Blossom 

A water lily. 

* 5 - 

Utfia-oahha 

The Spider 

A spider. 

24. 

Taima-chuta 

The Coxcomb 

A Cock, crane, crow. 
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The combined hand actions are thirteen. They are used in saluta¬ 
tion, and in denoting pigeons, crabs, swastikas, crocodiles, an elephant’s 
tusk, a swing, a flower pot, and a closed fist. They may be also 
used in expressing the activity of piercing, widening and invinci¬ 
bility. 

In nritya, hands are continually used to express action in relation 
to different emotions. The role of hands in the exposition of emotion¬ 
al states cannot be over-estimated. The Natya-sasfra gives twenty 
actions which are expressed by hands such as improving, tearing, at¬ 
tracting, receiving, abstaining, inviting, whipping, embracing, separat¬ 
ing, protecting, releasing, shaking, throwing, rejecting, threatening, 
cutting, splitting, breaking, crushing, and beating. 

In dancing, the hands are used for adding a note of grace along 
with imaginative touches. Their essential function is suggestiveness. 
Through the accepted ideology of their mudras (gestures), they bring 
to the mind’s eye the pictures of storied traditions, images of concrete 
objects of life as well as the beauties of landscape. With the delicate 
tracery of the fingers, they explain and decorate what the rhythm of the 
feet first tries to express. 

The movements of the feet which form the basis of dancing are 
carefully analysed. The Natya-sastra gives six modes of standing on 
the sole {stanakas\ and five kinds of using the toes {padd). First, the 
feet are to be kept in their natural position, then the dancer is to stand 
on the toes only, gently raising the heels, then on the big toes only, 
stretching the other ones obliquely. Next, all the toes are to be stretch¬ 
ed out in front, and then bent downwards. In these different ways, 
the novice has to learn the mastery of the basic footwork. When this 
is over, he has to learn ten circular {mandald), seven spiral {bhramari) 
and five jumping {utplavand) movements. Thus versed in the second¬ 
ary movements of the feet, the dancer is to be taught how to co-ordinate 
the simple and secondary footwork with the action of the calves, thighs, 
and the waist. This co-ordinated action of the lower part of the body 
is technically called chart which is of two kinds: earthly {bhaumya)^ and 
aerial {akasika). In the former, which is of sixteen types the dancer 
is always in touch with the earth; in the latter, which also is of sixteen 
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varieties, the feet lose touch of the ground and describe figures in the 
air. 

Co-ordination of movements is necessary not only for the lower 
limbs but also for the upper ones, which is done through rechakas. 
The whirling movements of the upper half are regulated by the grace¬ 
line of sixteen reehakas in such a way that never for a moment a limb can 
stay behind or go ahead in any circular or spiral movement. 

When the upper and the lower limbs are severally trained and 
disciplined in different technical ways, and co-ordinated in one single 
pose or karana, a further advance is made in dancing. The Natja- 
sastra names one hundred and eight different karanas. At Chidamvaram 
in the Madras Presidency these beautiful poses are found sculptured on 
the walls of the famous temple of Siva Nataraja. 

The karanas are static figures like photographic pictures. Dancing 
is dynamic. How are then these karanas used in dancing? The karanas 
combine in a series and give rise to anga-haras. They are continuous 
movements of the whole body in a co-ordinated series. In the better 
known thirty-two anga-haras^ karanas flash before the eye every moment. 

Classical dancing, then, is the co-ordinated movement of the body 
according to a prescribed code. It is like the game of forming words. 
With individual letters the value of which one learns step by step, one 
makes up a word by combining a number according to the rules of 
the grammar. But in this formation, one is never allowed to over¬ 
step the grace line, that is, to go beyond what is supposed to be true 
and beautiful. 


7 

I have remarked already that the Natya-sasira is an encyclopaedic 
work. It tells us not only about dancing but also about the acces¬ 
sories that ensure its success. The book lays down elaborate rules for 
the construction of theatres; instruction about the choice of dancing 
girls, the holding of performances, and the election of the president 
to regulate the work of the assembly in which the dance is held. I 
shall refer to each of these briefly. 

Very la^ theatrical houses are not good for dancing nor are the 
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very small ones. An oblong-sized building, 96 feet long and 48 feet 
wide is the most suitable for ordinary purposes, according to the Natya- 
sastra. Half of the sitting space in the theatre, that is 48 feet by 48 
feet, is to be set apart for the audience. The other half is to be divided 
into two parts: the first half facing the auditorium for performance 
and the end portion for the green room. The stage again which is 
48 feet wide and Z4 feet long, is to be divided into two halves the 
front portion for dancing, and the back portion for the seating 
of the musicians. The inner walls and ceiling of the house, 
the book carefully points out, must contain sculpture poses used in 
dancing perhaps to help in the appreciation of the spectators. 

The audience should sit joyfully in the hall with their faces tow’ards 
the east. The presiding officer is to sit in front of the stage in the middle 
of the hall. The poets one on his right and left, and the adviser by his 
side. He is to be well versed in polity, skilled in the strategy of love- 
making, appreciative of moods and naturally helpful to the president in 
explaining those points which appear difficult to him. The presiding 
officer himself should be a well-chosen personality. He must be not 
only a wealthy person fit to reward the merit of the artistes but also 
a skilled musician and proficient in mimetic expression. 

Important as ate the characteristics of the audience, the president and 
his adviser, skilfully analysed by the writer, they pale into insignificance 
when compared with the care with which the dancer is to be chosen. 
The dancing girl must be first of all a paragon of beauty. She must be 
slim, young, vivacious, self-confident, witty, and charming in appearance.- 
Her breasts must be fiill-orbed; her eyes large; her countenance happy; 
teeth, well-formed and white; throat marked with lines like a conch- 
shell; arms, well rounded and tapering; and hips, generously heavy. 
She must be preferably fair and intelligent, knowing when to begin and 
when to finish her performance. It is essential for her to have a sweet 
voice and a deep knowledge of instrumental music. She should be 
specially agile, steady, and co-ordinated in the movements of all her 
limbs. She must be practised in the use of glances, dear in her enunda- 
tion, and above all, devoted to her art. The dancing gM should not be 
fat or thin; tall or short or hunch-backed. Her hair must not be 
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scanty not her lips thick. The danat shoiild not have any white speck 
in her eye-ball. 

Fot personal enhancement the suggestions are very entertaining. 
"The dancing girl”, says Siva-Vallabha, “is allowed to wear her long 
hair in two styles: she can wear it loose with a knot at the end with 
flowers stuck in it or she can have it plaited with ropes of pearls to 
increase its charm. On the head it is good for her to wear a crown 
as it is nice for her to have rings in the ears. Round the neck, she will 
do well to have pearl necklaces reaching to the breasts. She should 
adorn her arms with gold bracelets and her waist with a gold 
girdle. She must have rings set with rubies, emeralds and diamond 
on her fingers, and bells on her feet. She should shine up her lips 
with a touch of colours and beautify her cheeks with leafy figures made 
with musk and sandal-paste. Her whole body must be scented with 
sandal and tinted with kum-kum. Thus adorned she shall enter the 
stage dressed in creamy silk or fine muslin.” 

The position of the musicians on the stage comes under review 
also. “When the dancing girl enters the stage, the producer shall 
stand near her, most probably to introduce her to the audience. 
While she is performig, two men with cymbals shall sit on her right; 
two persons with mridangas on either side; a singer should occupy a 
place between the latter two, and the drone should be near at hand.” 

8 

I have given an elaborate summary of the theory and practice of 
dancing in the previous sections. It now remains to be seen how far 
we can go in reviving this old mode which prevailed in India perhaps 
in the Gupta period, in the fourth and the fifth century after Christ. 

In artistic revivals, there is need to know the past. The present 
or the future is not an isolation in time. It grows out of the past, hi 
the flow of culture there is always a continuity; the link is never broken. 
There are at times great upheavals, violent revolutions. Too many 
new elemaits iludde^y enter our social life; there seems to be a com¬ 
plete dumg^ in out mltmsebam%. But when the dust and mist scatter 
away^ and ure quiedy take stock of things, we are surprised to sec cul- 
*4 
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tlual continuity, in out outlook. Sad is the case of the nation 
that has wilfiiUy destroyed its old pattern of life suddenly and 
completely. Disintegrated in mind and unadjusted to the environ¬ 
ment it perishes. 

In dancing, it is neither possible nor helpful to bum the bridge of 
tradition that lies behind it. What grew up in the coimtry in thousands 
of years and what satisfied the people for ages has become a part and 
parcel of the national life of the country. A complete denial of this 
heritage is to cut the life from its moorings. To ignore the past is to 
destroy the toot of social life which leads to the withering and not to 
the blossoming of culture. It makes a nation socially disintegrated, 
morally wistful. In the revival of dancing, the classical theory and prac¬ 
tice cannot be and should not be forgotten. 

But should we revive the past completely? Should we adopt in 
the twentieth century what used to be practised in the fifth? I hope 
not. Every theory and practice of art have two elements. In one res¬ 
pect they are local, bound up with the life of society they aim to reflect. 
In the other respect, they are universal, transcending the local. In 
Indian dancing, the dress, ornaments, make-up are local; they depend 
upon the available conditions of society. But in its aim to produce an 
aesthetic pleasure in the minds of the audience, it transcends its former 
aspect. If we to-day revive the old theory and practice of dancing, it 
will be nothing but a ludicrous affair fit to die mider the pressure of its 
own absurdity. 

Indian dancing passed through several stages and reached the 
artistic and national ideology in the Natya-sastra. In our modern 
cultural renaissance we have to bring the classical theory up-to-date. 
This means the examination of its theory and practice, understanding 
of its background, finding out the points of permanent interest in it 
and the rejection of the local. Mr. Uday Shanker has already started 
an institute of research in Almora. I hope his efforts will lie in this 
direction. 

In the reconstmctioh of Indian dancing as a suitable venue to 
give us aesthetic delight in the modem age, we must think from three 
standpoints. In the first place, we have to consider what we have of 
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petmanent interest in the country. This aspect of the question has 
already been suflSciently stressed. So I shall not refer to it any more. 
In the second place, we must think of the influence of the West. Euro¬ 
pean dancing is pretty common in the country. The educated people 
are more or less familiar with it. Many young students who go to 
Europe or America for studies often learn the Western type of dancing. 
I do not mean to suggest that Indians should adopt the European 
mode. I know that Western dancing is bound up with Western civi¬ 
lization and satisfies the Western minds. In India, its adoption with¬ 
out the acceptance of the Western mode of living can only increase and 
heighten the disintegration of out life. But we can adopt the Western 
method and technique which is based upon science. In the construc¬ 
tion of the stage and the theatre, in the provision of scenery, in dress, 
make-up and musical instruments, we have considerably borrowed 
from the West. And I believe, it has been to our advantage. Our 
educated life has been partly Westernized during the last century and a 
half. Our aspirations have to some extent adopted Western channels 
for expression. In this new atmosphere, a policy of give-and-take 
has come to acquire a meaning. It is further possible now to explore 
the Western field with a view to adapting and assimilating some of its 
universal features. The Russian ballet has a real message for India; 
the Italian and Spanish modes have an inspiring value; the folk-dances 
of Denmark have an enriching quality. In forms, figures and steps. 
Western dances can contribute a broadening and educative outlook 
to our countrymen. In the field of art, no people can ever remain self- 
sufficient. Isolation results in lop-sidedness. Harmonious growth is 
ensured by constant synthesis. In our broader life and national renais¬ 
sance the influence of the West is conspicuous. Should we try to eli¬ 
minate it from our dancing? 

But artistic revival cannot occur on the conscious digging for the 
past or the canalisation of the influence of the West. It means most of 
all the tapping of the sources that are available in the country. Danc¬ 
ing decayed and fell upon bad days but it did not disappear from Eidia. 
It was practised by a class of people who were mostly degraded. But 
in a few out-of-the-way places it was not so badly looked down upon 
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as in the test of the covintry. In the extreme cotnet of Peninsulat India, 
in the States of Ttavancore and Cochin, shut out by chains of mountains 
and patronised by princes, dancing retained a living tradition. In Tan- 
jote, too, probably due to the influence of the court, it survived dege¬ 
neration. In the hilly State of Manipur on the borders of Assam and 
Burma, in the ancient land of Chitrangada and Vabhruvahana, for princely 
patronage, dancing did not fall into disuse. In Lucknow, the Nawabs, 
especially the last one, Wajid Ali Shah, encouraged the art of dancing. 
He trained up a band of dancers with the help of a Brahmin who came 
from the South. On his deposition in 1856, some of his court dancers, 
followed him to Bengal, but a few remained in Lucknow. Patronised 
by the barons of Oudh, some of them carried on the tradition of their 
art for about half a century when the brilliance of the performance of 
two brothers, Vrinda Din and Kalika, gave the dying art a new lease of 
life. 

In four places at least, the art of dancing has now a living tradi¬ 
tion. Folk-dancing has two outstanding modes in Gujarat and Miraa- 
pore. The garba, practised by the girls of Gujarat, is a delightful, 
ritualistic dance; the kajri, under the canopy of a cloudy sky, is an ani¬ 
mated performance. The gypsy dances in Guntur are full of magic 
and colour. It is necessary to study these modes and bring them to 
public notice. Out of these living traditions, modified by the influence 
of the old principles of the Natya-sastra and the practice of the West, 
a renascent mode will slowly emerge suiting the nature of the culture- 
configuration of the country. 

The Malayali poet, Vallathol Narayan Menon, and Mukundraj 
Avargal have founded a school of dancing in the Cochin State. This 
Kerala Kala Mandalam has trained up batches of dancers during the 
last ten years. The Katha-kali mode and Mohini-otyam which are taught 
here, have spread far and wide. So the Malabar dancing tradition is 
now an organized art. In Tanjore, however, where the classical tradition 
is most vigorous, no school has been founded. The Kathic dance of 
Lucknow has found a place in die curriculum of Mards School of Hin¬ 
dustani Music. The Manipur style has no organized centre of pro¬ 
pagation. A central institute of dancing where all the modes prevalent 
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in the country can be found side by side, and new es^eriments mad ^ 
on the basis of the old principles, is a great necessity. Unless that is 
done, the present revival is bound to be a temporary affair without any 
serious lasting influence. 

I do not want to pass judgment on any of these modes. Time has 
not come for it yet. Our knowledge is very imperfect. We need 
more exploration, more propagation, before we can ascertain which 
mode is more helpful and which one not. Criticism unless based 
upon wide foundation is apt to be harmful. 

As a student of the different dancing styles in India and outside, I 
have been continually struck by two facts. The 'Bharatiya Natya- 
sastra is not dead. When the practice preached by this code fell from 
its high place in India, it did not die; it simply went to live in another 
land. From India it spread to Cambodia, Java and Bali where it is 
practised even today, in the midst of other things. This wonderful 
vitality of the old principles has again and again filled me with wonder. 
I have seen the Hula dance of the Hawaians and the No dance of the 
Japanese and the court dance of the Chinese and they have seemed to 
me fundamentally similar to our ancient classical mode. I do not 
know whether Indian influence is to be traced to the bottom of these 
varieties. I do not find the forces that might have led to this difiusion. 
But the features of the forms are exceedingly alike and constantly 
strengthen me in my belief that the Natya-sastra in its acute observation 
and wonderful analysis contains the essence of all the oriental modes of 
dancing. 

The second fact that strikes me as a student of Indian dancing 
is the discovery that North India is Krisnaite as South India is Saivite 
in its practice. The Lucknow school is Nata-vari school; the. Mani¬ 
pur school is Vraja-vasi school. Both accept Krisna as the originator 
of the art of dancing. The South Indian schools of Malabar and Tan- 
jore accept Siva Nata-raj as the founder of the art. Why this split 
took place I do not know nor do I know how this is to be healed up. 
But it is wonderful to contemplate that all Indian schools, whatever 
ffieir differences, ultimately connect dancing with divinity. They do 
not look upon this art simply as a rhythmic exercise pleasing to the eye; 
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they believe it be the spring of life and the foundation of the cosmic 
drama. The march of the seasons, the rotation and revolution of the 
earth, the alternation of day and night, the succession of youth and age, 
of life and death are the results of this creative dance out of which the 
human mode first originated. It ennobles the conception of the art 
and confers dignity on the practice. 

N. Joardar 



THE STORY OF INDIA’S DANCE ART 

From the beginning of the world’s creation, man has always set up 
an ideal before him, which he has patterned on his conceptions of a 
perfect being. In this way, gods and immortal creatures were fashion¬ 
ed by human people into images of bronze, of stone and other matefial 
things. The gradual culture of the Hindu race through the ages has 
been pre-eminently shown through her art treasures. Imagining how 
the heavenly deities were perfectly shaped, how perfectly they stood 
and moved and expressed themselves, the artistic minded man transfer¬ 
red that to his models, which he grew to worship first as the acme of 
beauty and goodness. With this cultural tradition of figures, the danc¬ 
ing art with mood and expression came to be evolved. The most 
ancient dancers, tried to imitate that perfection of body, hand gesture, 
rhythmic movement and e:!q>ression. This is why Indian classical 
dancing is so studied, in gesture, posture and in the tabulated “Mudra” 
or hand-gesture system. Even the doings of the gods and goddesses, 
heroes like Ram and Lakshman and Arjun and kings and queens, apsaras 
and Gandbarvas were woven into dance themes. Mythology and 
religion began to be the only source for the outward expression of hu¬ 
man emotions in the dance performances. 

With this cultural tradition which came through the ages, Indian 
philosophy also in its conceptions influenced the dance. The moods 
of right and wrong, anger and sorrow, gladness and coquetry, asceti¬ 
cism and all the ethical theories came in as moral concepts in each dance- 
theme. The characters danced to express a particular mood and that 
characteristic was sustained so as to give depth of feeling. 

Again, from the beauty of the line of the sculptures and paintings 
which had as their ideals the gods and goddesses, the “Tandava” or 
forceful and the “Lasya” or gentle dance forms were inspired. Shiva, 
the cosmic dancer, the destroyer and preserver was the embodiment 
of manly vigour. His dance, with the Cassia leaves on his brow 
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and the crescent moon, the matted locks waving in the air, his foot 
resting on the dwarf and the mighty flame encircling him, was the 
pattern for the Tandava form; while Parvathi and the apsaras in their 
tender grace formed the ideal for the Lasya type. It is said in Kalidas, 
that Shakuntala moved with such grace that even as she watered the 
flowers, her poses seemed like dancing statues that melted into one 
another. 

And so with this inspiration the dance of India has been evolved 
and stands unique in the world of dance today. Bharata in his Natya 
Shastra explains how our dances were composed of a series of inter¬ 
pretative gesture and figure combinations. Apart from the many sug¬ 
gestions in the flow of gestures, bodily and feet movements, the mere 
dance was just meaningless. This symbolic mode of conveying the 
manifold emotions and sentiments is the main significance. The es¬ 
sential expressions of the classic dance are conveyed by the hand poses 
or “Mudras”—^movements of head, neck, eyebrows and eyes, and body 
and feet work. Perfect rhythmic timing is emphasised in all Indian 
dancing, and a harmony of beat for beat coinciding with fast steps, 
constitutes the precision of the movements. With this strong devotion¬ 
al trend in the classic dance, the Devadasis began to form an insti¬ 
tution in Shiva temples, where these virgin dancers became the brides 
of the God, worshipped him, sang to him and danced for his delight. 
So that the limbs, the whole body and the entire face, expressed bet¬ 
ween them a significant whole, the sense of which was that hands, 
glances, quivering brow, and mood combined to express the inner soul 
of feeling. It is these pure, natural and religious dances that came to 
be called classic. 


Srimati Enakshi Rama Rao 
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A LAYMAN'S THOUGHTS ON DANCING 

The origins of the Art of dancing -w-e must presume arc lost for 
ever in the mists of antiquity. There is no doubt that dancing is very 
old—as old as Man himself. The patient labours of anthropologists 
and psycho-analysts have revealed to us that primitive Man must have 
often practised this Art and in fact expressed himself as fully through 
this medium as through the medium of painting. To the primitive 
man dancing was not only a way of expressing himself but provided 
him with the illusion that it enabled him to control the tremendous 
forces of Nature which in his normal moments terrified him by its ma¬ 
jesty and strength. This needs amplification. My meaning is that 
in those moments when primitive men gathered round the communal 
fire and let themselves go in the frenzied repetition of the motions of 
their bodies they actually believed that they were thereby releasing 
themselves from the tyranny of the elements which surrounded them 
and were asserting themselves against Nature. Dancing must have been 
in primitive society a kind of magic. The evolution of dancing to 
its present condition—^where it is indulged in for its own sake and for 
the pleasure it gives to the mind—^must have taken considerable time. 

The dancing indulged in by primitive men we might assume must 
have been mainly of a pragmatic or utilitarian kind. Just as the cave¬ 
men drew on the walls of their caves pictures of mammoths and other 
prehistoric animals that provided them the means of subsistence and 
their protection against the elements similarly we might be sure their 
dancing must have consisted of an imitation of animal movements 
and cries—all directed to the object of ensuring success in hunting and 
in the primitive man’s battle against his environment. It is only neces¬ 
sary to point to the animal dances of the primitive Red Indians and the 
Australian aborigines as evidence in support of this theory. As hu¬ 
manity progressed however and civilization marched on, the hedonist 
attitude asserted itself and even in the earliest civilizations as contra- 
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distinguished from the prehistoric societies where man had not as it 
were found his feet, we find the awakening of the artistic impulse which 
now forms the chief impetus or driving force behind the Art of dancing. 
But in the early civilizations and especially in our own, dancing came to 
be associated with Religion. When man created God in his own mind 
as the justification of the wonderful forces that surrounded him on all 
sides and to explain his own origin he imagined that the best passport 
to the favour of the deity was the practice of dancing. For by this time 
Man had discovered Music—that wonderful harmony of sound that 
wafts us to worlds that are closed to us in our normal moments and 
awakens in our minds dim and half-realized memories of pleasures that 
cannot be realized in ordinary consciousness. The ancient Greek dance- 
ed in honour of the God Bacchus. The Egyptian dances were designed 
to propitiate the heavenly bodies and especially the ball of fire which 
provides us with light and warmth—^the Sun. Rome in her heyday 
had an ancient dance which was indulged in by the Salii, a class of priests, 
and the Hindu Artist went further and pictured the Creator himself 
as a dancer—^Natraja—^and the whole cosmos as a divine dance. The 
rhythm that the artist detected in the motions of the planetary bodies, 
the periodic recurrence of night and day and the seasons, all led him to 
imagine that the universe was nothing but a huge arena designed for the 
exhibition of the creator’s prowess in the supreme art. The universe 
was a poem written with words more vital and significant than any 
hitherto dreamt of by Man. I think this development was as inevitable 
as the emergence in the present age of what I might call the mathematical 
view of Reality. Sir James Jeans in his book the Mysterious Universe 
thinks the universe is a thought in the mind of a supreme mathematician. 
In each case it seems to be only the subtilizing of one’s subjective ex¬ 
periences of what one considers significant in an attempt to apprehend 
reality. To the Hindu Artist the vmiverse appeared as a poem in action, 
a delirium of ineffable grace in which the most ideal and perfect harmony 
of sound and colour and proportion was achieved. 

So the artist endeavoured to approximate his es^eriences as much 
as possible to the ideal which he himself had conceived of. He attempt¬ 
ed to reproduce in himself the most essential and what seemed to Him 
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the most significant of those elements in his surroundings which seemed 
to him the terms out of which this vast equation of the universe has 
been constmcted. In the Ritu or Spring dance he tried to symbolize 
the coming to birth of life—the birth of Nature and the emergence of 
the universe from the womb of God. 

The technique for the Art, the artist took over from the sister science 
of sculpture. The sculptor had conventionalized the emotions by the 
discovery of poses whereby the major sentiments could be expressed 
through the medium of plastic Art. Various elements contributed to 
the discovery of these poses—observation of life, religious sentiment 
and the true artist’s apprehension of grace and proportion. The in¬ 
corporation of these poses in Dancing transformed the latter into an 
Art^ but a further step was needed to be taken before Dancing would 
take its own rightful place among the arts—this was the assimilation 
of Music. 

Music by its very nature called for its adoption by the dancer. 
To the latter it must have seemed very natural to synchronize motion 
with sound by providing that body movements should be rythmically 
repeated to keep time with the beats and bars of music and it needed 
ordy an innate sense of harmony in the dancer to conserve those ele¬ 
ments of music which could be absorbed to ensure perfect synchroni¬ 
zation and eliminate the portions which could not as it were be brought 
into the picture. But it must be confessed that dancing in India has 
suffered from the very defect which has led to the restricted develop¬ 
ment of Indian Music—^namely the tendency towards conventionaliza¬ 
tion. The danger in this tendency is that it denies the true artist any 
considerable scope for improvisation by the laying down of fixed rules 
which must be obeyed and which are to be accepted without question. 
It leads in the end, if persisted in, to a mechanical and lifeless reproduction 
of motions and sounds without the spontaneity and joyful abandon 
which should always be the hallmark of Great Art. It is only when the 
Artist can break away from such limitations and from tradition that he 
can adiieve like the painter of the “Blue Boy” a supreme masterpiece. 
The greatest obstacle to the free development of Art in my view is an 
over-emphasis on Classicism* While the past must be conserved and 
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assimilated it must not oppress like a deadweight and deny to the indi¬ 
vidual opportunity to play his mind on the mosaic of inherited culture, 
to weave new and significant patterns. 

The future then should witness a harmonious synthesis of the past 
and present so far as dancing is concerned. Much remains to be done. 
There should first of all be an attempt to establish a National Academy 
of Dancing presided over by those who are the acknowledged experts 
in the Art. The Academy I think should hold every year a festival at 
which opportunity should be given to the talented dancers of the coimtry 
to give exhibition dances to enable by the fusion of different systems 
and schools to evolve a synthetic system which will serve as India’s 
contribution to the world in the present age in the sphere of art. It 
should also be recogni2ed that dancing does not degrade the indivi¬ 
dual but it is the individual who might degrade dancing; the votaries 
of the Art of Dancing must be men and women of vision and of character 
who bring to their task the seriousness and devotion that it deserves. 
A National Academy of Dancing is the crying need of the country. 


D. Vadmanabhan 



RAKSHABANDHAN 


0 barky my sistery bind 
My love to shield from life’s distressing windy 
Ensure my nerve and bloody my word and will 
To serve tly wordy fulfil. 

TJy **Kumkum,” grain of rice 
And sacred saffron thread of love entice 
My LovCy my lifey my lotus-heart of dreamSy 
Restore sweet lovey its streams. 

My subtle silver-songs 

Shall sing of thee and conquer all thy wrongs; 

My gentle dreams will soar on thee, thy castle-gate. 
And lure the wrath of fate. 

Thy tinge of saffron thread- 
inspired my simple love and made me mad. 

Will long remind me of Rjikshabandhan 
hone’s Yam so fondly spun. 


Mohanlal Kashyap 




PERSIAN PATRONAGE OF COURT-POETRY 

Persian patronage of court-poetry raises the whole vexed question 
of poetry as a profession and a merchandise on which curiously no work 
has been done. I shall therefore first state my general conclusion. 
Amongst the Arabs, the professional poets succeeded now and t h en 
in raising money from the fitful and capricious^ bounty of their patrons; 
amongst the Turks from the time of Muhammad II d. 1481 A.D., 
court-poets were drafted into the Ottomon educational service, and those 
who did not care to accept any official position were given a pension 
of a thousand aspers a month (i aspcr=2d.); amongst the Persians, 
with the exception of the Mughal court in India, court-poets, like other 
court servants, were well-fed, well-clothed, well-lodged, but if they 
asked for liquid cash they were just turned off to shake their ears and 
graze in commons. 

And though we lay these honours on this man. 

To case ourselves of divers slanderous loads. 

He shall but bear them as the ass bears gold. 

To groan and sweat under the business. 

Either led or driven, as we point the way; 

And having brought our treasure where we will 
Then take we down his load, and turn him off. 

Like to the empty ass, to shake his ears. 

And graze in commons. 

^ Cf. Ibn Khallikan, Vol. I, p. 204. 

To obtain the slave-girl Otba belonging to the Caliph al-Mahdi, Abu'l-Atahiya 
■presented the Caliph with a vase whereon he had inscribed the following verse: 

“To one thing on earth my soul is attached; and the fulfilment of my wishes 

depends on God and on thee.” 

The Caliph was willing to surrender the girl but she declined to go to “a man who 
sold jars and gained his livelihood by writing verses.” Thereupon, by way of re¬ 
compense, the Caliph ordered that the poet’s vase should be returned filled with money. 
‘Till it then with gold,” said the poet. “No with silver,” said the accountants. 
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But this is not the popular belief: people thought that poetf7 was 
a gold mine—^just as people think today that a professor’s job is no work, 
all pay; whereas, actually, the facts are: “Wanted a professor in a tempo¬ 
rary vacancy of 3 months; apply stating the minimum salary acceptable; 
the last incumbent drew a salary of Rs. 100 a month; qualifications need¬ 
ed: first-class honours plus original research.” Therefore, notwith¬ 
standing the evidence of the ta^kirahs, the Persian poet (who alone 
concerns us) has been, in general, like Romeo’s apothecary—^famine in 
his cheeks, need and oppression in his eyes, contempt and beggary 
upon his back. “Begging is the law of the poets”, says Anwari; “and 
never has a poet been paid for his poetry”, says AAiru’d-Din Awm^: 


3 )3 )^3^^ ^ 


1/“/ 3 3^ 

(jflsvA ^a> sS fAti jjjtj 

ut .»« i? tg '”»’l 


Thou stuffest a paper with rubbish and sendest it to somebody; 
and then thou grievest because he hath not sent paper-money 

in return. 

And believe not if they say: Such and such a person obtained 


from such 

and such a king ass-loads of gold and silver, in return for his 


verses. 

Since the objective of poetry is inacquisitive on the planet may 

God warn the poets 


not to waste their time. 


“Put not thy faith in princes”, says Hafiz, “nor in premiers. The king 
of Yazd saw me and I sang his praise and he gave me nothing.”^ 

The Mughal cotirt, I mentioned, was an exception: let me first 
analyze this exception. The Emperor Awrangzib, as we all know, had 
no love for the fine arts: he abolished the singers who wailed loud and 

"and if you insist on gold we shall refer the matter to the Caliph.” And so the 
matter was referred to uie Caliph who took a whole year before coming to a diyi«}ni> 
—and the decision was in favour of silver! 

^ Hafia: Fragments oioi ^ ^ ,ya, rfU 
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long before the Jharok’hah: “Melody is dead and we are going to the 
graveyard to bury it.” “Very well,” said the Emperor, “make the grave 
deep so that neither voice nor echo may issue from it.” The most 
lucrative form of poetry is repartee, but the two finest examples of Mu¬ 
ghal repartee that I have yet discovered, awakened no material response. 
When the Persian envoy had presented his credentials to the Emperor 
Akbar and read the quatrain of ^ah ‘Abbas the Safawi: 

j 3 1^5) yaJ 3 Jai. , 

ijU Si jt ixiyL Si jiSl 

The Ethiopian prides himself on his army, his horse and his in¬ 
fantry; the Turk, on his spear, his sword and his dagger; Akbar, on 
his treasury full of gold, and ‘Abbas on his sword like the Dhu’l-fiqar 
of ‘Ali. 

“No”, said Faydi: 

iSjO jla.1 Si ^ Si ijjU 3 if 

,>^0 jliiilyS Si 

Paradise is proud of its Elysian streams and its waters of Lethe; 

the sea is proud of its gems and the sky of its stars. 

‘Abbas is proud of his sword like the Dhu’l-fiqar of ‘Ali; and 
the universe is proud of the glorious [AUah-u] Akbar. 

The second example is the impromptu retort of a courtier when in 
1617 Nur Jehan shot 4 tigers with 4 bullets without missing a shot: 

jjjdl jtfi jjjJ uio jO jjjJ *5-/ 

Though Nur Jehan is facially a woman, in the ranks of men, she is the 
Tiger-slaying woman—^the Tiger-Slayer’s woman ( Shi r-Afkan’s wife). 

Fifty -nine poets were attached to the court of Akbar; what help 
they received is unknown; but the poets Fay 4 i» ‘Abdu’s-§amad, A§af 
Sir Bay, Qisim-i-Kahi, and Taqi-i-^Ostari who were made 
coxxunanders of 400 and upwards, were all members of the Divine Faith 
a6 
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and the conclusion is unavoidable that tKey were being patronized for 
their free thought rather than poetry. I have found only two specific 
instances of Akbar’s gifts to poets. Firstly, for an ode in every verse 
of which the word ‘elephant’ was to occur, Qasim-i-Kahi received 
one lac of tankahs^; 

^ 

fj ^Jii^ Jii 6£>su <«sf jt Jj} ida 

Since I saw my sweetheart’s fondness for elephants I have spent the coin 
of my life in the way of the elephant. 

Wherever I go I throw dust on my head like an elephant, if I do not 
see my elephant driver on my head. 

The elephant-vanquishing king is Jalalu’d-Din Muhammad Akbar 
who bestows golden elephants on his poets. 

Secondly, two lacs of tankahs were given to lOiwajah Husayn of Merv 
for an ode on the birth of Jah^glr: the ode is throughout a double 
chronogram, the first hemistich of each verse gives the date of Akbar’s 
coronation, the second of Jahangir’s birth*: 

jUJ ji 1^] Jjfi jt ^ ^ *1^ ^ jt 

jkaf , J. ^,1 jf D,/ .vT 5 »fc>. jl 

^^kf• )i > 3 I> j! < 5 / 

)W ^ ^ )* ^ ** 

/ y (iHe jt idijl ^J3 J 

5 */**55) f* y ck U ilA 

0 

* A'f/i-i-AAbart, 

* MMHtaklubi^t-TawSrfidt of BadaQni, p. 120 oSi <^53 
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Ptaise be to God, for the sake of the pomp and glory of His Majesty, 
the pearl of grandeur has come to the shore from the sea of justice. 
From the nest of pomp and bounty a bird hath alighted; from the zenith 
of glory and blandishment a star hath appeared. 

Such a rose-tree was never exhibited in the meadow’s expanse; such 
an anemone never flowered in the anemone-bush. 

The perfect and just Lord of the Conjunction, Muhammad Akbar, 
who seeks enjoyment and is prosperous. 

None hath a better gift (to ofier): if he has, ask him to come and to 
bring what he has. 

And produce (an ode) whereof in each first hemistich is the date of His 
Majesty’s coronation, and in each second hemistich, the birth of 
(the prince), the light of the eyes of the world. 

May the king live and endure, and the prince likewise for incomput¬ 
able days and innumerable yearsl 

For a long time I thought: “Here is an ode valued at a lac of rupees; 
here is another valued at two.” But later I found the following passage 
in Jehangir’s Tu^k (p. 418): “In no reign except mine have tankahs 
been coined except of copper; the gold and silver tankahs ate my inven¬ 
tion.” The two poets were, therefore, paid in copper; and instead of 
one lac of rupees and two lacs of rupees, they received Rs. 1,500 and Rs. 
3,000 approximately. 

Similarly, the only two instances of Jehangir’s generosity to poets, 
recorded by Jehangir himself, are as follows:— 

t) In 1611 A.D. Naziri of Nishapur received Rs. 1,000 for an ode 
imitating Anwari’s^: tj 5 *5. 34 

if) and in 1618 A.D. Sa‘ida-i-Gilani (who afterwards designed 
the Peacock Throne) was weighed against money for an ode 
in honour of the Emperor Jehangir and Prince Shah Jeh^:* 


* T»t(tik 4 -J«biiigii, p. 188. 
p. 240. 
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y c»W ^ J>y^ 

** (J'^ *** 

jS i^a;^ 2Xa.tjjl 

u)*^ J)' 3 ^ **** c)^*^ 

/ »** C)A jS >> 

^ H wfcfriJb tt^b 


yt^ r^ y f J^> 

^ lJ^ cJ^ U>Mtt jt 

Jjl J.J C>tLj^l /S jj ^ V) •i 

tl&clt ^t ^ |,Ir} (o4 

^ ^ y j fjjL LL 


The nine heavens ate a copy of thy threshold; aged time hath become 
young in thy reign. 

Thy heart bestoweth grace and, like the sun, seeks no motive (for 
doing so): all lives are a sacrifice to thy loving heart. 

The sky is like a green orange from the garden of Divine Power, which 
thy gardener hath thrown up into the air. 

O God, what a gem art thou that in eternity without beginning the 
souls of (all) saints were illumined by its lustre. 

O King of the age, may the world be according to thy desire, and in 
thy shadow may thy Shah Jehan be Khurram (happy )1 
O Shadow of God, the world hath been filled with thy lustre; may the 
light of God be thy canopy 1 

The actual words used by Jehangir are: 

c^ 3 j ^ (“V/ ^ 

—“in reward for this ode I commanded that Sa'ida be weighed against 
Zar (gold).” But I have no doubt; that here merely means money 
and not gold, for in 1636/12 Shawwal 1043, A. H. Haji Mutiammad 
Jan Qudsi, the poet-laureate of the Emperor Shah-Tehan. was also 
weighed against ‘Zar*, and the amount is explicitly given at Rs. 5,300 
{^ddshdbndma, p. 142): 


<XcwU ^Jaa<» uM tS '} 

^ij-5 cii 24}^) J-«!b j }V (fH 


“In return for the ode which HSji Mulhommad Jan Qudsi bad com- 
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posed for the Emperor whose rank is high as the heavens, he was 
weighed against Zarand the value of the weight amounting to Rs. 5,500 
was presented to him.” 

Therefore the poet’s weight in Zar was equivalent to Rs. 5,500, 
and as one rupee is one “tolah” the poet weighed 5500 tolahs, equal to 
I maund a8 f seers. In this particular passage, therefore Zar means 
silver and not gold. 

Other rewards from Shah Jehan to poets, given in the contempo¬ 
rary Padshahn^a, are 

/) to Abu Talib Kalim Rs. 1000 in 1639; 200 gold mohurs 
and again zoo gold mohurs in 1645; 

«) to Qudsi, 100 gold mohurs in 1640, and Rs. 2000 in 1644. 
So much for actual facts on direct contemporary evidence. But as 
zeros and non-contemporary works have no value, non-comtemporary 
works have added zeros to the original figures, converting copper into 
gold, hundreds into lacs. Thus the contemporary Rasmi merely says 
that ‘Abdu’r-Rahim Khan |^anan was liberal in his patronage of 
‘Urfi, Faydi, Naziri, Shakibi, Hayati, Naw‘i and Kufwi: 

^ 5 

^ Ij ton ^ ^ sr^ ejr?- i/V > 

/.> ^ 3 

15 ^ .ijl j yx j.jL J 

m 0 , - . * 

j ^ utAle dJ d^U jj)! di} j3 cx*» ) 

Through the blessings of thy praise, the fame of that critic of Shiraz 
(Urfi) extended from the East to Turkey. 

Through the grace of thy name, Faydi, like [Amir] Khusraw, conquered 
the Seven Qimes with his Indian Sword (tongue). 

By picking the crumbs off thy tray the poet Na?iri has reached where 
others (have reached). 

Through thy praise, Hayati has obtained a new (lease of) life; yea, 
substance strengthois accident. 
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Why may I mention the account of Naw*! and Kufwi who, by [reciting] 
thy praise, shall live till resurrection? 

Through thy gifts Naw*! has received what Amir Mu'izzi obtained 
from the favour of Sanjar. 

But this vague patronage literally glitters with gold as presented by the 
non-contemporary Ma*dsiru*l-Umard written in 1780 A.D.: 

Kiijj '-fl ^ ^ )<5 )/>* 

It 

He had several poets weighed against gold [zar-i-sur hk] . Once 
Naziri said to him: I have not seen a lac of rupees; how large a 
heap does it make? So he ordered a lac of rupees to be brought 
from the treasury. ‘Thank God’, said the poet, ‘through Your 
Excellency’s favour I have seen this money.’ ‘Seen,’ said His 
Excellency, ‘nay, the money is thine.’ 

So much for Mughal generosity. Persian generosity is even more 
non-contemporary. I have not found a single Persian poet who has 
stated in definite figures what money he received from his patron. 
Jami received an annual pension of £4^0 sterling from the Ottoman 
Sultans Muhammad 11 and Bayazid II, [and half this amount was the 
annual pension given by Bayazid II to the author of the A^ldq-i-Jaldli\\ 
but otherwise, KhagSm says Anwari received a lot of money; Anwari 
says Mu‘izzi received a lot of money; Mu‘izzi says ‘Unsuri received 
a lot of money; and ‘Unsuri says Rudaki received 40,000 dirhems; 

jA ^ ^ yV i (•)'> )*>*> 

Rudaki received 40,000 dirhems from his sovereign for compos¬ 
ing the Kali la [»a Dimna]. 

All these poets, therefore, are alike—not equally rich, but equally poor; 
living in hope, and dying in penury. 

And indeed what could they hope for by way of gift when even 
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the pledged word of the patron had no value: 

His honour rooted in dishonour stood. 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true. 

If the satire is true, Sul^n Mahmud had promised Firdawsi one gold 
piece for each couplet of the SMhndma\ whereupon the poet produced 
60,000 couplets: who could have thought the old man to have had so 
much blood in him? Those were the days of the Golden Age of Islamic 
learning, when, for example, alchemists were engaged in the transmuta¬ 
tion of metals, and though they failed to convert quicksilver into 
gold, they succeeded in establishing the important proposition that 
chemical actions were reversible, and the Sultan, curiously, succeeded 
in the reverse process of converting gold, quickly, very quickly, into 
silver. 60,000 silver pieces were accordingly conveyed to Firdawsi: he 
distributed the money in tips; then realizing that poetical performances 
were also reversible, he added a scathing satire to the original panegyric 
on the Sultan and went into voluntary retirement at fus. Eventually 
the original promise was redeemed, but even as the treasure-caravan 
entered the Rudbar gate the corpse of Firdawsi was being borne forth 
from the gate of Rad^. 

Like others of his profession, therefore, Firdawsi died in poverty; 
but his scheme of utilizing satire, when praise has failed, for extracting 
money from the patron is also strongly advocated by Anwad: 

^ ^3) ^ ^ ^ J'f ) 

^ ^ /y 

What honour can I acquire with my lyrics and panegyrics? Why with 
the fire of thought should I harrow my soul? 

I have given twenty years (of my life) to‘ifs’and ‘buts’: God has. not 
given me the life of Noah. 

And if they do not give me remuneration for my panegyrics, then with 
my satires I shall exterminate my patron. 
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That the scheme did not always work is proved by the prison- 
poems of poets like FalakI and Khaqani. 


Hadi Hasan 



SOME ASPECTS OF IQBAL’S POETRY 

The poetry of Iqbal has given rise to much criticism on puristic 
and aesthetic grounds. This criticism is, indirectly, an evidence of its 
greatness. Every work of art conceived and executed on original 
lines comes into conflict with old conventions, and literary traditions are 
as unyielding as any other. It takes time for new doctrines to displace 
them. The purist critics of Iqbal are either the die-hards of the old 
school of Urdu poetry (a class which is fast dwindling under the pressure 
of new thought), or persons who believe that Urdu in its purity and 
idiomatic correctness is the inheritance of a select few, and is localised 
in Delhi and Lucknow. Even Delhi is losiog its importance as a pu¬ 
ristic centre, because of its nascent cosmopolitanism, and this die- 
hardism is gravitating to Lucknow. To these people poetry is more a 
matter of form than of matter and spirit, and they are fascinated more 
by its external charms than by its internal virtues. An old, hackneyed 
conceit expressed in orthodox poetic phraseology will pass muster with 
them more easily than a new flight of imagination. A poet, least of 
all a great poet, when writing does not sit with a dictionary and a gram¬ 
mar at his elbow. They will hinder his flights more than help them. 
He is inaccessible to the petty tyranny of words to which lesser spirits 
succumb. In proportion as he is great he rises above them and their 
formal connotations. He rather handles them in his own way and fits 
them into his own scheme of ideas. The puristic high brows look 
askance at Iqbal because of the local touches in his style, and his 
poetic licence, but he is to be judged by the total effect of his poetry and 
not by the use, misuse, or peculiar use of certain words. He is miles 
above this petty criticism, and the purists who tilt at him cannot see 
beyond thei r own nose, which is unfortunately too small to give them 
any respectable idea of greatness and space. 

All rritirism of Iqbal’s poetry on aesthetic grounds revives the much- 
discussed but not yet definitively decided question, what is the function 
*7 
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of art? Is it an end in itself or a means to an end? Generations of 
critics, arrayed in opposite camps, have debated the point ceaselessly 
without coming to any final agreement. While the aesthetic conception 
of art lays emphasis on its emotional appeal and its ornamental character, 
the utilitarian view stresses its intellectual service. The aesthetes assert 
that art loses its appeal and value if subordinated to any didactic mission, 
and they advocate a rigid separation between the poet and the reformer, 
the preacher and the philosopher. Art is an activity, and every activity 
is directed to an end; if it is an end in itself then it defies its own defini¬ 
tion. Art for arts’ sake is the theory of irresponsible youth, of those 
for whom life is one endless emotional e:^erience, without any break 
of intellectual activity in it. If poetry is not putting a philosophic theory 
in verse or preaching a sermon through metrical language, at the 
same time it is not mere rhapsodies on cats, birds and plants which, 
after all, have temporary associations with human life, and have not 
much to do with its vital problems. To direct noble art to trivial purpo¬ 
ses is to insult it: its highest value lies in its service to humanity 
and not in its appeal to a temporary mental phase of man. If it revolu¬ 
tionises the outlook on life of a nation it serves its noblest and highest 
ideal. It must enter national life not as a mere decorative element but 
as a vital force giving an impetus to the spirit of progress and advance¬ 
ment, and should act more as a motive force than as a soporific. The 
aesthetes lift their brows at this conception of art. They allege that it 
relegates the artist to the position of an ordinary worker in society, 
and puts him on level with carpenters and smiths, but carpenters and 
smiths are decidedly more useful to society than an artist whose art 
does not add anything to its intellectual advancement. The aesthete- 
critics of Iqbal are people of the old school of poetry, they derive their 
problem from conceptions that declare poetry to be a perennial source 
of enjoyment. Dazzled by its superficial charms they have no idea of 
its real function. Urdu poetry before Ghalib rarely played any edi¬ 
fying role; it was rather a source of corruption to a fast de genefai-mg 
society, and paralysed its sense honour and self-respect. To such 
persons Iqbal’s poetry offers a departure in style and spirit with whidi 
they cannot reconcile themselves. To say that his poetry is m^ely 
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philosophy in verse is not saying much or speaking the truth. All 
great poetry is in a way, philosophy; it is the philosophy of life. It is 
great because it conveys the truths of life and it is poetry because it 
conveys them in an entertaining form. Poetry and philosophy are there¬ 
fore not incompatible with each other; they in a sense supplement each 
other in one supreme fiinction—^the interpretation of life. If the func¬ 
tion of philosophy is to unravel the truths of life, that of poetry is to 
convey them in an appealing manner. Thus poetry in itself is philosophy 
inasmuch as it interprets life. Aristotle defines it as ‘philosophy 
touched with emotion’, and his poet is a philosopher touched with 
‘divine madness,’ or one who combines in himself the happy working 
of emotion and intellect under the influence of the divine afflatus. So 
a philosopher poet is a normality and no freak. The pure-poet, as 
the ‘corrupter of youth’, could not find any place in Plato’s Republic; 
Society did not want him. All great poetry, as the philosophical reading 
of life, has a permanent value, unlike the outpourings of the ‘children 
of spring,’ whose lays last for a season and are heard no more. Shakes¬ 
peare, Milton, Wordsworth are great because their work rises above 
personal values of a mere xsthetic nature, and has a universal appeal and 
permanent value. Ghalib and Iqbal stand in their rank because of the 
same virtues. They are poets as well as philosophers, and their work is to 
be judged not only by standards of poetry but by those of life and truth 
of a true poet, and of his true function in life, Iqbal himself writes 


jLa U>t 

and thus of fine arts in general. 

I jyS Jm ^ ,j*Ai 

! fBm ty ^ 

I laJ jU «, tXjJ) ^ y/ ^ 


£ 5r- 

^ m ^ ^ 

>» ^ k ^ J 
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People who differ from Iqbal in religion and in their political views 
allege that his poetry is parochial, and as such is limited in its appeal 
and significance. They look upon him as a rank pan-Islamist, and 
a thorough communalist, and read in his poetry a menace to the peace 
and security of non-Muslims. But in its real spirit it rises above all 
communal limitations. He no doubt, writes as a Muslim, and writes 
for the Muslims, but in its broader implications his poetry is a source 
of inspiration to all those who are making a heroic effort to shatter the 
chains of political servitude. Sante wrote as a Florentine Christian of the 
Middle Ages, and Milton as a Puritan, but is not their poetry an equally 
good source of inspiration to non-Christians? The Indian national¬ 
istic movement has derived inspiration from the Western writers. 
Great poetry rises above limitations prescribed by communal party 
feelings, it would not be great otherwise. Truth is truth whether 
uttered by a Muslim, a Christian, a Hindu, a Buddhist, or a Jew, and it 
extends its benefits to all, irrespective of caste, colour or creed. The 
Sun is not to blame if the bat cannot see it and enjoy its light. Iqbal 
has charged his poetry with certain vital truths of life, and has empha¬ 
sised the need of action in the life of every progressive and freedom- 
loving individual or community, and has not reserved the right of 
benefit from his inspiring words for his co-religionists alone. 

The poetry of Iqbal has given rise to criticism because of its radical 
departure, in form and spirit, from the old poetic conventions. To 
realise the full significance of his innovations it is imperative to survey 
the field of Urdu poetry in the last century. The contrast is vast and 
astounding. Right upto Ghalib, and to a certain extent even after 
him, the main bulk of Urdu poetry is erotic, and has absolutely nothing 
to do with the vital problems of life. It is nothing but a mere juggling 
with words. The main ambition of the poet was to pursue his amatory 
emotion in its various aspects and moods, and to egress it he employed 
convoitional phraseology and imagery, and conformed to certain rigid 
prosodical forms and traditions. There is in these poets, for p&ge after 
page a boring almost sickening repetition of the same sentiment or senti¬ 
ments, and the conflict between the lover and the beloved is the eter¬ 
nal theme. Everywhere the atmosphere is depressing and quite un- 
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edifying. The lover is invariably depicted as a miserable, anaemic 
individual, a thoroughly miserable specimen of humanity, with woe¬ 
begone face and dishevelled hair, and his shirt front in tatters, richly 
deserving the kicks he received for his abject submission, and thoroughly 
incapable of enjoying the bliss he seeks. There is nothing of the manly 
wooer and the lordly winner in him. The beloved is a mystifying 
biological freak and a psychological mystery. A creature of an in¬ 
determinate sex, more male than female, it is an iniquitous legacy of Per¬ 
sian poetry to Urdu. Soft, mild, and languorous to look at it is ferocious 
like a wolf in habits. Enveloped in a mist of the sighs of its myriads 
of lovers, and surrounded by heaps of hearts and livers, it is busy cut¬ 
ting throats most submissively offered. Its eyes are as murderous as 
its dagger; a wink, and whole ranks of its sheepish lovers fall on the 
ground wriggling in the death-agony. This “slaughter-house poetry” 
as it may fitly be called, could not do any noble service to the people. 
The products are sometimes very acute, but sadly conventional minds; 
it had a deadening effect on an already degenerate society. Its insincere 
atmosphere engendered a false outlook on life. To be fair, we must 
admit that its verbal charm is undeniable, but its spiritual content is 
nill. What is worse, to shield it from criticism, its votaries, passing 
from its Bacchanalian character and voluptuous phraseology, tried to 
read Sufistic meaning into it. Under this pseudo-religious garb it did 
greater harm. 

After the erotic poetry came the panegyric, which is even more 
insincere in its import, hollow in sentiment, artificial in style, and most 
nauseatingly fulsome in adulation. The virtues which the poet attri¬ 
buted to his patron, the patron, if he had the least sense of decency and 
truth in him must have himself blushed to own. These panegyrics 
registered heights in mendacity and lies which were equalled only by 
the depths to which satires and lampoons descended in caricature and 
ridicule. In the latter the poor victim was denied even the elementary 
characteristics of a human being, and he is made into such a monstro¬ 
sity that God Hims elf would fail to recognise His own creation. The 
so-called Sttfisdc poetry was equally harmful in encouraging a false view 
of life. It encouraged monasticism and fatalism, by decrying action 
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as a sinful struggle for worldly lucre. It cut at the root of all national 
effort for progress. Time was when under the stress of the prevailing 
political conditions and the pressure of such harmful teachings the whole 
of Muslim society in India, with the exception of a few adventurous 
spirits, presented the spectacle of a huge conclave of opium eaters each 
vying with the other in somnolence and inaction. Whatever may be 
said in favour of such types of poetry from the artistic point of view, 
their effect on the political and*social life of the country was highly 
disastrous. They developed a mentality that was averse to action 
and any struggle for national freedom and political integrity. Ghalib 
brought with him not only a highly refined artistic taste and polished 
style but a keen observation and a high measure of political conscious¬ 
ness. In the early phases of his poetic career he is the slave of the old 
literary conventions, but in the last phase which came after 1857, when 
the Indians failed in their first national effort to rid their country of 
a galling foreign yoke, he stood out as a patriot whose heart bled at the 
scenes of national ruin and humiliation around him. One has to read 
between the lines to arrive at his meaning in the poetry that appeared 
after 1857. He could not speak out his mind in unambiguous terms 
at a time when British Imperialism in its ugliest form was rampant in 
India. 

The real foimder of the New School of Urdu poetry is Mali, and 
his great poem, Musaddas, (The Flow and Ebb of Islam) is a conspicuous 
landmark in the development of Urdu literature. His simplicity of 
style sets a contrast to the formidable style of Ghalib. With simplicity 
he combined remarkable ease and flow. His work is entirely inspired 
by national feeling, and is replete with the sentiments of a real patriot 
who is conscious of national disgrace and political downfall. In his 
characteristic manner, by persuasion, by argument, and by pleading he 
tried to revive interest in the national life among his co-religionists, 
and his efforts, supported by those of the great veteran Sir Syed Ahmad 
Khan and his small band of enthusiastic and sincere workers, bore fruit. 
When Hali died, Iqbal more than filled up the gap. With genuine 
poetical gifts he combined with the advantages of western ei^caticm 
a profound stuffy of western literature, fffiilosophy and thought, and 
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a passionate love of Islam, le-inforced by his deep knowledge of 
Islamic history and philosophy. With the exception of a few early 
poetical compositions on old lines, his poetry is, from the very start, 
steeped in patriotic feeling, and is directed to the service of a sacred 
cause. Its outstanding feature is the dear and strong note of optimism 
which is missing in the earlier Urdu poetry. The earlier erotic poetry 
is nothing but an endless tale of lover’s complaints and woes. The 
poetry of Ghalib and Hali makes very sombre reading because of the 
atmosphere in which it was produced. It is touched with the tragedy 
of a national fall. Both of them passed through a great mental crisis 
wrought by a great political tragedy, and the gloom of political tyranny 
and repression that surrounded them was not lit up by any ray of hope. 
Iqbal, on the other hand, is a resolute optimist, not only because he is 
endowed with exceptional youthful spirits, but because his study and 
deep thinking gifted him with a vision to see beyond apparent causes 
and effects. No forces of darkness and repression can shake his belief 
in the working of natural laws, one of which is that night, however dark 
and long, is bound to be followed by day. He never loses hope. 

And a good Musalman must not lose his faith in God. 

^ lo*M ^ IrW ^ sImL. ijii 

He has a firm belief that there is a limit fixed to the tribulations of 
a nation, and if it does not lose its power of action in love of ease 
and pleasure, and carries on a ceaseless struggle to regain its freedom, 
it is bound to win in the end. Its period of suffering is in a way a period 
of preparation—a period in which it is to rehabilitate its powers for the 
glorious task ahead. His teaching of hope is aptly embodied in the 
line 

j** ^ ^ uTV 'iy* ^ uV f** ^ ** 

To the philosophy of Ghalib, the sweetness of Dagh, and the simplicity 
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and nationalism of Hali he has joined his own kieptessible optimism. 

Iqbal’s optimism proceeds from his faith in action. His study of 
international history has convinced him that action or struggle serves 
as a life-buoy to a nation, however weak, and Creeps its chin above water. 
This is equallly true of individuals. A man of action is hard to subdue, 
and his trials instead of discouraging him strengthen his will all the 
more, and prepare him efficiently for the struggles of life. Iqbal’s man 
of action (.>*>(»,* ) derives his being not from any militant but from 

humanistic conceptions, and he is to be the embodiment of not mere 
physical (or say brutal) force as is Nietsche’s ‘Superman,’ but of all 
those mental and physical powers and moral virtues that are necessarily 
required for the make-up of a perfect man. Nietsche’s ‘Superman,’ 
because of the jingoistic conception working behind him, has no 
room in his nature for such soft virtues as kindness, sympathy, and 
magnanimity. They are too soft and unmanly for him. He is lifted 
above humanity by his brute force and its ruthless use, and not by any 
spiritual powers. He was conceived in Germany at a time when the 
whole country followed the cult of force, and looked upon it as the 
sole panacea of its ills. Iqbal’s ‘Perfect man’ on the other hand is an 
embodiment of all manly virtues and soft graces which make him “like 
steel among weapons, like wax among women,” as the Spanish Moors 
of the age of Chivalry are represented in Spanish ballads. Above all 
he is to be a true Musalman in word and deed: 

^ <l)f ^ jlSiJ \J {^r* ^ f ■ 

■» m 

^ bo, ^ j 

Iqbal is the arch-preacher of action. By action he means not the 
aggressive use of physical force but ceaseless struggle in the pursuit 
of an ideal. Life is not a mere matter of respiration or vege¬ 
tative activity, but it is meant to put a definite difference in oneself £fom 
day to day, a difference which illustrates a progressive process at 
work. 
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1^*^) jV •>)«) »5*5 jijAs; 

ui-«4» J<ii) >'/i 

It is the working of dynamic forces directed to the achievement of 
certain ideals. Ceaseless motion, constant activity and the unimpeded 
flow of warm blood are its symptoms. Because by his ceaseless struggle 
and indefatigable efforts Mussolini has put Italy in the rank of first 
class powers in the world, he has received from Iqbal a pat on the back: 

tjUif (dc ^ iS *i 

( iji ) 

As for the methods he has adopted to expand the influence and terri¬ 
torial boundaries of Italy they are akin to those of the other European 
powers, and the ketdes of Europe have no right to call the Italian pot 
black: 

t^'y* ^ ^ J** ' f/*" ^ ^ 

^ ^ Ijt*“ ^ ^ C»* O** 

^ ^ )s'y^ t>v ^ ^ ^ 

((^ Sr»r>) 

Of late Germany has been the cynosure of the world’s eye because 
of its feverish activity for reorganization and race for power which 
has created among her erstwhile conquerors a rather undignified hurry 
and scamper to look to the bars and bolts of their own door. Strange¬ 
ly enough, Iqbal is mysteriously silent on Hider, and there is no mention 
of him anywhere in his works. 

As an enthusiastic advocate of action Iqbal is the deadly foe of 
Platonism from which mysticism is derived. Plato’s teachings, ac¬ 
cording to Iqbal, encouraged a static state of life, a state which is worse 
than dnuh« The Muslim mystics made a code of life out of his soporific 

It 
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teachings, and disttibuted big doses of this opiate among their followers. 
As these teachings were incorporated into religious education they did 
incalculable harm to people who accepted them unquestioningly. They 
warped their outlook on life by extolling contentment as a cardinal 
virtue, and encouraged a blind and unreasonable dependence on God 
for help, without making any effort to deserve it. The Sufistic 
^ Co) j |,4 Lu3 ) had a deadly effect on the national life of the Muslims 
by promoting sloth and inaction among them. Monasticism and re¬ 
clusion became virtues, whereas the real virtue of a true Muslim is to 
be a (), that is he should put up a brave struggle against diffi- 
cvilties that beset his life, instead of fleeing from them and retiring to 
a hermit’s comer. The Sufistic doctrines found ready acceptance 
when the tide of Muslim conquests was at an ebb, and people had settled 
down to a life of ease and pleasure, after a long period of intense activity. 
They made a strong appeal to them because they attempted to shield 
them from the hardships of further struggle, and supported a view of 
life which had a strong attraction. Mindful of these consequences 
Iqbal calls Plato, the originator of these doctrines, “one of the flock 
of sheep of ancient times,” and “a sheep in human clothing,” and des¬ 
cribes his teaching thus: 




• 

(Jy*> j ) 


uy*4^ ^ 

uwJ tj j^Jil yS 
(Jyi. ^ jl 4 . 


Iqbal’s denunciation of Plato does not proceed from any bellicose 
spirit, but is due to the disastrous effect of this teaching on the Tslamic 
wodd. No nation anxious for its progress will have anything to do 
with it. Struggle is the sine qua tmoitJoR national life and is good for 
its health and growth. An ease-loving and weak nation d^enerates 
and falls an easy prey to the strong, as has happened to Al^rssinia: 
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^r\'r Jtf^^ ^ 

Nature herself promotes growth, helps expansion and favours all efforts 
to advance, and it is working against her laws to curb progressive im¬ 
pulses, by specious doctrines such as those of the Sufis. 

^ ^ ^ ^LsJ if ^ ias 4^ ^ y» 

t Ui j ^ f ^ iksi ^ (XA^ f[£i * uJIti. 

K U) j I^U5 ^ Jb liyA* ^ J«e »tj ^ id * jj^S3 A isfjei 

£ ^ tii^ »_U« Iij^ ^1 ^ U&3 Uo f ^ yti jb 

The Holy Quran preaches struggle in life, but the Sufis have attempted 
to interpret its teachings in the light of their own soporific doctrines 
and have thereby paralysed the whole Islamic world. In the poem en¬ 
titled ^iiSS A> ^yf (Submission to Fate), Iqbal explains himself thus: 

^ Oiifa 3 ** cTr* J £ oi>* Jf utI 

ji.>S3 ^ tija. ^ Jf ^ ^ ^ £ J ^ 

Instances can be multiplied from his works in which he has given 
e3q)ression to his resentment against Plato and the Sufis for their doc¬ 
trines. 

Iqbal has based his philosophy of life on his philosophy of ‘Self* 
(Kbudt), and the note of this philosophy runs throughout his work like 
the refrain of a song. His ears seek its music on every page, and right 
up to his last work ( ^^,(*4)1), his mind is playing with it. His 

Self (Khudi) or egoism is counter to Sufistic renunciation, and the 
Self-elimination practised by Qiristian and Buddhistic monks and 
Hindu Yogis. Its essence is life, and it seeks life in all its noblest as¬ 
pects of action and idealism. It is not to be confounded with that 
morbid ttak of shallow minds which aims at ostentatious self-display. 
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It is a strange amalgam of simplicity and self-assertion, a develop¬ 
ment of soul-force before which the haughtiest of the world bend. 
It is the propulsive force behind life, and aims at developing powers 
latent in man, and includes all activities—physical, moral and intellec¬ 
tual—^that enable a nation to advance. Its chief object is to develop 
personal confidence in an individual and eradicate those complexes 
that paralyse his will for action. On realising his own strength of 
mind and character he will face the world boldly, and denounce the 
forces of repression fearlessly: 

One who is not aware of himself is poor in character, and is too weak 
to speak jaoJlixJJ (words of truth) in face of danger. He cowers 
before tyranny instead of condemning it. But self-realisation will 
stiffen his back so that no brute force in the world will be strong enough 
to bend him. Thus the first dictate of Khudi is self-realisation and 
then self-assertion, not out of any sense of empty vanity and pride, 
but to show the world what one is worth. This impulse of display is 
instinct in nature: 

I * 

^3 

and one who is devoid of this instinct is more dead than alive. 

^ ^ 4 . 

iJ^) tiS iii u/) 

Khudi (Self) as conceived by Iqbal has no definitive connotation, 
but is the name of several attributes foimd in an ideal character. They 
are self-realisation, self-assertion, boldness, the spirit of independence, 
a sense of honour and self-respect, noble idealism and action. Its 
object is not matoial aggmndisement but spiritual adornment. Po- 
litiml servitude and economic destitution tend to undermine it and 
hence its saaed mission is to carry on a ceaseless can^aign against 
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them. To stretch one’s hand before another out of want lowers one’s 
self-respect and deals a death blow to "Khudi. 

jl *^3) ^ uV 5 ’ 

JlxifM iJaw |_jlsa 5 4 - {J^jr '} 

{J^ Jp jiXJl j»} 2i |,fc Jkb jf t-jlsa- Jy}- 

ty»l Jby ^ jU »j 1^0 ^ 

c)^/ o** *» 41 ^“^ 4S (jlJ 

When developing his philosophy of Kj^ud/ Iqbal had in his mind 
the degenerate condition of the Muslim world. The contrast bet¬ 
ween its ignoble present and its glorious past gave him much pain, 
and he was convinced that the degeneration of the Muslims is the 
result of the loss of this K^»d/, and their regeneration entirely depends 
upon its revival. The Western nations, notwithstanding their material¬ 
istic advance, do not possess in its real sense. By enslaving the 
East and, by its political, economic and spiritual exploitation, they them¬ 
selves have fallen a prey to the forces of evil and corruption. They 
are huge parasites dependent on the East for their sustenance, and they 
are devoid of that spiritual enlightenment which Khudi gives: 

1 JKt- 4* ^ J »’ ^ ^ ^ ‘"y* J 

^ ^ i6if ^ y 3 f 

! iJlftif )jf JHa. ^ lj» J ^ “’y* l/ 

I If jUU 4 ^ ^ d (f- fi, 4 !S J cS>^ 

j ^ ti Jl* ^ <S ^^3 JflU 

To develop Kiudi it is imperative for a nation to have an ideal 
before and to mabe honest efforts to attain it. Nations that have no 
ideal or lose sight of it in their life of pleasure begin to degenerate fast. 
But it keeps'the blood running in the veins of progressive nations, and 
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they ate always on the move fot new conquests. Life to them is cease¬ 
less activity, a perpetual desire, a persistent yearning and a craving for 
something that lures them on: 

VSMvf )tS yi 

jlji u/liL u>i&4 b )liS »iyj fjii yi Ij jjjl 

(rfl Siiie b jjjl ^Ua jt jifei j U 

Aspiration and passionate idealism strengthen and serve as dyna¬ 
mic forces behind it. But it is to be properly disciplined by obedience 
and self control. Properly cultivated it will develop a personality 
worthy of representing God on earth. 

Iqbal’s philosophy of Be-Khudi (negation of Self) follows his 
philosophy of Khudi as its corollary. It has nothing to do with Sufistic 
Self-abnegation or monastic self-elimination. It is the merging or 
losing of one’s self in a community so as to serve a common cause. 
A community or nation composed of individuals whose Khudi is highly 
developed, and who submit to national discipline, can carry everything 
before it, as did the Arabs of old. With an intense love of action and 
freedom they combined a passion for truth and dean and righteous 
living, and implicit obedience to their leaders, with the consequence 
that the tidal wave of their conquests did not know any ebb for centuries. 
Such individuals are a source of strength to their community, while 
their community or nation, in return, strengthens their position and 
exalts their station: 


ut.M'i jl Ijjl 

^ 


I - -'“11 - - ^ I " 

JXi? jjjS JA 

u>i« ^ 


Politics, being the prindpal field of action, have an absorbiitg 
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intetest for Iqbal. This is undeniably the moving force behind his 
poetical effort, and his political views have given rise to serious discus¬ 
sion and criticism. They were not delivered to the world at one effort 
in the form of a definite political system, but have had an evolutionary 
growth. As he proceeded in life he examined and re-examined them 
in the light of his personal experience, and gradually adjusted them 
to the scheme he finally preached. This scheme rejects all the modern 
political systems and upholds the early Islamic polity which invested 
the ruler with temporal as well as spiritual powers, and functioned pri¬ 
marily for the good of humanity and not for the benefit of any particular 
individual, family or community. In his characteristically trenchant 
manner Iqbal reviewed Imperialism, Democracy, Bolshevism, National¬ 
ism etc., and finally rejected them in favour of this polity. Before he 
went to England in 1905 he was steeped in nationalism, and his na¬ 
tionalistic sentiments found expression in Himala ( ), Tarana-e-Hindi 

(fcly ), Hindustani, Bachon ka Qaumi Git ( IT ), 

and Naia Shivala (I4;). But during his sojourn in England 
he conceived an intense aversion to it. Under its evil influences he found 
Europe seething with international rivalries, and mutual distrust and 
jealousy. Bigger nations, fired with an ambition to rise to world power, 
had evil designs on their weaker neighbours. Thus the whole conti¬ 
nent presented the fearful spectacle of a number of wild beasts, great and 
small, put in cages, each tugging at their bars so as to reach, tear to 
pieces, and make a hearty meal of the other. Consequently there was 
a reaction in his political views because of which be wrote the poem 
*Watamyyaf () (Nationalism) in which occur the following lines: 

^ jwt y «s>)U ^ ^ )53-J ^ j3 ^ 

4 !- ^ 

as 3 ^ xj 

At the same time he composed his Tarana-e-MilU ( ^ ) which 

was flhe manifesto of his new creed, and came as a challenge and suiprise 
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to the non-muslims in India. The Muslim Confederation he con¬ 
ceived of is to be independent of geographical limits and in it there 
is to be no distinction between one Muslim nation and the other. 


cT* fi'W J cK 


|.4)to 5 u/y A. ) (ifrUjl ^ 

l»l^ ^ ji ft ) 

i/“) ^ } >r*^ ^ iht^ 

fi if ) ^ uT 


According to Iqbal the highest aim of Politics ought to be the ser¬ 
vice of mankind and not the enslavement and economic e3q)loitation 
by a small body of people, and it should safeguard the tights of all, 
high or low. But modem politics makes invidious distinction bet¬ 
ween individuals and nations, and promotes international discord. 
This is because of its divorce from religion, without the restraining 
influence of which it works like a bull in a china-shop. 


My* 3 

A Ji ^ Uif^f 

* LSif ')) J J crt* 

J V<«V 


,>f jl ^ ^y ^ 

laJyi 3 jiii 
il ^ 3 


Iqbal is as mudi disappointed in democracy as in nationalism. 
The French Revolution with its slogan of Equality, Fraternity and 
Liberty promised to emancipate mankind from the fetters of poli¬ 
tical serfdom, and usher in a new era of universal happiness by levelling 
all class distinctions. But France today, though a democracy, is as 
great a stronghold of Imperialism as any other thoroughly Imperialistic 
country in the world. America, another democracy, has written some 
of the darkest pages in world-history by her brutal treatment of her 
dark subjects. The persecution of the negroes in the U. S. A. is not 
at all paralleled the persecution of the Jews in Germany. 
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5^ ^ (_)4r* X ^ lS>K^ ^ ij*3 <# 

cj;i ij V ^ V y *T»j^ ^ un»^ ist^t 

^)jf Ijiyi. jJ! J!j,« ^ jjSa. ^ uyl^Uj j -lol , 

cri 

The idea that democtacies, by their system of election, succeed in 
enlisting in their service the best intellect in the country has been 
exploded by results. It is often the longest pocket rather than the big¬ 
gest brain that wins the electioneering campaign. 

J ^ (>** ^ X Jif i-Xi 4 jS 

To expect measures of justice and equality for mankitid from an 
assembly of such individuals is an act of crass folly, as “two hundred 
asses cannot deliberate like man.” 

i>>l ^ ^ <>.0 jii jA« jt £Cw Jte / 

The League of Nations is another farce, a dazzling leurre de d$^e 
through which powers like France and England tried to promote their 
own Imperialistic schemes. As a consequence it has been deserted 
like a plague-stricken town, and is nothing more than a memorial to 
the principle behind it. It has been ruined by the selfish motives and 
evil designs of some of the chief powers that had joined it. The Italian 
occupation of Abyssinia, the Japanese invasion of Qiina, the Civil Wat 
in Spain and the Palestinian muddle have all exposed its hollowness, 
and have conclusively proved that it is not at all an effective weapon 
to check aggression and tyranny. It degenerated into a political Casino 
in which Ac members gambled with the destinies of the world; when 
the bigger crooks pocketted the whole loot, the others left in dudgeon. 
Now it is no more than a penury show, and is in its death-throes. Instead 
of serving as a channel through which to settle international quarrels 
it created new crises. 
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^ j s^ ti ^ [»i, jL^ 1^5 ^ :l^ (f 

jfi" J»^ ) 5 ) iH ^ ^ ^ S 

Of Impetlalism and Communism alike Iqbal wtote: 

^^f fj yi f i.f>if£, l' 5 »!<» f) yi /> 

i_&«, y> jif tj J ^jyL (, Jji) 

^i> y y )*) Jfi- df. J ^ >>>V J ^ 

J^ LSt)b ) ^3) ejS tj y> ^ 5 )<> ^ >S 3** i3;^ 

Iqbal undoubtedly stands in the ftont tank of great poets and 
thinkers of the world, and he has tendered yeoman’s service to Urdu 
poetry. He weaned it from its old erotic traditions, which had sapped 
its vigour, and gave it a new lease of life by giving it nationalistic com¬ 
plexion. In his hands it became an effective weapon to inculcate solid 
truths of life, and infuse a new spirit among his co-religionists. He 
gave new impetus to Muslim thought by his philosophy of life which 
has a value of its own, and no one can deny the importance of action 
and struggle in human life which he so passionately preached. But 
his political views are open to discussion. It is a fact that ultimately 
he veered towards communalism and Pan-Islamism, though the charge 
loses its sting owing to the fact that he began to preach these doctrines 
when he found the Islamic world threatened with extinction by the 
encroachment of other nations on her vital interests. The motives 
behind his views are above question, but we have to see how far they 
are practicable in the present age. Discarding all the modem systems 
of government he reverted to the early Islamic polity imder which 
the ruler was invested with temporal as well as spiritual powers. It 
cost the world centuries of struggle and painful effort to separate the 
two when they were becoming mutually incompatible. It is now well- 
nigh impossible to take a leap back more than a thousand years and 
revive a system whidi has had its day, and was brushed aside as it had 
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outlived its utility. Sentiments have no place in politics. New poli¬ 
tical and social problems seek new measures to solve them, and the 
principles that governed the old Islamic polity are too simple to cope 
efficiently with the complex problems of the twentieth century. The 
current that has passed under the bridge caimot recede. His reverence 
and love for old Islamic traditions and rule is most laudable, but un¬ 
fortunately his scheme offers no more than another Utopia to the world. 
It is more idealistic than practicable. Great thinker as he is, in the 
exuberance of his love for old Islamic conditions, he forgets the fact 
that conquered nations cannot easily divorce themselves from the 
psychology which they develop under forces of repression and tyranny. 
Reversal to conditions of unexampled purity and action after ages of 
degeneration, inertia and corruption is in the province of a miracle 
and not of human possibility. In certain achievements we may certainly 
rise above our forefathers, but we can never be like them; they had 
their own standards of virtue and purity which could be attained only 
in their times. New generations require new methods to work out 
their salvation. 


G. Samar 




SARMAD AS THE POET OF HINDU- 
MUSLIM UNITY 

Satmad lived in an age when the foundations of Hindu-Muslim 
unity laid down by the great Akbar had found their consummate ex¬ 
pression in the artistic achievements of the Taj Mahal. He was a 
Jewish convert to Islam and came to India as a trader with a caravan of 
valuable goods. His entry into India was to decide and fix the lines 
of his future career, for at Thatta in Sindh he came across a Hindu 
youth named Abay Chand with whom he fell so passionately and sin¬ 
cerely in love that he distributed all his merchandise to the poor, turned 
a naked faqir, and with Abay Chand started a course of studies in the 
Hindu Scriptures. Sarmad was already learned in Judaism, in Chris¬ 
tianity, in Islam and in Persian Mysticism, but the new Hindu philoso¬ 
phy set him afire. In one of his quatrains he has traced the develop¬ 
ment of his religious views, he says: 

fb 3 (Jr") 3 *^7^^ 

Sarmad you gained for yourself much reputation 
For from the religion of the infidels you got converted to Islam 
After all what was the error you found in Allah and Prophet 
That leaving them, you became the disciple of Rama Lachamana. 

The above-quoted lines have led many an orthodox Muslim to 
denounce Sarmad as an infidel and many a Hindu student of his to claim 
him a Hindu. But the toot of the matter is that he was on both sides. 
Truly speaking he had not seen any fault in Allah or Mohammed, for 
he has everywhere paid deepest respect to the Prophet. The question 
aiding the above lines, suggests t^t like the Persian Sufi-poets and 
like Shelley among ]&iglish poets, he was one of those pure believers 
who out of contempt for the various villainies and h3rpocrisies that are 
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done under the shelter of religion, gave their own impatient zeals the 
name of irreligion. It was in this strain that the naked faqir sang:— 

(•**“*' iJ^yi or* 5 iJ^f ^ (tiJUili sift 

ijLLm* U1 ^ »> « »>»* (•'Hi' ^ 

I am King of Kings O Mulla, I am not naked like thee 
I take pleasure in disturbance, yet am not anxious like thee 
I am an idolater, an infidel, and not one of the true-believers, 

I am going towards the mosque, but I am not a Muslim. 

The last line of the above quatrain is significant: he was not a Mus¬ 
lim though he went in the direction of the Jam-i-Masjid where he lived. 
He wanted to carry on his idol-worship in the mosque—^in the King’s 
mosque, in the best-built mosque in India. 

At Delhi Sarmad was well received by Data Sikoh who “made 
much of him” and who “used to pay frequent visits to the naked faqir.” 
It was his influence chiefly along with that of his friend Lai Das, a great 
Hindu yogi of those days, that helped Dara in forming those ideas about 
uniting the Hindus and the Muslims, which he has embodied in his 
work entitled Majma-ul-Baharin (The Mingling of Two Oceans) a work 
which aims at a happy combination of Islamic mysticism with the Ve- 
dantic philosophy. Sarmad had prophesied that Dara would be the 
Emperor of India after Shah Jahan. His prophecy was not fulfilled; 
but it represented the pious wish of this saint who foresaw a practical 
realisation of his own ideas if Dara were to be the supreme monarch of 
Hindustan. The loss sustained by the growth of Indian Nationalism 
by Sarmad’s tragic end after the downfall of Dara, cannot be over-rated. 
Aurangzeb had him murdered by a bench of theologians apparently “on 
account of his Nakedness” but really because of his connections with 
Dam and because the puritan Emperor did not like his “fraternising 
with the infidels.” 

He “used to go about stark naked,” and this nakedness had classed 
him, at least in the eyes of orthodox Muslims, with the Hindu 
Saf^atis or Jain but at heart he had a profound respect for 

Islam too. On the one hand, like the sai^asis, he had a faith in that 
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ultta-spititualism, that uncomptomising monism which teduces matter 
to zero, for “he felt no shame about anything pertaining to the body” 
and proudly declared about his nakedness!— 

(>t(> i_>4ut Akft ljU ,it^ ly li 

I) 4 . «««i 1/ ^ ,j**y oilijj 

He who invested thee with the King’s crown 
Clad roe all in the garb of distress 
He gave dresses to all he saw sinful 
On the sinless he conferred the robes of nakedness. 

On the other hand there is many a quatrain which shows him wholly 
on the side of Islam. But he is happiest in those which aim at combin¬ 
ing Islamic ideas with Hindu ones. Putting all external parapherna¬ 
lia of both the religions aside, he has reduced faith to its essentials. 
It is these he believes in. Here, for instance, is a combination of the 
Koranic idea of active resignation to the will of God and the Hindu 
idea of sadhana or passive submission to the Spirit of the Universe and 
thus to come to a realisation of life!— 

Sartoad if He has fidelity. He would come Himself 
If His coming is right, He would come Himself 
Why do you wander in search of Him day and night 
O Sarmad if He is God He would come Himself. 

The particular beauty of the above lines consists in this fact: Hindus 
will claim that this idea is wholly their own, while Muslims would say 
that it is merely an interpretation of the Spirit of Islam and the Chris¬ 
tians would regard it as analogous to that expressed by the English 
Christian mystic poet Thomson in his Homd of Heaven. 

The creed that Sarmad has professed in his poems, is essentially an 
idealism; the poet himself was conscious of the fact. His creed was whol¬ 
ly religious and not half-religious and half-political like Akbar’s Din- 
i-Hahi. At the same time its value is not merely historical. Ite value 
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is feal and even to-day we may contemplate some of its major doctrines 
as a help to solve the most important problem of our present-day India 
—^the communal problem. From this point of view the following facts 
may be mentioned as important: 

First, his creed is inspired with a “lofty spirit of Catholicity 
which rises above the wrangles of sects and adores the truth inherent 
in all creeds”; he declared himself to be at the same time “a follower 
of the Furqan, a Rabbi of the Jews, an idolater Hindu, and a Muslim.” 

Secondly, he had faith in the unity of all religions because he had 
arrived at the Unity of Godhead, a doctrine common to all religions; 
again and again he insists on this faith: 

m 

Who are the lover, the love, the idol, the idolater, and the villain? 

The Kaba, the temple, the mosques are in darkness about it 

If you come to the garden of the Unity of God, see 

And you vdll find what is the lover, the beloved, the rose and the thorn. 

Thirdly, he believed that in order to arrive at this lofty faith, the 
most important thing to be done is to shake oflF all conventions and 
all superficial bonds that tie us to our out-worn creeds: 

jab b yj jf |,t Ij Ja. jy’ 

1 renounced all my connections with all the conventions 
I saw the effulgence of truth from my foot to head 
If thou likest to be like unto me, get away from your place 
So that thou too seest Revelation of Truth like me. 

Fourthly, he held an equally respectful attitude towards the pro¬ 
phets of all creeds, he had sung the praises of Mohammed, Ram and 
Lakshman, and Krishna with equal force, for he realised that all these 
great teachers taught the same Truth, although in forms so difierent; 
but he was particularly vehement against those hypocritical and intdgu- 
ing dergymtOQ who exploit the religious sentiments of the mass^ 
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these he has treated sarcastically in the following quatrain: 

^ LJasA* sfj )0S Jiy^t 

<c<A 

What a liking for double-dealing these chaps have! 

They carry the Quran in their arm, while their religion is Christianity. 

Always like the chess-pieces 

They search for means of making men fight. 

Sarmad knew well that his ideas will not have a great following 
in the world. Certainly his creed was centuries ahead of his age. The 
India of his day was not ripe for his doctrine, nay, even the India of 
to-day would be reluctant to accept it. 


Mohammed Ahsan Farooqi 
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There is a Time in which there is no place for man. 

There is a time whose alienness no man can believe. 

Law-scanning man with charts, content to be. 

Make of himself , an appraising landmark — 

Incredible atom, god in a slit nutshell. 

Into whose optical dots, unhorit^oned 
bottomless phenomena swim into ordered view — 

At that time you have no meaning, none. 

Only space and time, darkness and night. 

Which are free andjoyous then 
'Run and race, unnamed, uncharted. 

Fiery furious, sightless and dumb. 

Incalculable as falling stars, 

Vortentous as heresy shooting throng the unknown — 

Know you, 0 man, that there is a time 
Where you have no place. 

Are not merely crowded out. 

Bhatati Safabhai 
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^ ^ srf^T^TPrr «F^ f ^ ^ snra’ ^ srRft 11 ^ 

?nftw 11 ^ 7*^ % ^'N' # ^ ^ 't^ 4 Hff t ^ ^ 

^^>mpr I" fT cR^H' fr OTfT STTir l ^ >RT srf’PTNT^ ^ ^?#7T ^ t> |*T 
^-sn^ f, ^ ^ ^rrf^jRT tt%, ^ ^ Tnsjr f ^ 

i^TT ^ ^ ^ ^Fmr ftnr *r w ?rRft t, ^ sflr srf^ ^-qWf 

^ fJT ^ «n^ ^TT ^ ?rfw^ ^ t, ^ ?rR ?fk f^- ^ ?rfw 
w?: % «rf¥rRr ft# % ^TRrrfjRT ft# f i i«#t tt gtET ## ^ 5?rfw ^ #?rT 

^ 3ft f^r srm ^ jpnRrmf # ft i qr^f ^ti^ fqr fir ft^ft 
jrqnr fss rm % ift q^q^ % ^ft# qfq# qrr rfhrriq srn<r spq ?ft qqr ^ rj^ 
qqrqf ^ snfRT # ^[qr qrr #t sqq^ ^! qrqqq ^ rnror ’^s-frrfsift qq 
qftf qr^ srrsrr-’pqR ftrrr, ^ra% m^nr ifm # qrl^ ir^ ^ qrfwiqr qf# % rrmf 

^ rrafe f I 

qfqRq^qqrf? ^rPRftq q# frr q>i 3 q - q#t q^q^ qq qqr qf^ t ? 

qniwt^ % qrift qft ^ % irr qsq qq qf^ qfft sn^ ^ rrqRnr t ? 

qc4 3 ftq ; qn~ gql^ ^<?gft4 % rrpq qf^ qr^r qrr #t # #t ^ nqiar qq 

qf\q rrr q^qm f%5 ^ nqqq f ? ir^ % fjRqirfq ^ ^tqq qfk qn^rm 

qqr# % f%q q^q^eq 5FT qwtq qqqR fqqr qqqr qtRT fq^ 3q qrqqq f ? fqqqqfqq 
<§tqf ^gqrq rriiu;## qqfir q^q^^ qf?qqft n^ft srqqq'qpr i ?ii%f#q: 
q^t q!<TT qq qf^q qrriRT qrtqqqq? t • 

^TfP^ *f«FI 

qfrqrwqrif^#^?rfkqf^%frqTqr^3Nrqqftqq^ 

qtrqq %Ti«ff fqqmq % qqqrfw fqsqr 

^ qgqr % nnquw qK % <Rq^ irRriFg 11 qf sTRtiq fqqrr % q^wr 

ipftqqf^ (qFW^tqiq)*i^qwqTqrif^q»ftf%^irq# qf#^- 





Y 

«rf^ Jrn?r ^ ^ ^ sito *p^ i ^ Of ^nfr m # 

% srr5r ^nf^r % On; im i ^ ^ ^ < f « t w fw, sraf^ ?r^ % tw 
» n; I ^ ^ ^r i|VF ^ ^ snj^r ^ w ^ nfNnr ^ ?ft ww % Oi^ ^ 
^ f I f^ ^ ^nirr ^ vR^ # ^ ^3^ Onrr i m (‘ff y^R -’) % 

Ofhtt ^JTTTir % ^ w, ‘'?rH pr v;^ Orfr % ^fOrorT ^”1 ^ <^5 <tt 

T^spT, (»nT# ^ ^ ^ 

JRR ?rrn^ I ^ isfO: ?fk >0^ ^ !fk ^ H; 1 ?t«tOt t;^ Ort qr ^ # 

jfk f;?rt Or T?: si^ # ^r5% ?TrT^ ’t^ sft *f«PT«n?:f^ Of^tt, %■ stO^t Ott^ 
^ ^ Jirfr % fw I 

?R ^tf«r ^ ^ ^ |^?rk ?r>rf«nff ^ rt ^ OrsR 

5RT I ^ »(M^d«fl4 'Rff % 5>^ % ^ ^ ^njrTf^ OfR ?niT I ^3^ SR' ^fT RT >ft 

Orf^ fBTr I snFK ?r^ RfOnrf % Orf^ sFT3R|rerg^wi«flT^|^% 
^tOr f>FT ^ ^ I «rORr ^ ^ Or^ # ^ Onr «fhr sftRi%r Oinrr 

% 'nf^ %• Tfr^RPT %■ ‘^R^’ ^ ^Ojgr I 

5R-^ ^RRT # % ?fOT JPR |?m ?RWRT ^ ^ ^ «f|-^3cW I cT^T^^ 5?T 
^ ?flT JR %■ #>i?rT (ipOrw) ??rw sr^ ^3cw fUT I 4 ^nrtf *riT^ci< 

wnf ^ «r7?Rflr ^ ^?PFr >4 ?r]^ ==[# jr i irftORf % xrtOrt f^scnrOr ^* 05 «t 

HITRor Or»J % ^RiRR »R OrRRR ff I f?l% ^ ^ ^TTW OFtfq^- 

m5T strrO: ir^ fi; I ^ <Tr I ^'ttOrr, 5#cT ^ STRT 

^TRRT fRVRk ■Fi^a 51^ft;I g%?f^ % ^ % Or # r rpr ^ 
jfORTO qR^t JIRT ^ I ^ ^ R«R ^T RR, qt^RR ^ 

TtRrOr 44 hhh^ g^Rff i ^RRRqRTqRTqqRqn’*Rt^?Rqnq:qrt%^Rq# 

nTR 4f srOfOsR qp!: Ort ?fk RrqOrr ft; i 

tRR qq qf RqRtTR RTRrOqqt qR R q^R q>t ^ ?fk fOnff % RRq 

«FTf¥NRqrtRTt I q^qqqqqqqttqq^fqfqt, qqqiR^qOr^q^qf rsOrr 
11 qrdr qq rr qrOR ttfk qq qr rr ?q*ffq t • qf qtf ^ qftt: qq 
R»jq t • ^ 1 1 qq qq 4R wwrtf) i Orer rr f qq ^ 

qrtR qqtR qfq iql^ qr^ RRft t« RiWR q qifr f 

% tifOn: qft qq I q;0 q^iqOi # r rh i qg f lOFq ; q^R % RRt: qfirfq t d qR Or t:— 

qrjqf siRiq^qRi, - 

^ % qnfO: f qq ^ ^ qrtr Rf^ % qqq qq ?qq t' q f tRRT # q^ 
qq qrtO: qq qr q^qr qtfr rrt t« q^ qq tR? qrq q^ t •— 

^ # qfr: I 

qHipftRgqofro 







^ «pr ^ ^^sq- 11 51^ 

^ ftw =^nrf^ I srp ?Tf? ^ ^r !rf^^ qr ## f, eft ^rrrar ^ # 

^ ^Ren" 11 

^rttr w ^ ’j^ir %?!ftiT qi^^ieri (Central nervous system) 1 1 

??i% ^ ^ f, iT^ irferRT !fk 5nft-#f«rR’, m r dt ? qfwqr 

# ‘^^wn’ ^ jpTT 11 ^rfersqj qr qftRPTT # !i#q> •rw 1 1 

% qf^eff # % ?TO iR qft 

snr? f%qr t • ^Rrrq % %(%mx ^ ft ^RRer srriff qq ^3^ ^qnr t ^— 

q qnqpTt l 

5ro vslKItR^ 

q^ qi^ ft <T#f53^ qq #qTR5T qR^ f I fqqr fqqq^ f^rr ^ ft fteu f 1 qraq^ 
^r^nq q srpt fqqqq qr^q qft qfe % qr^ f:— 

qqftf^cRqrf^^: qftqwqftqqrnqr qrrqqqr, eRqr^ q irq i^eRr 1 

5ro ^i?i?iv 

qqfer # «ft qq qt^ fqqrr 1 «ft-qt|fr % '^roq ft ftir ^ q^ qrq fqqr 1 qq 
fqr q qpq q qrqq fqqr, ?n«rq Rnq ftq % qnrw ft qf 'fqr' qi^qrqr 1 q^f ^sfq 
t fqr sft, qpsrq, qfk fqr wq eftqf q tjqf ft qr^ 'f^ «rqq' % qq f 1 

qiRq q^ f 1% fqq qr qfteRsp ft qrqf ^ qqq qqrq f 1 

fqq ^ ^ qqq t • ^aqfqqq q'k q?^ # qqq qq qqq qrqr f 

fqqqq ff qtq ^ (qqfq fqq:) qfk q^ qft (ajeqfeq;) 1 1 qRrrqrfq qi^nqf % 
q’Rqn: qf fqr qq ft q^ t •— 


qqffRqqqqq sj^qqsq: 1 ql^: 1 

qro ?viKRiK 

qfq ^ «qrqqqqf qq# qr^ qq fqftqq qR wt ^q qR qtqr fq> 
qpT qq fqiT qqt qratn qffqr qqq iqr f 1 qq 3;q^ ^ qk ftq qq f#q 

qj^qrar t • ^ ^ % ftq qqqr q^fw t^qr qft qfq qr srrqqnr qqrffq 

fteft T?eft t, 5 qqq qqrpcq ft ^qrt qr^R qq tl t • 

fq^ qft ftqft qqr ^qq qr ftq f* ftqq i q # qtq w qn qrar 1 1 

ftqqiqqfqtqtqftqrt. qqq^t^^qnff # qr qR q^ qq Iqqr qrar f • pr# 

qft^rfftTRfqqq^fqRTqqftTfftt I qlfqRT #■ qqr fqr qq ft ftq t < ^ 
#(Cercbro-Spinal fluid)qfrqraTt, q^ qqqftqw qk Jtqq«q % «q«T qifl fqqnr 
^qffqqrT^ti qf qfW^q^qrWf (Ventrides) tqRqftqr fi qft^qffjRqr 



irfk 'ift srrffJTf ifTT 

11 >5rtlR-?j?r % ’SF^ ^TFit 'TfbTnrraf ^ ^ # ^TFa" 

t > 

Jn-?fhrT-^n=5F*ft-^^ wt:— 

?ft»T ffert T?r: I 

’S^o sil^l^o 

Tfar t • ^ ’TSiPT ^ vft ?ft¥ ^3cq^ fsrr sfk ^nfeq- <mpT?rrd pfrt: ^ % qw w i 

♦ifw^ ^ 15+ ^RTT 5 I % ' 3 ['F * 1 ^ F 5 f% ;— 

!rE 3 w ?R 5 iTr qrjft^rr 1 
?PPTt II 

?oRi^? 

?r«?f^ ?JTS ^ ?fh: 5 R (?fe®r) srpcf 51^ ^ 1 1 

{fToJT qiH t ^ t ?qrT fm t > ft ^ t ^ ^ ^ 

11 qftr ^ qrr ?srpr f 1 ffTo^r qn' qqfq qw, ^ qr ?ftir f 1 qft^Fqj fq’ qq ?i?^ 

qrrqrorf^^t 1 q%^qq qreriqqfTO qiqvsrl 1 irferKSF#sp^ qir 

?«nqti qTkqnq^qqftqqnfqqtPrq^qTqrt,qrnT 5 ^qqjr*nT%qT,qqqft^’pfrq 
ftcft 11 qpn^q q?p^t ‘qqtq’ qr ‘qqfqq’ q?rnt ?Fqq ft f 1 qq % fMqqnn: ^ qnq 

^^tqr qnqr f 1 qq qft qqr q qirq # qn^-f^ qq qrq’ qtq f 1 %q qq qqq qtft f 1 
qqtjq q ft qqq-q^ q^q*^ q q'sq fq 1 

?qix qnqqf % qqqK ^scftfq qq qqw f 1 fqqR sqlfq qft f^rq % qqrq 
t ^ qpqqqr qrt ^tr^ft ft t fqfqtr q^t ^ qk fqqrff qi^r qqr f 1 
fqqr^qqqW qf^g^ f, 5 |^g;ft%^im^^q^qqTt iqr^q?t 5 rg%#^ ft Tq qi 
*ft 1 ^ qftq^qr ft fqqir wk qqqrr 1 1 qtfq^ qr % sftq qrtk ^ qft qnr t 
qq# qqr 5 q-fqqt?T qft qrf% qff f 1 qqt^ ?nq qkqrqr # fqr q>t ^qtfq qftq> qr ^ qtq* 
qfk #q qrfk ^ qqt qtq? qr qf^f qq qW qi^ 1 1 q^ # 'fqtfq qfk fq, ^ 5 fk 
q^—qtqf qq qrq qrq fqqiq f 1 

fq qqq fq#q? # qqtfq qft qq # qqq qffqrq #q f; qft 5qt% qr ^ «ft 1 1 

fjwrr % qrq qq qrq qfqaft qtq? qk qf^q^qj qq qrq ^ f 1 ^ ^ spi qt 
qftqqq f, qq?^ q^ ^j'jwrr (Spinal chord) qfeFq? (Cerebrum) #ST#q qrrft t, 
qq ^qrq q?t qqrksfr (Medulla oblongata) q?fr qrar f 1 pro qqqr ?f%q qrrqiT 
5 *^ 5 ftq #qqT % fqjqf % qKqrf^ qf#r # qiqq ftq^ 1 

q^ #qq # qft qH qm ft? qqqq qR5q #t q^qiqm # q^ % q^ % qw- 

kq?R8ff%ftti qtqqrqqr qftq«q-qqqtq^qf.^’ pt qq»rqqqr^t• 





\9 

?rr^, sTTW, mf? ?R5Tf ^ ^ ^npr 11 wf^ ?r«ff 

# FT 'rfoTt^Fi’Mt ^ !nf?r % srlwq" ^ sRrnrr w 11 

#■ sTM-^rf^ ^ ^ ^ ?npr t > ^ srpr t?r ^ 5[Srrr ^ Pnk 11 
^ ITT #f srsr ?r?^ qr 11 q^fr f fiF qr^ff # 

W # ffrqrw f^JTT:— 

WT: t5ft JTTfqqpT I 

C\ N 

?€rt^¥^’m^^^?r^%3tgRR^qfT#q^rq^^3rr?^ i T?r^^^sTn>r!fk 
^TTT ^ 'qrJT srf?!^ % i 

'^3' M+K ^ 5 I ^’^1% ?t <<fl, ^^<T ^i^Cl I ^ ^ 

frnr srr^ fq^t# ^ ^ fqqi ^npr ?fk^r^r ^ 

f^t; qiwIr'sm^TTl^qil^^nprt ^rrart I «T»j?rt^ 

sflr ?r5^ ^ 'qr^ t' ^ f^rarq t ^ ^ ^rqcr qt ^Tq% t‘, srg?: i 

qq ?=5 ^TT t ^ f% ^ qjt ?nfT fq^ qf mqqqqr t ^qr qftf fqq qr qn^ ^ qjq# 
wttT # qqr # 1 ftrq qtfq^ f t ^ tq- rRW q?)- qrq^ qq qqq qr?: 

?PF% t’ < ^ t ^ ^3^ fqq ^ q?^ q ^ ?qTf^ f%qr, f^rqq qtq- 
?qRq *Ft^^'%qqq?q^’qrqq:?rqq qqqr #«q q^ =^11 q^ff^qr^^qror 
qrftT? f% jqq qqt qqq q tq qr qq % % q^ % qr^ q ^ fqq ^fk 

sET^ ^ qcq qm f > 

qq qfy qrqkqq qkqmqff q iq% ^ qiqiqri ^ qlR fn 11 tq # qr^qq: 
qnqq qrq %, qTqqr qrqqj qr qtqq f:— 

qqrq^q^ qnqqft qcqtnq’q gqrq 1 
qq: qqf «fkqffq: qtq: i 
?pjq qrqT qq: 11 

qo Ki?Ri?o 

?Tqf^ snsrrrfq % ^ qq f—l^r > qq qrq ^ t; 

qw, qq qq qrq ^qr f 1 

ITT# qr<k q ^ ^ ^ t qtq qfk ^ fqqrqrq 1 1 qq qq ^ q qfqqr t 

qqqq qf^ ftqrq qft qfw qq€t t q? t • Mit-lqq' ^ qf^ ^ It 
qq^t> '3’^VqPfln^q?{r%qf^^ft^%^^qqs!tf^qqTqi1^t^^t* 
^^qraqrti fql^ qqrqr qq % qqrq q!fT qrqr t :-- 

qqrqr qqqt qw* 1 

qqqr q^ t q^ siqq ftsTT t % ^ snr qrr qqqq q?qr t ^ ^3qT ^ qsfT 
’'l^t'^’nRfirqqTWf^ {^O ^^|VK-V^) q^t ^ qsq^q W q" 



i!F5r*rT ^ ?nf JR t. ^ % srm ^fe-«Tir uro ?tcn- f • 

tr»j?r-f^, % a:?? ^ ^rt^RRt ^ ?wr ^ ^rr f, wktrjt 'rer t 

f?ni>r«j4’P7^ft5rRrTt i 

ffit >5? fT Trferra- m 5p?q^«r ^ w«f Fns? T^rf % ^p^fst w ^ 

?f#T % ftRK SRSTT t • ^ ^ tWT f. ^TTcT ^ f I ^ 

?rsR ^ ^ WTfT 11 ?rT^ # ^ t »r ^ ^ ^ m^r t i 

'K ?rr¥? f>R r«f^^ ^ t':— 

Tpft t I »nft ^ I 

?m^iV 

f^ ^ jtNW f?Ri^ t < 'jTTwf ^ spfr 

wt I 

IPFT III t WRT ^ % t' ? IM it IT5T^ ?l^ % ^HcT 

^1—^^?rNr, ^iTTwr, ^ipRsfkf^r^—# ifpt ^ 11 

?p=cRft^ JTPr ?fk wfV ^ 'rfrirm ^ ^rPTRi ^ ^ ^ siRft f ?Tk ^i^r^irp 
^3’Tf^l (^l^l'«') ^ ^w fw 1 I 

srroff iPT ?rfsrT% jrt 11 ^ratrsf ^ it ^ ^Ti?r i, irt ^ ^rt 

^ ^%jft TT STf^RnTT sriRT ^ ^ ?r«RT ?feiTf !Rr^ ^t ^ ^ 

mn wifr % inj finR wk wPiraftcr ftr *17 qfR- i' i 

^ ^3qf?r5riiT?rsrr ?Rr XRdlii' ?nf^ ^ ifeiff nft ^ritt spr ^ ^t irf t • 

^ ^ 5ftf ^ ^ FT ?rRf«r ift TlfW % FTR ^ ' TTqRI 

TRFTRTTt^FltfFTTTftRiTirRftl, ?RrTriiTF% IT l?FTTmi FW 1>PT F 
SRift «ITTt Tm # lR<Pcll Tpr 11 l^TR % fWT FFtSTT 3^;«RT FT ITIFT 

^rtcftslFFt I 

*1^ F ^ ^ fTsir Fk^F-iiforl ^ftfriiFT ^RTtpiT 11 

TltTfF T1 «ft T^ 1 I FFFT T?t TtTSRH TlfW ^ ^ ^ ??ft 11 ^TT, 

kRT *«i+K IF Fkt ^ TTF^FF TlfW FK Ft?ff FTFT ^RcT t 'Ft IFT FT FTIF 

ti?Fr5n?trr^srr#TF?rrt • FTft^FiF^^iFTfti^rirfppi# fftI f srfF Ticft f i 
IFT^TlfTFltlfeF^^FTFWitT^t < FraFFTTIinT ^ FIT t it FF % 

TfttRFSTfmF^mtFtlFT 1 (^11 FIF lf FtFfagFTFT TIFT 1 (Fo ?[1?I?R)’'| FI 


* FL^FF F Ft ^-FT^ FFF FT 1— 

^ ITP'F: FfFRf^^Ft F ^FFTIF: 

?f ifFfFRT |»?t I ?eo 

'ff iftSif F«^ FTF: I »?F qF IFt: t Ft^ FlFTl F«IF I >#¥ ?RFT* 

f^: I l«ft 11 FftRT I W TFWt FCtWH I / 



5 . 

w ^ f^ ^ ’*RiwnT t ?s(^ 

»rT^ 11 ’5^ ^ r^ «rfT ^ 5TT 

?flT srn»ft ^SJTFTR ^FSpST T^ fl ^RTT'T^raPTf I ffTT^TiRf ^ 

^ (Harmony) T^nsR- to ^ 11 ^ fr^RTferr 

11 ^TTOT lf^«ff SPT JTff % m«r WPT ^ Tf^T ft qNaR) TO ^ ^ ^ 

i I ^^ft^ »rK f (»rR: wiTfsr:) I 3ft ?nj?r % ^ptr l^r ^ 

f I ’T'TRmr fTET Jrr?r ^ ^?r ^ g T l■=( ^ ^^i» f i 

t^t ^ ^(m f?3ft^T % wm spi^T^ ^ 5F# ^TOT SR^Ikr- 

‘^Ti^rr 11 

^ irf?rjr ^ f, toirt arf^ffe^rf ^"t Or^ ^ «ft ft #5 tt ^npr 

ffeff m 5Rn: f i TriTrf? ^^mnt ft ¥ft % ?naRiT f ft f i 
^ ^ppriT TP(( ^ f?Tr t:— 

T5»T: ffJTO Mr I 

Oto ?r? 

^ #€ f■ i^r wt to f ff^FF fiTT t fk frorr ^ fro- fro 

^«r^^TOrt ? 

JTT ftfkrf (Vertebra) f I fqro ft 5rf% <TR?ft m T^ciXR Tft ^ qft f i tot 
ft ffJTO ITT ft ft f?rr 11 Tjw ft ^rffr T«Tr ft i trtt ft toht 

f TO f 11 <11# ft flflTOC ft TO f gTRT SITRr TOft f I TTOT TOTCT ^ TO 

TO’SSP? TOTTOft t ^TFftfir TOTTTT.) 1 3jff% ^3TO5r ftf fTOTO# TOtTT 

TfTO ' ft 11 TO TO ^rtk^ TOTO t I ^ft ft ?rTO TOTOF? TO ffrot TORT? f I 
TTOrfTOJ^ ftTOJ^TOTTOt I ^*kTO:Tff TOf ^TOTIT TO TOIT TOft f I 
TOTTTO TOft ft JTTO TO# f M ft TTOTOff f TOfk TOTOWf TO qf^TOTOff 
ft ^ ft 11 f TkTOTOtt ft TOTfk-TOITOTff ft TOTOTO f I f^ft SJTO fTO TOTf 
gRTT^ g ffkr #TOTO fTOTOTORTOffft ^feTOf f TORT ftTlf, Iroft 

ffroeTOTOTTf TOT!rrsrftTORrf^TO totototo fir totot11 toto.to^, ^ 

f ft^TOTOTTf TOf I fTORTTO ftTOTTOTTOTOOTOt I TO^ fosf^lft f » ^ 
ftqf^t'^’’^^^wqq%TOwfTOTOiTTORrTt I ^fk^^ftf^^qs^fi 
TiRTTOT WI^Tor f flpTO f :— 

^ ^ l|Ft;| ?T® \9lStl?l? 
fer; Tgtl Wo 

m«ft 4 ^{ wft flwi: TOfe snrr: wftftr i wo v9iKitiv» 



«5qi^^prr|? 

^ ^ ^!cT5r Tcsft # ^ t > ^- 

^ JR W SHR RR 11 ^ srf^ROT ^ ?rRR JTRfiPP 

% 11 ^R?5r jft JR iR ^ 5r%f?rfV t I 

•jtwrqfRJT^sRiUT^^^^^twftRrti Mft^’jfl mRjtini 

¥ f^JR JIR central nervous system jtt arbor-vitae (Tree of Life) 11 ^jik 
JJ^ J?1 tJ^ RRfcT R t I Jn^-51WT ST^TRTR W % ?R JRR f I 
^ ?rTT wlJR ^ JTift ?iRR srf^rfecrt i ^ R^^TRfrr jt^ wIr % 

^RnfR^ti ^ ^rr^R t • 

11 ^ ?r>J: ^ srr^ ^ JR 11 

spR ^ sRnr ^ t—^ ^ ^ 'f^’ ^RJT 

3ft?# ^r # aft R# 11 # ^wrf# ?fh: sqrf# # f • ‘^’ ^ '*»^- 

^ Jr% ^ ?crRT 1 1 ‘f%’ ^ I Jl^ ^ ^RTf? ^ ?ftT # STRIT f, 

fRJpR sanf# ^ sftT I 

gTr-f^==^RTf^ 

f^4-^=anf# 

JRR wRJn w j:^’5r^>R R^RTtarf i Jn*rrK+^Ml ?t JRRuR^RiiKRWTf, 

5rfR 5ftw it 3n#t 11 

W JRR R ^vR^aST # JTR^ STPJft % jfRT JRRT f 1 *R^ R f#?TT JI^R 

RRRRlttifRrn:%a#f#JT^=arTtf3R#t^'3?R JRW^t < fRlK R ' ff R JI % 
fRFRT^?jrRRR'?R^fr^srf?gw i Jid##??ft jrR^3rR#Rr JR^t^— 

fJTR RCJR 

?Rf^ JR % R ^ Jrf# ^ j|^ RRft I JRtRf % 3Rg; # !TmR P5 11 

?#tf^ t' fip WT^asr %?ft# aER^ RR 3ft RTft #t RR VK 5ft I R^- 
wfR ^ JTl TR^aa- %#t#RP^ #tfjR tl#t 11 ^^5rJ^?FTT%-Rl^JR 

^’tiR RnR it srrar t.^'51^ ^ 5ilt it WT11 11 

Ji%Rf^#irrRjr t, ^ 3ift%?ft^|i ?# tpR^r jpmafr ^ rjI ^ l^r JPir jrt 
fi *R»r3pr 5R JTR qrfRTR tRfff^Jil3iR##itRJ#t%R«r??ra‘ilRt>’*i^- 
RR % #jpT jj?^ «t#R Jl^ ^RT fRTO t ? ^^q^t tfv J tRj ft ^ftR T 

JRJ^t <Rrf#% ^ if jR T Jf t iR ?!fjRr^^arRRt I # aft ^RR f ?! JR ^ft 

«R^R#?t» «<Rn»t> R# #*PR?|J^SJRft#?flT ^ «RTW# 

^aft #?! ?lJRa^JBftcrtff%#?#rjpnJirf'I JR^tn^aRp# 



ti ^ i jtrt 

sRfR % 5#5r f5Rr5>ff % srarfW ?rft«n:f^^ sirf^aqlf w ^nrrsr %fM" wt ^ ^^npwr 

^T*5 ^ ^ f'fjrf'iT f^P’TT srPT I 

siT#T «Pr5T % %OT 5n^?nTf # »i?r wj# ^rf% % "Pt ^ f^^rr 
«rT I SR ^ ‘?n% *r: ^ spt I sjk ^ra[% wf 'R 

t, ^ 5^ *rR^ ftcTT ^ ft> *R ^ ?fk (conscious and subcons¬ 
cious) ^nfl-srPR ^ 8irfiRRf^ ^ >iTCr%5rFTR fsprnft 

srT^ ?n>5RrT fiisr ^ «ft i srr?^, jr: gw % ^^fwi ’Efir % fwrrff ^ 

«TR gjiT g^:— 

?—% ^aFw sft w ww ?Rwr ^ wttt ^ ^ ^hr >ft 
^ ?n^ ^ Wtf^PTf ^ wt% ^^ I 

R —aro w irfipr fwnff # wt f, ^ srsrpift % ^ 

t. ^ ^Rr w ftR ^ ?> i 

5IWR,%R?fk^fsRf%^t‘, 5r5n?it%wx:3ft?rgcrsiftfwt, ^Jirt 

RT ^ ^ gw ft I 

'•f —wt^ It gTRT g^, ^rfaR ?fk W¥pt ?r qf^g^cr xfrrr f» ^ra% 
ERT ^iRficrr w w fkrr t> ^ ^ *R %ww^ t gw ft i 

^RTT ?fk qg fsRR ^ 5Rf ftft^ |g f ^ T«T % qf^ qft g^ ^ sr^ 

wi Tf%C', ifM mT % ^rw gwq’ 5fR-5ft5r f, ^ ’R fiiR ^ ^ ft i 
%. —^rRf«T sprnr % ert ^ft^ qit fwfw ww t» ^ ^ ^ *igRf 
qrtaRWR#srRrrx^rr^, sftfw?Rfg fgr^ qr srfaR^ct f, ^ »rt ?ftT 

4q qf >»!T t» ^ ^ ’T? fiH % gw ^ I 

(qg° 

WT % wffR ^ ^ qiR «RR ORT 1W ^ *TffR W ^ 

tR% srf^ ^<RT sfk SR ^ Sirf^ sftsMt ft ? 

wsr ?np iR ^ ?gfa # 'jrtt ^ q>fT w t, ^ sr qtt 'stw wr ^ rr f^R 
4 ^:wsfR qm t’ < ’5'^ ^ w:gw % srIwt ^ SRt*r % 

SRW ^ ww I, sn^ wwitlwf ugiR sft^Nrr^ % w qft SRRT f ^ ^ 

qif ^rar t» ^RRT fq» ^ ?rf^ # wft q>f qi^ i w % qf fq#<Rr fwj# w4q> 
f ^ w t t gq t wt%', wg# w', gwR, snjawtfir, jrr, %qr, g^, «rr, 


' The illuminatox of all the perceptive senses. 
'Peerless SpMtr 



^ f»T % Wt w < 1 ^ JTw <pr ?r ^ ?w ?np 

?[wrnff F^*F^5Rf»T!T«iftmTf^ 

’5SRrw^^m?rft^»nTrt, »nft?^?r>N! 

•pf wi>0' # ^K # Prnrr f i 

^Tfrorcr(wo s(?) #s^nxq’Fft iqfk wfi? ^ 

ffe<i*r«Ff T«ni; i 

^feqqrqw^q^ *r: ffiTfqtq “q i 
^ ^iPT^Tt ftcq w^nRt T«r; ii 
»?# jft fqgrF# ^ w^nr# 

?r ^ *fl^q(Vq-®ai(tt ii 

cBqr JpT FTt qrr fw ’rt t ^ ^ ^ q5Rqf^ t > 

JTfl? ^ TR qq fqqfq’q‘tq’’RT t' qqq^ qf | f% qn’ qf^qq' stir 

qr?% fsr «rRT qqr ^?qFq q>T f ? q??q^sT, f% qR % sni? t, 'P^mhi srft 11 
qsmr qr ?R?q ^ smt qn- ftcrr 11 f^, i fqR ^tq^ ^ qR^ q;?qT>r 

% ts ^ t‘ • qT’^^rfqq? OTrqqpff ^ srfq^ f fq q;eq^ % Ht# «njcr qf|- 
qrrqqr q>T rft ^ sTTR ^ qqRT 1 1 qr qlq qq’qr fq^ qqsqq qr qRf^ f^Rsqq % qr^qr 
qf)’ qR fqrt qq q qr qf ?ft qf ift qRnq ^ snR 1 1 fqf^ qrpq^ %■ qq^ 
q qfq’qq ^^qrq %qq fqq qq^ ^ fq^s ^ qqRT 1 1 q^p^tq fqqqqj^q % qqf qft 
trqr qqfqqq qqqq qrqr 11 qqq qq ^ qfeq qft qR qq qft faq ic qq^ ' q«Fqf % ^ qr^ 

qqqR^t I 

q q f^q qqlfaaR qnqq % qqqn: q^ qq qq p ^q qr^ qq ^ q^ qi^ yrr 
qf^ q fq q qrgf) f i ^ qfRqf qr q*ft qq? fq qqfqr snq q^ 

1 1 q^ qqrtq ^ fqq qq;?^ qf|- qw ^ q^ % M qqrf^ q» ~g <nqq.iO qqrqr 
qT?RqTt I qf^q’ftlqqRiPfqq (Freud) %q^qq qqnfq^T^qRRqqi^t’i ^ 
qRqq qr qqR qw qr^ qq^ qRfqffq qrfR qft qfrisfq *fk qnR qf 

q^lPiiw qq ^Rl^q fq^iR t • 

^ qi^. q^ ^fiqq^ qqqR, qfqq snqqfR, fqfqqqr qjqqr, fqqqq- 
«jfq,qq:qrfR—4qqqqqt*nqRqiqfqqi ^fq!5^%snR f^F^qr qqjfJ’f i w^qn: 
% fqq ^fqqqf q^t «fNt # auto-suggestion ^ arRr ^ i qf^jq: q^ qq# tft 
qqi?#f % TR f?R qrr Ti^ t • qqr # qqqq q^qrq # | fq qi^qq# #q?#f. 



^ I ^ ^ f I »|far qft gft v r rofifi ' 

t ^ «5^'+W !fk ^ '^Tf^ I sft^ ^ ?ni5RTT JTT ^ 

^RiRTHT fl^TT 5H% sfk 3fN^r # fira# 

*FT 5mT ^ srr^ pr i ^ tfinp ^ 1 1 5q^ '^> 5 ^' srr»fir 1 1 ^ 

^%5RT^qT?N^^'j%^ 1 1 t3[^?fk^ (Ideal) ptt 

^ ^ (Real)-H[7ff ^ % 3fl^ # xp^ f I ^ s^ !rf%*r 

snw *1^ % iT^ I:— 

!|!ft f?r' m 

^ f?r WK I 

?T«rfc^ ?Nr57 ^ wm ^ 1 f^lR ^ SPT ?»ROT sp^ I fspcFTT ^Tt, fip?RT 
^ mr! ^rsfipT # sffk ^ ^ ^ sjto ^ p t:— 

What hand and brain went ever paired ? 

What heart alike conceived and dared ? 

What act proved all its thought had been ? 

What will but felt the fleshly screen ? 

srfwr Jifl t ^ wht ^ w ^ 5TT ! 

?R®r ^ ^ ^msr m t • ^ 

^ «fh: 'jr«T^ % wm ^3T*iWf ^ qr ^ =qT^ 15^1 ^ ^namr qrtsiT 

^ ^ +<rqi'*l+lfl ^ I 

w\: (Auto-suggestions) qit iTrrfinF 

Wyg gr ^ !rPT^ ?nT wh% f i pK ^ ^ ^ipf «im % 

f3H% JTT«iNR'% p?Tk’qpTf^ 

sTRrqrt-^f > 

*nT # ?np«*r qq- ^rnr t '^riRnr' ^ »r qft t > ^ 

41^ qfbTTqr^ ‘sgs^i^’ «pi% f < <iC» '' ? q' R<wi *ft ^ (Healthy 

suggestion) % t%t ’rnfft^ar 1 1 q>T ^bw (subcons¬ 
cious mind) w ^FqrRWT *rr t, ^rsrerw qrr q^r ti ^ ^ 

(Healing) ftnr ^%sn^iitWTt» ^ v^tinr #sipt 

ft1%r # ^*fiwi5*j^> ?R»ff q>T (¥>11 ’ftt f i 

>1^ tf¥ii inrfl^ #’spff Sim ¥ ^h^q'(^ P t', 

^wTf ^*rf>it?PTqri¥?psif¥wvrf¥^^'«T>Tnrf¥in'>TRfTt :— 

fWPRT srretsig 

>wrtF jn*fts¥§ 



a5#f 

?TfT'sffTf?r *fs>nf^ 

«nf(r ffTOsj, «mh srm:, «iW iRfifm: %5n:, »r5fHT 

srf «nwt: srfkBCT, wfttffrOr # wri?m fsT^fsi: n 

?r«rfo ?5.-^0 

cTjjTT ?n#s%5n^ % qrff 
?rr*pf ^ I 

^ 5r ^ I 
<i''*i srrj^r i 

5n^ ^Td'Tcl' ?rcf 
rTSSil^ I 

(ir II 

^ f I ^ 5WR 5m, «reT, simr, !r^, jift, srt, m mf? 5r ^im^ ^ w 
^TfJT 11 ^ ^ t ^ srRrmrnj’, «p^ ‘«mT f5’ ^ ^Nm t» ®i»ff 'w t 
srpr»Trf^:’ (|iltJn«rmTd) ^mrt <^^snw«f»T?rm%aTOip^^Tesrr 
* 11 ^ ^ t I 


srr’rnri'fV ’fwtjrf tr m^r i 

^imr *iRrni ^nm t:— 

*[Rn^ 

sft^ ^mr: 

’Tjmr <37?: 
snm*r 5i7?: 
v^l*ii: «[*rrT ^R?: «imi 
5r7?: 1 

snPK % y?iti mrf ^ ^Rw?t ^;— 


?R?o ?R^I? 


<T TOfim r ipg^t 
? ^??#ssRnF# ?m8R I 


?E0 ?0|Vt;lK 



U 

f, ^ t. ^ ^^ 

^ 'sftw ^nst sr^’Tpr: i 5r«r#o ^oit^ie. 

# ^ f^RR I 

(m# m 5r9R t ?Rm frosfr) 

jRiFft ?T5rr^ ^WTi 

feR[ W 4»<r T lcH y »pff yr ^ ^ ^ 11 ^^^N^%5RT 

^ !■ fcrr w 1 1 ^ 

?F3[7sr t' ^ ^ ^fe % w ^ ^TRmT 

3fl^ ^ ^rwrr ^ fin? ?rf?RT^ ^rrw 11 ^ ^ ^ft ^ iw 

fil«=l^4g ? l r % fRT ^ ^ 5m TWt ^ ^HFm ^ ^ ?n7 

m mrfT *fR ?R% t :— 

m ?r 5^5 »pt: ’F?# ?«iTnT i 

^ ^ ^ 11 

ftR f*TPT ^TT STO ft, ^ ?ftT % f^; ?Tf^ ?r^ ^ ^ 
^ % f%tr 1 


—gpr^TM 



^ "MHI fWTT 

*n^, ^ ^ ^ ^fewf ^ ^ ? 

?[t'*?F.*!!^t 
Rbt ^ 5W f*reiW5ff t • 

^ ^ VT, s»^ WT «(!!if 15 T vft IJfl ? 

?[ farawT #!fST w*ft t 
9IH fwn ^ >ft Tnft f I 
^ !T ^3fi% 5nif ^ q» wirfiraf 

•fiT ^ ^WT ^ I 

m f»BT irTtni, 

ftrtte «ft «i^-g*r 



[ ^ fen ] 

>TR#T 5R> trt^ % I^tt ft i 

aRl»T?ft^^f%^«??nn^T’Ti,?w>nTdkf5r^1%5F??fT «iftf?FinT ^ Jrp:»^ 
ft^ ^ ^ 5g? 3iwr «rr ?fk ft>T sft 

snx«T ft?rT STTI Jif ^ j^ff sRRiRrT «rr ^ «n^ 7511 ^ % ^rnff 

ft qr fm m «flT vk 'qpm # qjt ^ 

ffRjRT fqsrr «m f?ft J^nr wi? ^ <kn: snrr? qf y qft a r a^i g r ia i 

«rrj ^t^5raT5^t%qK’^^ftq^lf?r?raqn-q?rTffiqrq^i5q?reqq^^ «flt 
ftf^#^?^#'^«i'tfRif %fRrq?w'sn^5i^i te^s^nnsft^^t^iTfRnT 
# *»;? i y iT (iT <fk cpnq w qft w<; t m qn- ffq? 

^ ^ "ft^ qrr ^KRTTSTTI WRT qf t ’*nT?r # -^jsrqTR f4 «fk ^q^ TO t % <^i 
^ qkt ^rjtq’fsRT % ft f', »wTd ^'«ii«ii ^3?T% ^ ^iM'i*P ^t ?fk ‘q''i?«kr ^»rt>t q^qr 
??rr It3ftfq-^ siTTft «fti fqrc^ft ^Tr>ff ^ wr » Rfl fsRrsrqnr 
^TnTq^%^^^^qTq^t’?nTr %q3r qr, 1^#^ ??'^tft 
q|^%ft3n%t’i t?q?^RRft%srr#r ^TR^ftq qpfss’i^qf’nftti 

q’i<^5Tr>ft5^f^«qR^qfr3rm,?ft5rq^ft3iRrT, fe^qfnrnjfr 

q^ firar^r I, qf ^ f*rr t ^ ^ ^ ^ qiwff%qqrq?: f^fsqfqr 

%?qTftf3Rq?t ftft53^ft qqrrq^ft %»r^ e^ff q?^t > *>I 

aft t ^ ’’Tqq ?kqr aft»RrRq^ # (sft v^^ft ^ qr q) trt % aRft^ 
q’JtT Wt Tm #T Iw I ^f^qST % q q» ~T ^q sftf^q ?fft aftaRfRqq It \R 
#1 55ftqqnTq3Nf«fkJnTrqfqq%t%T^ ^fqfeT^qp:? qqt^<flft ^#1 ^ 
qqrrqf%q5rt?qrsnnw qqnq^ft ^ qi qr<t qqq Tcnft qftsRrr ^ fjrffq qff ft 
11 qqrrsRft ^ ^ srRff ^ srRflq rnitf vt #q!T ft qqq fqsqr qr q^f 
^qRq?nq#q^^q^qR:,=fq%%5nq!nqq^ ^ jr, gift qt^^qnq#qif 
ftqi I yft qqnr » gwi q rq % qnft qRftqqnq^ft^w^qRaftgqt^qqf, 
f%q%qftfvtf ^qrjqqft ?ft qjtct ftqf*fkqfkiifqftiq% ^fqq q^^ksqq 
qqap # q^ fqft ft35 gq% ffff # n qiq^Tttfiqq^qq^^^st^^nqqqrqr 
^qnttiamfq|gqTnr^«f^qit^^t ^qnsncMf • iq^q?qqrqq!ctfqf^ftqt 



^5rT«r(^t*iT5jf 11 aNrar’^li smff^sppe 

t % TR ^ # wfrr ^r RR-^ »i^ 11 

5^^%RR'rPRi^^sR2:^3TmTt ? ^TRf Rf 

ci9i|cim4T ^ 5 tvSpnT ¥ ^ ^u)<Jf|^|4| spt ^ ^Tk ^ ^3F3^^?PTt ^i I 

•i K«i^iHRw t fiffmr ^ ^ firgRft ^^gRft gf | ri>«|<^^4 r?r? f i ■ R T^ r^ RiidM 

^ % TRR^ 5R R!T ^RR" ^S. RT Vo RR RR R^R t» RiRRRf^Rt # R^ 

RRR~,l^%RR ^KR^Rn- Rd^lcfi -t^f^R^^^^RRIRfiR’RRT RT# R^fR^fl' 
^fRR^^^WdlR^Rf RM*< 

^ RTS RR RRIR ' Id ' Rt R |R f I ^ RRIdldR? RRIRf RR: ? o fRR^fT 11 Tl^ RT^ 
RRrr^RR: RT ^VRRfRRTRRRft RTRRRWRfcft 11 ^ # Rt R^ RRRT R^T 

RR RRRT t ^R*l^ddl l ? fRRR % ^R ifnRRr R^ ft RIRT f I R^ RtR t RR 
TR^RTRT^Rr?ftt?IR*nT^TR RRIR# RR RT% ^ ^RR ^t, R^ RtRR % 
SffeR^-^% n?fk RRT-RR%^, (fR^^) RR fRRTRRlR# % R^^TRRT 
RRT ^eRttSRTRTt^RTeifrfRRTRRo ^o ^TRR, RfRff^RtR^f I RTe^ftfR 

RTRt RRTR^ SRT^ 5RT g^RR R Rt RTR %RR ^«RTf^ R JTRf^ «ft I fRl^ RTR 
Rf R^feRt t; RTRf % Rl Kft RfR sr%^ f I RRR<W ^ RR ^ fRRTR RR f 

R^«^^^^%,fR^TR%Rt^qR RRRf R R ftRTT: fR^TR^ RTRf 5? R I RRfR% 
ffRRR % RTTRR RtR ^ RT% f I 

?R ^ % fRRRR RR ^ t =—(’T® ^®) RRT®R—RRRR (fRRRR )—5 
fRRR—RPgRRR (R^)—^RFRR—(Ro RRTRR—RRRR (f^)—(jfo ^vs) 

ffTRRRT—flfl^—ffer—(5fo Vo) W% —(Ro V?) f^ 1 

RRtRRTft^RRRRtJRIIR^^^t l «ftTTfiR RRH^ % R^RR TR 

T?RRIRT«^t#RR: X. "fH^^fjRtRRTRoft^tRi 
RRR ^TR RR^-RR: \%o RRqfR%SfTtf I ’ft^ r P T R ^fk R ddlRt Rt IrRI# 
%Rf RRR^^RT5ftt«fk^ TR^tRR: J^o ^RRR^^T RR^f I fR f^Rf W 
RR%'JR^Rff%RRR ftRRTTt < RRRRTR^I^ I RlfTR # f ^ f^RRT 
%^:#TRR4> RlRRRRltRR^fRRRliiR,RRRlR?rft^R%iS5?ftRf 

?flT "flTTfRR RTRft %■ RRR^ ^IRRTfiR % RTfR^ #1 % 5TR5S 

t ft? ^TRfRR-R^ fRRRTftR ^ R RfRTO % fnc RJT; RT f%RT RT RRT # r 1^ Rt 
fTRTffTTRRT^f^f^RRRRfRRTJ R?n?R fR R?r RI# fRRRTfjR ^ Rift # 
fRTRTfiR# 5RTR % ftT?T tR RR g;tftR RRR RRT RRT Rftnss ^ R^ 

R^ ^ # SRRfiR » fRRT tfk »WR f I #fRT RtR^ t R1^ R R RpR <f t^ <|i T. ’ # T 

t^5ftRRRf%RR#<^ l^?ftRlf«RRR^lfrfRRlfiR% {»flTriRnr Rift-) 




>MK*1 ^ HAilANYA 3c J^C3A| MaPH 




jiT#T5nT spt 


555r %^ra'cTTC# I %?rraf *f35r %srsp?t ^ ^ ^ 

fsre^rfipT % 51^ # I ^ ^ f?R3rrfirT spH^ f i fq^, ?r«rr 'Nrfro wi^ 
IRT ^5r1% f^^wrfiT^ ^ ?rrf^ TTSRsr srmf^ t • t ^ ^ w 

5?nT % ^'>%r «t i ^ f«TRf tt | % fsnRr % fiRn jtt 
^ *Tm i Tnn5r>r ^ ?n^ I f% tr % ?'5iT«r ^ 5 prt 

% WTT^ WM Sift # <3'^NdI ^ I fJcITTW THT g?T¥ ^nr^Fft^T ^ f 1 PpT 

ijTruff % srw t ^ ^ ?T§5^i f^^ftsrRT «flf tht^ f^^rr i #3r%s55*r55r 
^>RfR^^^5?^f?^Rw^^qT%^tmm^TnT^!n%«nT^r?^f I ^3^'Tr^- 
?rt5r ’psnr % Pramt ^ i ^njsr (tr % ^) % ^ ^ ^ 

TTann^ ^ szTT^ «flf I f?^RTO^^!T^3IT^'rT5RrR^Xl?T%g^ 
TT^ 3 rt % I ^ TPT % ^ ^ y ^ flq^iifi % Tf^11 

TT^T ^ ^PPT ^pqf »ii ?R^ f^^RTfipT % ^ fer ^rmr t ^ x r m^ ’n 

% ?r^«R, cTT?^, ?nf^ ?V ttr ^ % irt ^ vft t?tt ^ i sratr^ jt^ t ^ 

^ fsRmfinT, g?T5r ?fR tr ?fHf % ^ i ^ xm % 

^ 3?R % ^RT ^ ft ^ I 

(^o ^t;) ^—^niT—(sfoYo) !Rnf^—^RprT——(’foV^) ^T«n 

^ ^ 5TnT f I +l^n<N 5RR5T # ^ sft^rt ^TO% t TM 

TRSTSf % gpift TTPR ft *R I ^t%^ % ’fht ?ftT SrfN' "stt ^ TR?ff % 
Tf WXK # 5#t?r ^ T^rs^ ftRT I ’^^sft # ^FR TR % Ro 'ftft^ % ^- 
^ f Yoo ^ cTf# % I ^x % 'ft*rt JTiWf f?i^ ^ ?nTT 

% 'ft^ % 15fk TPT 5PT ?nl3R 5^ R# wt^ % R«ft # I Jrf? spf r 

f% TR SR ^ WR tf^ WR % I5R fir, tft JTf ^ Tiff 
^55ft wf% #sr ^ w WR (tr % ?R^i^) igst^t % tr «mr ^ qRt ^ 11 

^SR ^ tff t ? S|^ srr# T R I S R % ^<I K RfiTW% RR TR % ^tfMsT^ 11 
SR^ |r it^ SPRsfi^ ^ ?rsRR s^t ’Pft sfl'TI^SI SRRft^ ^ f Rsf «ISRR ?m % ^ 
TRSift SRT ^tfnRT f < W SHFR ?RT TR % Voo ^ ift# % 

RR SR ^ ft^ It ST^ <rs^ 11 ^ ^ ^ttsf# 3ft qRT fen t ^ ^ t 
qf St^ ^ q R<i r %• «flft sft# m t I 

€tW ^iPf*W 

(sf® ?K) wjft^ (wqr)—«5ft^—«44R—fIR—fsRBf *t.?«nqTO— 

(sfoVo) nqqq;— ^q>R —(ifoY^) I sjf inS fsRn^ |15 qR f IsjfPRR qswf 

srarsfRTO^ 

\ 



I *j<|<i^%^'M?flTf<«ifli!iy?rarr wijHr «flfi <raT??r?i^T 

?nTr ^ ^ ^ ^ apg*l lTTr g THT % m 

^Mrti q'iTTfin? # tpt ^ 3Jtt fir# f, ^ strt f^ir gr^ft 

fi 3gT sfh: f^^ifipr % Hit # I 5?r t THT % ?m # 

'T#t’l TW 5ITr »rTT Traw # % <fN‘ ^ ’TTTT ^ I V^ 

^ ffPT ^ ^ 5iraT # t • w JT^ qf SRT >ft THT % ^ ^ 

^fTO^^^ftgrrart I tpt wt ^ ^ yferr i 

ji^ Tt^ JT«T STRT % TPi^, fw^Tra^ !fk w^fFffc ?r«Tr ^ ^ »fgrnT % 

?T^'R ift «m TTW^ft TnrjT f%# # sft I f?r snnr firs i^t strh t ^ 
5ffTf^TTir% 11 tht ^ % ^^rarf ^ siwr 

!TRT I ^3^ 4f«nT gpR? ^ Jfo ^«;^qT l 

SRHT fpR 5niH % ^ ^ ^ir^ ^nr^i^ft^raR «fr fm sricft f • 

>!t% jf OTf5ft ^ ft grr# qr srNk wr % f%fRT qjT fr^r ^ 11 

ijR ^ q?r ^rrsTTR =#ft % ^st wrs^t 5 r? arr i ^ qf# ^Rft str'; ^ ' fdifaqt qr 
fi^ ?rRq'«rrf%55?Rq<idWRxmft #^?iTq;qn:f^f i qf# qiqnsqff qn- 

?rr5rrRarr?ft^^aft'35 ^qrrpn^qn"^rmr^q- s^fipirrirri 
^ ^ fqr wrar qrr f^r »r ciTf ^trt t i ^erf qrr htwtr fqrRf % 
wr^fifTT #am fq%q5 «iwi»q <tI qiJT-qrrwR ifNf %«ft^ 

gRTarri aftRf%q^q?r=?q#^qafqR -^imV'M «rr ^k .^ q^ ^ -^amM i 
*rfRJTT aft?rq^ ^st |?rr ft fiaqppr tqft (qR ^nrsTRiT tr) fqa|?rn: qi«rqr 
sRiw q rf % ^m # # i qRtqr qft ^ f^pnr tqr aft qs^f i 

qijgqq ^ % q f i arr ^ % wpj qq? q?r faRTW qf# ps f^ a r fMt - q ^ arrftiJ^yiqzT 
Tnrqtqrft # ?r ^ qqqq qra: fqqr f i qfnn^ % qqir qr qf^ qf q?r«^ 1 1 q i fir < rc 
5% qqi^ qraRtt €to anq^ f, qrrqsr st^r ?Rtf qarr ^iqea: <i r iqoqH ' i 
sr^ qfnrroftq qn^ qfe qrM m: v qrqT«tt, \ qrcristt qr e qrarstt qf# «Tr i qfr- 
■qR^q % q^tqfqq ^o ^o) qzqqr fRfqqft 5 ?^ qtfqqf qf?ft f, 'fkq q^ 
\3qqq-(Hoo^o afto) qqr qtf^, qqr qqq ftfg|q(5fo \a^) cpp ^^«ft%qtl 
fq%»fi^^,qR?fkqqqFq qqrij^qrfqttr'fl^ qiqq qw ft^ 1 fq wror ^ttsi 
qr^qqqqfqf# «fkq qsnq ^.f^^tfqqqqqj jfkqqqrqqi »f|qq%«jafqror^ 
?^ftqTqf «ff I 

qfw qqR % q^qi< qfrqKd-qnq % Tiq-qqq snq: ^qo ?rt ft qr < fq qqq 
^ n sfqrqf^ qft qf f tr ?? ftt fqqftf qfktt qf(ti 

^qqqr u tr qqrf qflr «flqq ?v qq qfgrr i « ^ qqiq^ qk <ft^ m 



irraftir ?f5ffRr ^ 

Tf^IT IJf WT ^e:o Pfcpj ^ 5 I 7I1T %• ^ 

^TSRsat ^WT ^mrt f5Rw%-«;%3Rr ftwf«rf^i 
% 5T ^ ^ Ti^ % ^^TiP^+K % t,f^f^wft?ni?%'ift ^1 

«iwi's«i0 ¥^4 TTJq- ^I f^ratriTf WT?nf ^ ^ qfm’t i 

SRJTT ^ ?m ?Rr^ 5Rn*^t 4^0 5Efto *rpR ?r THT ^ WT 5Rrrs^t qinT 

4«iWd*^’iqn"!#hf^ i ^rf? ^ren^% qi# qn^^TRcft TR^fk 

^ ^ ^ q^# qf snfir I 

q^PTror % itrt grrar f. ^ ^ qt^ ffiqr ott qq ^ 'N %TfT i 

fqrt q|t qiq q^qn: qiq qq f ^iq^, Rktkrq, mqq, tqq, qrgq 5ft?c 
qq^qq i q^ 5rf%q qRfqr qq qq> qq” 1 1 q^q qq Riqr^ ^ isfk qq qM q^ 
q?^ ^qqqr i ^qk q^ qq^ ^ qqqr ^<i«rf q qfq q?T qrr fq^ nf | q^qqr f% 
5jc^q«R)< snq: qfqqtq qrqqqfqqq^qqrt 1 qrqrq qqRqRqrqWTiqqqqqq; 
qq^fi qqjqi^q^%qt^qqqfqfqqqqq’kqqrqqrqI qqqft fq qjqqfqqqq% 
TOq^^sTiq^TTqfq^ fi^ fi fq% qi^ qrq qn: q^ >ft ^ w # q qqq?!' 
q>iN'?n qq>fqqt > qtq^qqiqqrrqfqq^^ qfqftqq %qq tjqr^qqfq'k-qqrqrq 
q^, qt^iqqrrf qR^d^T q q tt# ?n% f i w qqqr fsraqq % qq q q?# qq qft ftqr 
qrT *fk qqq qrs^q ^ij^qq^lqfqtqqTqqrq^qq^ 

q I w qqnR Riqp^ %• ?q^ qt^ qq qrqr qsq % ^^qf qr qqr fqqr qrr ^ 
Trqqq^qf^f I fqqqnr qR^ qr qRqR-^iqq V5^Tiqqq%f qk 
qf qqqqTfqrqqqTfsqqf qqqqf^^vs^qrareqt^o ?fto qqsqr t • qrqqRqt^qtq^ 
qkfSRT^qkrf ^ ^ei^qqr ^o ?fto ^ qi<<f|q q^qr qnr ^ qrq 

fqr 11 qq qjtf qKqtq snnq qflf fqqqr i qfqqr # qq% qqq 

qq^ qrqq q^ q q>?: qq^tf^ qrt ^qfeftqq^ % qRm ^ qqi q^qm % t 
qp: fT qft % *qr»qq qr^ % qqiq qq q i ?q qqnr qq qq qqq snq: % qqi^ 

qiqp^t^o ^fto qgqrl I q^qrqqq!?qq%fqqqq| l ?Fqqqiq% inq: ^rq'Vqq'ftt 
qqftqR^qti ^q>ftq|qqi#%'qi q1%?ffqqfqqKtf''p^^’^^^'Tr5^ 
qTqiq^t^o^fto#^ 5 krTqrqqqj^i?qrqTqTqtq^ qq^T 1 1 flrq qfqqr qresft 
^%f r f% q; ^ % q^q ^ 'j'l t' 

^qi^% ^'ijri qT <q f#^ 4tqqi qq q lr^qn%qqfl^^ Sqiqq Rvq ^ ^o^wrs^t 
ifVo srfto tq^tj^qqiqrqftqqrfqkq^ ?q qq^rprqqp'Kftf.f^ 

^ «fkrf&tqr qpq qqq qr fticrc qt qfk <imq5i«iT q q|q pj q^ qf qq: qRifqq ft? i 
qiqR-^q7«n1q#«ft^%iftfRT'f?%q^q?tqqffqrq^qq5^3^qk(^iqi41qqr4r 
qpikfi # "f^il % qrft qsR qfR % ^ qt srqpr f I t^qr qt qq 4fqsF qqqf # 
qwwni sirq:f nft’rfk’ffkrfw wmK qftq^qqq^rq^wi^#, qqq^ft 
^Ir^^qnrflpl #, 'aqt «ra«R qrt qkt qft f fqq% qq# % qifir qm 



a sg 


^^ qw! ?nraT 11 

fq^rrfq%q’teqqq5Rr^^q>T5>TT^^«rr^t'i ^ftfrftnp 

q|?rq?qrmT, 

q^#^q^qqF?rfqqrr3rirrrt I ttfwT^qt^^r?n^ i ’ya»>ff % fqtpr ^ 
msTR3?iTq>fwI5^,si^TTqqqqrfefq^mrqq ^fq^f^»rqf?flTq 
^rniff % qrq ^ f^rt q^ f i ^ ^ qqqqq |‘ ?fk ?pr ^pt t qqqq 
qrqq ^ fqqqR-*j# q^r ^ fqqr 11 


?:r3r<wi ftr^r 

qqr 

^ 3^^ f^rd f^«r 



^Mn' 1'1 ?n= 5 RTT h fspjrrf i Jj^rfrarraft^ 
^ % 55R ?Th: WR^T t?rr ^ ^ ^idio^t 4*^ jr sr, cf^ ^itot ^ ^pjFT '?%fRr 
% pRrr’ ^ srfg^ Tpsift^FT’ ^ fw 11 m hr?r^ 

^T «rr T?: arnTtr^ff sm ^ ^rttw lr f^ t rr^ ^ ^ firar ^<lt‘ «flf 1 
% WK 'BTRr-^rms 5 rKdii<+ 4 l 4 % iPTpft # ^TRxr ^ 

fw| I ^ 'Tf^^ ^ | 5 En-% 5 Rn:s^ <3;#'BTO % Trar t «TT 

TRqW^^ft^ ^1 ' < . I ^FT 
‘5f75^’ a fw t • 

t^TT % <3# JRTFfV ^ VTRJT >R mWT I ^ ?rT# 

?Tr«r Orr^, sftMnpr^ ?flT str % ?f^fRmrf ^ ^tptt r 

’RR?r^ 5 ^^fir^?R^!ri^% 3 r#rf%R?r>T^w^fwi f^RR^r^Rwr 
^ fRT ff^fRRTRf ST^ f I M'-si^lk) ’tIr % ^rtR ^ JpRT^T ffR ^ ^dl^fl 
TRfd" ?T^ w sjT I ^RRfr ff <t??r; ^ 5 rarf 7 'RTT fi^ = 5 ram, qr ^ 
% ildtiwtf # ggqft t ^ R «rT, *T>T-qq^ qft ^rarar ^ qR 

WK % SRT f^RR ?|ift ?fk ?RTf? f, t > 

% q^^ ^rq^qR, q^rt^ftR, qt^fq^R, ^%r 

rTr fq>«f qR % qfnrHt f i^q^Rlt q qrr q^q Prt 11 

RR5T qjT vftR—?R% qi# ^fqfraqrR fqRt ^ % ^rr qn q^ qRR 

11 ^Rqt-?fq^raqrRf q?r ^TRq’ % fqR q?r ^nq ^ ^ q^ qr 1 «fk sfqqqr 

^fRqqRcRq^qqifq^^q^qqjqT I qi%qR, q^fqfqmt. q^*r^*iT 1 firqqqqqq 
RTWT amr q^ % qR q^ qf qqq, fqfqq qq% Wfe^Rqqff q Viafiq^f qq qriR q^ 
fqqrrti ^tq^q^’MTTRqqnqqqlqqrq^qkqtqtRl'q^ 
?|^^fRift#qfepr%q^qtqR, qfCT, qi^qqsfk^fqqqqrqqqRqf^qrt I ’ttot 
^ srf%?r qfqqf # f^, ^^Rq, f¥nq, tt^, rr, qq^R, w, q^ sfk qlq^tcrfqftqq 
qfq ^ <rfhc qf^ qq qR FT ? RjfRqqrt q fw 11 ’TRsftq ^Rq qfk q 

arHqqq%qRqq?qqKq!cft«ft I fa5T^%qjRf>q^R^^R*rfqqrqTq^qri 

fRft I fe^Rqqqf # RTR %5qtq, q!^tqftTqR'fqqq^q^^^t>?q^ 

qFg*ff#^,i$1^,f^,qR]|rq#, fi^.qlqqRq^^q^f^'^ qt^i fqtiqt vttK 





Vf 

snmrBT twbt—sri^ Trarf ^ ^ 
?r^ f%*rr t • <tt snwr ftsirr, % fiprr^ 

^ ^ i)'4id< =qr Tpar ^ ^ft fw i ??!# (jtt^), 

^T Ti f^ g ^ rf («3?^). («tP!tt), (^^) ^ *p«nf («p5) ^ 

srsnRF^r TTszr # I ^T^rr fgf^ ^ % tt^ ^ qr ^n: spsrr % 

^ ^TRnT ^n?Tr 'iw srn wr ^ ^ ^ fii sTfli *r ^prit «rr i ^^Rjsr # 

j|f?f?5^'TTtsTRfV«iV5r>^ <isiiir«i+1(Vft?TOrr«rT i ab<Hi 

jm ^5!r «rr I srm ^ jjtrr ^ srr^^% 

«rr I ’fifnim t f^r t h^rtst sr^f^r ?m srt 

#cr>ir5n-^m^?r%Tr%5T^5nTlff^^^ «fri ^riFft ^ 

srsrra^ TTsff % % fwr ^ t % ??i^»pit % wr # »fk 

?flT srf^^iK % TTsrrat # fiiPT^ *r^ ^ i ^ ^ w t ^’^nrftcr ^ ?r# n? 

^ffR?RJT JraT^-TTSTT ^^TTIwFT % ^FTT'T ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ?fk ^ 

It f^rar^iT i 

iwraT« T — ^*N ^rrsTT^JT % ^rre^r % w f?rawT 11^ ttsit ^ft 

^prff^r^^TTsiTsrri ^Jr%^^%frjpTtftTR-mK%^Ppp?Rrr«rr,5i1^ 

fspT m. #' gff ?iTT!Pj1% ^ 

T^«Tn ^^^F^??prrqf«?^Tfcn'<nf%3%r<^TC*MW5rrrfir5^ «rr i ttsit- 
^rreFT ^ sr^ % ?rf^rfw 5 [|ct % ^rm^r?, mm wk ?ri%^ i ^ 

sRFsr Tii'iTfmtf §ITT |>rT «rr i ^rerftrar, ?f)^ wlr ^ijulPiPx: # ^ 

#1 ?o ?pTra^#i ^ gfT ^ 

«mT«r^^^<Ti Im%%M,^ ifFs r tPT ' y i ^ ^«Tr■ k^^ 

sm TRT ^ ^ fw sFT?ft <^lf ?fk ^ «F*r 

HT»nf^ «!raCTT—^ 5rr#T mrcr ^ ar^i^ qr 

wiqiq ^spfrpr^TflgrqT I t»:q>TT^q>T’m!fkf?tTq>T |?tt qr f^-’Etwri^rq) 

sqqmr ^ spfk srr^q q^ra- % ^ >irpft 11 '^k snff t ^ |m «m 

qTfror, gT^, tqqqfk^taqqm# q»\iaq|J|^R qnqTf^^3^^m^ ipR«nftqr 
^ ^rqrar qit \s snff # qfer qr I ^ qq ^ q?r fw ^nwr qr 
qfk qf ^ 3n% ^ I qrsrr fq^p'aqqrr q^r mqr-ppFK qnsiT qr i ^ ft:^ 

srqnrqq^q^f^qT^rRrrqT i qr^qli ^fk ^-«nr>ff % wfy f<w ^ ^ qft qjfiR' 

qqqr^#! # #mT % fq?f5r fqw # i qi^ qfq ^ ^ Trq^ ^ qn 
q^rciq qs-ff’j'y qrq?lfit?qsrqrqqNt*rri ?qqi|rqT*flTqq'ffqqqR 
qqqTi «ji<f)<' qppr ^ # trar q»t qtq %■ qr^ <fk q#?r % qqq" ^ *f? ^ ^ qsnr 



O’ ^ «TTOr-^'if?r 

^ # I ^ ^ sRfR % «T I oirnK ^ # ?flT fS 5 # 5 flr ?flT fU T^rm 
?r 51W sR^ <T I ^ ?rf^i>cn: f%^ ^ ^ ffr ^ %Hrr 

*i>^ # !fk ^ ^teT-^jfter 'ptjjt # i 

^jTpft lfd^l^>t.|<f # ^ SRTTT % fsTfl^f % j? fw 11 ^ W» ^ 

?fk?n^srj^^»T I f^RTf 

%^rPTft?rT«in 

^ ?R!^ ^ «R ^TR ^ ^ ^ ^ «f)’ I <?% 5 ifV qr, 

qc^ sTR q% ^ f%wT % Rq Reft «ft I ^ qrsft ^ f^iff q !nq?r q q^ 

% fqq RqfqqR qk qqfr qqr ft rr r i 

qR-qR 5 ft?: %q q ^ qrcr Rfkq r i qroftq fw, qqft q^q^ q 
qk q^ qT qqfr RRt q i q q^ ^ ^ r qqqi q^ q i ^ ^ qRq % fqt 

55 ^ q I 5 ^^ Rq % q>?T |r qk: qqqq r ^ft q qfit q qr qfqqR?: 
q^ qffpp qqqf qq I’q r i qq% qt#-^ qT^ rit qR qq% q i qtq q^q 
?ft qf# q qk p 5 qq^ r^ fqt q i ?q qqqf qq qkq rr qk r i 
qfkr qq qR %qq 5 rqRff qr ^ r i qT^^ q Rqw qq qfqqR^ Rqfn: 
ftRRI 

fq ^f qfwq qr f q rrtt ^ ^ f§! qff qjfr 11 qqq^ qq qft rtt Trit rr 

R qk qq qq i?qr ?ft Rrrfq qR ^ Reft qt i fq^R % qRqqf q fq ^qiqf 
qflqq qr Tm fq^ t • 

5 nf«iqr qqr—^qRer ^ Rqqf^ qfk Rqifqq; m q qfq qfr qfr r, qq 
^ RPFt iRfqq? qR qt qp qs^ «ft I ^«« 4 i 5 if qft qfq % f^ qft pT qq 

qpR RTT q?R R I ^rfiSef TTRRRT % +K’J| ^ ^ 5rrfq^ <3^ let fR-f^-e.iet^V^'ft 

ft Tft «ft 15 TR qrrfqqT qR qq rr qqq «nq qqR r i rqq<+q fqqR t sHq 
qq p ??q> q^R qft qq qT % fR? 5 iq fqq RR RI qfttq’jR 5 rq^t 5 nqqqqR% 5 rf^ 
5 m qk qq q^ w rfr ri ?q%qiRqftRRfqj^qqq^qCf w ’tt i 
qq q^ Rqq q i 5 rfqqqn: ^ ffq qr?t q i Ji?Rq^ % qf# q 

fnqqjqqqqqq^fqRTf 1 JRFSpfkT f^RR f fq? fqq? 5rq?ft qRqR qq J %R RR 
qftqR%qqf^Ri 5 rrqqqRqRqk^qtRRRRi qqRct^qRffqft^ 
qt I %qR ’^qq ^ rfq q i ps #r rttr ^ q i 

qqrfq qrfqqRT tR flq 5mR RRR q^ q qq qqqqqft q 5ft RRftq 51% fq^ 

qi RfR fyqqqq rrt ?r qm qR rr, ri% Rq qrsff qq ^ qrft qfT 5ft r 

fsraqft 5TTRft5ft q qq?R RI ^ 5k ^ qft 5ft q=s^ qqif qieft «ff 15q% *%kqer 

^ % RqR qt'f qq qqq qt wqr qqR qr 5rfq^ qtEfqqq 

Rq^qqqRgRRi qi art Rpr 5ft q^ qqft q i qTRiqq % qf^rqqr 5ft qRra: q I 
qq^ 5 rf*rq>eiR qft ftrqmR RI ?q^ mi %f^RC|R:f qftq^qkqfqqqRRRR 



Prt!^«Tkv?waFi?r#I 5fft*i^^^^«ffI 

5rrcfi-«fti ffr^R^Tcff ^ WT^jRetf^WR5m'^mr«Hr 
^ ?m #’ sifcT sraft ?fk 53^ T5T ?fk ?n=TO ^ 1 
w, 9^ firar—srHk tmx ^ ?rT# «nT, ?fk % f%tr jrfgi 

«Tri wtfN?ifdiii^-MTlr#3 ft^“irf^r^?4?rfam1 1 i^r 

5ft ^<J5T!TftT^^^r5^-t5r %'T^q' q ipr^r«ft 1 qrr 5 ft qtiR 

?q ffqfnmrt # t • ^ ^ ^ *ft 1 % ^rf^frqrr ^qix?ik 

»nTT 3ft sft 5ft qf^ ?nT5fift ^ \ qqrqt fr«i|T«qiiTf # ^prmq, qte ?fk #t qqf % 

SR qr^ f^Ri q^t fw 11 q % fqqq t t % q ?ft sftq ^ 

qnift q ?ft7: q fS5 ;ftq q I >t«^ ft sft jg{ ?m srrr qqr ^t strtt qr ^qt t qf 
ft i ?^rqft ^qM qr?: q^ ft; q^ grqq ft-ft ^ 1 

qfnftt ^fqfiwqf ft qnfttq qqfqqnfq <r ^rfqq? fftw f 1 ^ qefqftf 

%fqqq’ftf%^t'^*^'^^^*^ft^^^^ft • ’EWKft^qftf qppq^ qqr I 

qwT, 'fq ?flT +v<^<y( ^ qrr qf ft I qfT^ftftqq ft ft ^cTqft % fqqq ft fft^ f fqr 
5?qr ftt ft^ ^ ft ^rfftr qiwr qr ftk 5Kq ft ftq ft tsqr qr ftk f^qrr fqq tjq? 
7 T TT ^ Tpr qr 1 

qrqrlrqi qrqrqqq q>T ftt ?q ?fci^w+ift ft qftq fw 11 ftq^qfttq ijcq % fqqq 
ft fftqrar f fq? ftqr^ ft qftt qqnr ft Tpr t ftft qft ft qrqq; ftk qc^ % qqqi^ qf 
qRqfqqj ftqq ft qftqr qrorr t ?q1ft^ qq qqq ft qqft fqft fttqq ^ qqrft %■ ffttr 
qf cRf qq? qft ftqrftqf ftft fttqq ft qrrft ft 1 q^qq^ftt % fqqq ft ft ffftfrqqTT fftqift 
I ftqiT q3=qq?qf qq qqr fm 11 ?q 5Rqf ft qw qqqr qrrftt fqftq 11 fttftqprr qq 
fttftftrwftfftqjfqqn-t < qffftqqrtfipftlqcftqqr^ftqq^qKqftqnftftq^sqqiftt 
qfk qfqft % ffttr ?st fqq qqft ft I 

fqqrreqqq % fqqar ft ftq^Fqfthq fft^ f ^q? %qq qr^ ^ fqqjTeqqq qj^t ft I 

q^qqft^^qrftqrttftqrf ^qqff^qrqqqftfti fftqrsqqq % qqq ft qrqqr fq?fq 
q?rq®ft-qRrqqqraqqr^fti qr^ ^'sqqqftqqqqqrfqqrrsmqiTftft 1 

qwri—qqfq, qft ftk fqqq ft ftt qrcqqft ftqn: qrftqfrqfrqr^, qrqqrrft 
fttqifqqft^ftqrqqqri ftq^qfttq?qftfqqmtf^qTdq^%Tiqqqiq 
qft ft? ft fqr ^qr qfk qq;qqm % qfq qq% qift qft% qr^ qqft ft I gjqr qqjHf ftqra^ 
ftt?: qqr fq^ qqftqq vt ftlft ftft ft 1 fttq> qfq^wq>r<f ft qq% srqq qq qmfq q f qqqr 
qqqiH (Vfl[«lfqqqftqfwtqft*ff^%qqqT5jqqiftgnfttftfi qf ^qlqtjqqiftqrfttftf 

f%^'jqqqftTnq?qftf^9RrwftTt ftk^^qft?jj%qfttqti q i afM yrqq 
qftq ftqqqfttqr ft q?r ^pqqifipqrti ^qrf qriift qr qqqft q^qqr sfttq 1 qt^firarr 
% qqpisq qft ftiffir qrqft «Rr % qf^qr qq qftq ftt fqsqqfeq ft ftnir f, ^raft ijr 





^V9 


?p»mtf?nRr ^ JTTTT % 11 Ft% !>fdF<*wr ^jrrfflr ^ ^trct 

f^'T*P5n'«fk Jji%^ % ^ f35 5^ 

^jTpft ^ qf# % gqrRr ?Tcr srn^ ^ ^srRft t f% f^r 

qnrf # qn- ^jcirtt %• ^ f^qr 11 ^rafq ftpp^ar?: % ?rm«r % qi# ^ ?fefRr- 
qrr^%^^wf^?T^f^tqT?H^Tm’Jr^>TRa‘qn’»rnt^f^i ^irorsflRq^ 
% ««i<il‘ % mq:?qf<<i: fir^ smi^qr ?p=!rtt qjT qr snrrw qfr i >Tn:?ft^r ?i«raT 
^ WT y-H+lId q?t sft ?fh: f5d^ ql?^ ^ ^ «ft i 

—^?r3RT^ 3ti 


Y 



fjTfir % TO ftfir TO «TOra q^t-arm; 

«iS{^ ^ '>TOH 
fTO, ?I»WT ^TOSTR, 
fiW?T STO> t^T |5!«r f%T W5TOT *I5T| 

?nn: % iNr '^, 

?n5TO St? 

TOqfts TO TO € «TO ^ ftnn toto, 

fS Iw JT TOT, 

*I?^5T ^RTRT S*IT> 

ftng 3im sft toIto toto 

"TOi^ to-stto; 
fror TOS STTO* 

TO-TO |TO froro; 

V>T dTOT TOTO STO Vt Ti^ Sipr ? 
5TOT !5wr, TO> 

ftf*5 *i!5> 

ift TOTO ^ anTOTOT Itoto, 

»&!rT^ TO-^rm; 
TOST i| SfST ? 
tftro % sjfsj ^ 

«itn sff; ^ ^ TO^ff TOW WTfT, 

TOI-TOfl 


—«S(*T» 



!T?2T t STR^T ^ SRfef^ 

ti ^f^^5znw^?ifk%m^TO’5i^?flTT?nj^?rf^m%wfMw5Tc*Tt5sp?ftHTT 
f^^n^Tfi ’ft?r%^^?fk^%^5|rir^^«rraT|I ^^rfimr- 
I’? ^ ^ ^ ?Rl?r % SRJRT ^rffTsi % ^pk^t 

ww ^TTt^r # ftcTT 11 t ^ fimt # jtcjt t^sp ^ ^ 

tf^Rt^ncftt I ?nft^%sm?ftT^f?r*rr»r—»ftws!fkm?r#5rfl:T%%^^ — 
^5'>3^T*r—^ ^>FT^!n%^; f% a ^rCtr^ t> 

’!srm^ spt ^rsRT 5i4f^ ^ sricft t < ^ ^ ?nrsm f^^TPr >ft 

'Tf# f^PTFr ?iw ^rTsnp s^rm, ?fk ^ srrar 11 

5jcq^^^ff?ilRrfe3M 

«P?rrti frcir^5rf%5R^JTT^#fT^,TC^q’fP«ft?rTT^-*i^t^?r^^f^ w% 

# ?r»ft ftsimff 5 t‘ sr^ ^ ^ f^rr f • ^ 'ir qf# f»? *rpR # 

?ft q>^r qnr ?nrt»rj5f firaw fw f; ^ ^ «Rn: % ?rf# ^ ^ ^tt ^ % 
fin55T?q-qftt^^3^?n^5rqm 5 Kt nf ^:^mf ¥ ^wmrq scflr sj?ir ^ 

^ srr^ f 1 5Tff5r % !fk ?f?Rqr ?T«iff % ^ ^ qft fq:^ sfe qft 

ft ^ spt ’pwsff qft qFPr qf mm qR ^ srfffr <j®s ^pft i qf sifftr 

q^^vftqrtqn^f,’ikq^^ftq^qqTqqft^qrqrq-q^^rrtfqra-flt^t'i *rT®'‘^ 

^rrq Pfrqqqq* ^qqlq qft '(^^fl ^ ’qfqq> «hh wtr ^qq Tqqqqr ^?T5r q>T*T 
^ Rii^ 't'^iw'P ^q fqqr i qrq^ qqqqr % qr qqrqr *nqq q qf^qT» 

qf5T, qw-qqtq mr qqrf ^ Tqqr % fpRnq ^ qq qifqMTc qsq^ ott ^ ?nq# 
qqi-%-i:?q> ffqq, gqf ?fk qqc ^ qr?: f i qr^r qq^ q>t qqqr qq^r # wiMcq 
5TTT q>t wTr qrRi fi q» qq^ % qrq sqqq qnq % %? #«ftq qqr q?^ qq qqqtn fw i 
#ftq, 5j?ir *fr^ qrfqqq qRri^ qqif % f^-fqsr qflq m qt? i t qqrqcqr qflr *1?^ 
^•iT q[q> ^ M^lqr % ^ i 

f[?qf% srn>ftqTq qft qfsr 5|f% 1 1 q^yq ^ qq #fq qrqrq ftqr f, qq qf qi# 
qq^ t qw qrq^ qqqr 11 qrqqr asqq qqrqr t frq-qq; qeqqrr 11 ^ ^ 

# ^ qror qr siRfii «ffeqT qfk qiq qtqqr wrfq fqant^ qf^ f qrqi^ qrttr % 

qqqql ^ fqj «PTq q!q# qft qftq qsrqr t • ^ ’’’rqqr 5ftq f4?ft t> ’^qqr ^ fqq 

q<>q:%qqqqf vqqrt I qraqtqftqqq5tfsrqqq|fqq^t» ?rtqf qrq^-^ 



5twTti ’tftrr.JRJsft, 

ST^’fPRT l^<'>r^ I 't't.cii f, *1^ ^ 

^yrg^^^mrO f *!<?»< grpril^ ?t q r<» r m 11 ?r^^T5np«flTW- 

q1w*rqT ’if#»T fy ^ »fH ' ^*iH 

sTffSfR ft ^ ?rFi^ ^ ^ t, 3ft fsr?^ stpt t» f^r JT^ 3ft^ 

% ^arf^ ?n^ ^ ^ jrT'g’ ^ tI t' i ?rT^ ^ ^ >f«5ft qr % 

%■ ffjwhT aw^ ^ jftr ^fe <{1 ^h % ?i^ wi^ra’f^ini, •flfiR^Mt^, a?, 'Sav^ 

sfk feprfsa# mr afa i arwr 

m^TO=a^?fk^-f^5aTfeftaa%f?m%’3;?^n^'^f I 5T?q-%'^% 

a^#T?TlT’aRaT-a<Mic*{i%^5PT%f5Rrt' I ^T'aat%^ ^ <H'M«(4d iOTTf?raa^ 

^ 3RT3g % yn?»r ^ ° f( t grrf ^ far f^ aa r ?Fn <r « P 

^ »irn«t>K 5>rT I % sm %a-5TJTR f, f3Fr% fans-sTca 

(cosmic dance) % ^ tafaiamf ^ spirfm t !fk ^ ^ 

ffrf%^pTt I 

?rTfT5=3r fan ?^nft ^ wft ?na; ^ri f^' ^tft^ % 

^ca ^ samr ^ fiT t •— 

“Creation arises from the drum, protection proceeds from the 
hand of hope, from fire proceeds destruction; the foot held aloft gives 
release.” 

?T«rf?r—^ aa ?fk ^ % -^sn an ^tgr t, ^ % ^f^K-fw ^3^ 
I !flT ^ |arr ’fftwaiaai t •’ ^ sranr nsTrsr w safana’, sflr ^ 

^ f?«rfn, ^ffTT, fnfwra afk ^ ataf faamff aft aftna? ftcft f • 

!ijfa^T?a % aiaaia # arw an a^ tw 1 1 f^nart— 

faaaa ^ nrsa? ^ fata nmar afk nrfqan #ff 1 1 f^nrs^ an 
^ ftnr t ^ ^3^ a ‘ 5gsr nffr< a? m i f a ^ faaftn ^tnr 11 aNtnarm %■ ^- 
faiHantf ^ anif ff a^T^3r aft ^jfw ^ faf^ ^ t ^ irar at# ^anr 

f‘, ara ar af^i^ad aar t, ta'a% apa aw ^ arar ar ^ t‘ i ^aarara- 
?fH ^ f, ak aa% araaRr atrr #' af faat fq f i ara a ^arai f, 3 rt % mK ^ 
sprats^fsaTt^^an^jf?; ai?aana#%aaanf«aat«fkaT^ana^a?ftani 
5 a%arRrfwafa!a, araT.arfa^a, ajawrfaat^# «n%ti aaaf aaa 
^ 1 1 a^^f’i^awakan^ar ar^ ^ft Tart aar t • ar^a ^ra ^a aaaF t ^ aiat 
?raaraa>^’?t I yfinaw^t<fk^gr a ai a i aa^<niT« »a%<t^- 

fa^ancT^rti af^%?Nanmanaiaat. faaa^f^raaFgfeai^ta^^ail^ 
»St ftfar ^taRft 11" 

wia? % ansr ^ «n# It af^ >ft %a^ ana % aar^ t aaf^ «ft‘, afk af >lt 



^ ^ 75TT i mf? T?: sm^T ^rrq-, ^ ^ 

«Pn4 5iWf # ^ ftwr 11 ^ s^cq" ^ 35 # ?fk sr^ ^tt q?inT 1 1 

^ «fWH # qiTWTrf^ % wr % HT«r 1 1 w 'fear ^ ^ ^ 

^ftqwcTT, ^ifiT ^iTWRT 5f\7: ^ ^ ftq.<iHdi q?nw qiw «flT ^rr^ f 1 
q? ^ 1^ q q^r ^ ?f^-fw (disintegration) qq JRftap 1 1 

( ^ ) 

q?t qq q^'i?ii‘ qq ^^qiq qq 1 1 qqq? qqf % qror q qrqr qq % qrq qq?ft 
5fk ^ ftqV q^ qrf t> ’TRq q?t q^ qifqq qiq^q aft qq?n m«qT%np qrq^ ^ 

fMrq qq % ^ t • qiq^q^ ^ qrfqqr qrqqwf ^ srq^ q^rq % qiqqf q ^ ^ trq; 
’jqq qq T^ t • ’^i^q qft stcqqr q^ qq % qrq qtq-sflq ^tq % qq^q ^ q?q qk qfjq 
^ qiqq-qi?qT ^ q^q qq^jf^ qft qfqsqqq qrtq % qqj^ fiT I qq ^ qq'lqfq 
^1q % q^q ^ qq q qfq q^qq qq pnq Tqqr qr 1 jn=#T qm q q^q ^qqqqr qrfqq? 
fw^qri •jTTiff % qqqq qqt ^-^qqr qcqqR q 1 ^^?qq#qti^^ 
qq4 q^qjR f, qqqft qTcqiR+i ?pqncrt ^ qqf^ t ^ ^ ^ 

'sftqqqqraqqrqkqiq^qI fjqaFT^qcqqyTWtqqqqqifrt 1 q^^qifqqr 
qk qwfkT q^RT q ^ gq qk qrtR % qqqqiq m q ^ gqkqk ^ qqq qqfq 

s^q'kqrftqt: q qr qq q i t^nftwgrqqqqq^’-fqqqrfqqqrqqqanrrqt < 

%■ qiq |[qT q^M qRqriT ^ qsqr qtiF®q 1 qq% TiqqR' ?fk q'^jqrqq 3 rt 
?F? rqq q qqiq qq q^qq % q^k qk^ q^ t ? ?fk qr#T qq % qqrq ^qr qqt qqq 
qRqif T qk qqkqqq f • ^-qfkr ^r^q q qt q^qqqrf qq qqiq qff 1 1 qfpntq qq 
s^qrqq: q^ qftq qRapp: qr 1 Tiqrqq % qm q qt crr>qq fixr qq^r qft qqq 
^ qr I qrq ^ qq^ qqk-fsrqqr qqrq qrqr qrq Tiqqi«qT qqTTq-qqfeqrqr? %■ q^ 
qrqf q qqfqcr 1 1 ^ ^ tqqrqf «Ft qfqqiqf q qqqft qqf^qfq (Pose)q?qqqT 
qfTq)qq^-qrqqT|qqq^qqTfqrqq%qRq|ft,qlT ?qt%qKcfk 
5|cqqq?q^ qrlqqr q^ t • qkq^rq *^i?q>^qqqqqqT 1 
f^Tjqr qf^qqqq % qqq gR qiq ^ q »-qT ^ qqr 1 ^qqif^f q?t qqr % qqqt 
qt I q^ qqr ^ qqq* qlR^ q ^ % qqq qqr q>^ ^ w qqfqq 1 1 sr^^qf^ % 
qrqq t' w snqqr qn^qr t ^ ^ ^ qwcqr % gqq ^ qrqqr 

qrtar 1 1 ^ q^qiq t qkq qifqq^ ^ qfqr ^^qqrqf % ^;^tqq-5raqf qq 

qT#q qiqr 1 1 f®q qq qqqfk^, qfq>^ ^ qsril^-qq'q*q ^qqiqf^'^kq^Tqqq 
qkqqqqqqspqsrqrqqfgqT^t I qTq^wftqr.qqrnr^fr, q^.Tiqqrfqiqt^ 
% ^ftf q >T qfk qrgq qq^ f t qqq> #Tqit »fk qfqqrfqq qrlq^ qf^qt qrfqap qn-ri 
qnri^qqi?q!qTqqm ^qrqqqg^qt 1 ?q#gfe%qfFrqqT qq^ qfJqrT^qr^ft 
qfPT qrftqqf % %q# ^ qq ^ qq srqqr ^pqr qrqr 1 1 ^ ^ 



^ ^ t ^ 3n# ?r«Tr ?iMf^ 
*fk 5rr?r ^rw ^ ^ r *;i r « T ttit spt strt ^ 

¥r«R 11 

( ^ ) 

^ mr ff?f?RT ^ ^ fwf^fWT Of 5|<?!T<F<rl'l ^FT faRPIT «nOw ^ 

siOrsirsRT H ?rmT t. ^ ^ ^ ’stOrj R?t ^lOrsif^ %• fsrr 1 1 

^-■sTFRT snr^ !m Jrqr^ ^ # sw? f. ^^tt^. 

tOtwt, Or:?^mT wk ^ ^Tr 11 # ’^n:-T?r ^ t ^ 

05?(mt#pm wfoft 11 ^ % Orq 5T^ ?^ptt 1^ sfk Jrf% 

w?rnt11 JTf jr?%^^%#Rr?:Off, f#snOr ^ w^ 
tsTRftH fl’M>R?r>T^n^^'T^#wOTi^wi^^>TR^’Tfw*r11 
srrOrjff ^ ^ ^ ^ qftnft f^RTTr ^ fsrr i »fk, =5r^, eft 

’Teq' Rjt ’‘PK-^TT^ ^ g^^q-f^zrr *FT ?nT f I »TKT ^ ^TI^FfW % On^ 

snwf >ft t • ’^rr?# ?rp 

?f«r 'Mj ?rnF ^^r’ ^ f % % ^trfst # Or^ t — 

''^?^-«i5tr<+i w ?rr3w ?rnT RJT 'F«ft ^nfOr % Orfft # Oip^ Jncr:RPra' Of# <?sf Orft^ 
spTi RT qf=5r STRTT15fk =^^RF?: ^rr2erT epqn ^ =qq!rqqT inw t • ^jeir 

Oit% f^FFrO 5fOT ‘cfOn:-?[?q’ qp % 3rR% f, ^ ^rOm sfk ^ qr^ t 

«fk Tsr qif^idi 11 ^ ^ 'lTT5 ’Tk’ ffp qn" q# ?pqr ?k ^ ^ 

gfq>T Op-Ot^ Opirmf % ^ to 'Sfqjfrar wk qrar t w'k Oft ^ siwt 11" 
TOTTeT »TTTO-qrrF*ft sFFi^ ?fk f TO^ ’^Ort ^iieq" qft Of|!T-t(tt«rt qq wiOrKqiTT *nq^ 
f I »nft TO?wiFlq.i TOT qn^q^f q s^rfrof # q ^:#rttot 

qro qrp % ^ ^ qft sfeq q^% Fsft qft Oc^jt^tt ikT 1 1 

5j?qTOTOqrTTOrsnFiTTO?rTt I qro-TOroft ^ to ^jcq ?r?T Fft iqw-^Tqrr 

q^FTO TO*SIeTT 11 ^ 5TTT ^Tlf^J ft^ q^ft ^ ^ ORIeft f I 

TOTT qqq ^eTOTT ^ TOq^T ^qr-qT^Tq TO^ t • ^ftqq-^eq f ^fft ?r> 

^ TO f>rr 11’TOK-^ ^ ?Oto fq^ 1^ ^teTT t ^ ^ ^’’'Tqr # 

I q^-^qiOr#qTq%qqrfiq^5jcqq^qrT?rr,f^^qeTO5Trq^?nqqf q$t i 
5j?qqq^Tq TOT, ^!iR qfk it, qt TO% qrq qft "jqq qiT qkk qf?r?rq^ to? 
sroqkTOTiTt; OF^qfqTOqsTO, qrf^^rqrqtiqT^, ?ftqi?!ft-qkk fRT^ 
qrrorttOrl'qrOiTSTOritqTt < firot ^ qrisr q^tq^d i qfk gqr iq i % qroq «F*imq ifk 
qrOriTqrrq q i qf ^qr OT^-i r qi qrr to%Ot^ qpitqrt, qiqqrRrftf, <rfk 
iqrOrr^t^^-fTOJ^wtfp-qJT^^ On? qtOr qtOr ft ^qftTO*r 

qrrOrqt qf trO toit %r m ^gr fqq qqqq % qj#qi ^-sjrt Iqr# ^ f i «fk iro 



I 1? ^ ^ sflr gw# 

#|mt I gg®^]|?iT^f^3qgTgmgrgf^#<4^3q^sp7:#%f^^^jpf^7TqTf 

^gk^^gKcr^f¥NgTT^| i qf^ g g?? g4 % fg^gqr ^firgfgspgr 
gwir<+ ^^^ggqrrfqqropr i ggg^pgr qq i; fqsg^gqggr ggg 
q>'igt(lM*i> fqg'iRidi ^ ggr^ft 51 ffgrdi %qggtqgqft sgrfggf gkgqrf^wrt 
^gT:#^f^^5T?gq!Tgq#T5tgT t gigifTqT^ grqgr qft 

gr^t' gr^’^^gTgq!g%g?qqgTsflTg^fqqitgfg^g?gt^%qg<f^ 
^gigqsgrti ’rftgrg^q’SKq ^igT gfegf qrr qtqg qmr ggm gg ggr 11 

^ g?g gif «flT ^-giggr q?t gigsgggr qg gm 1.1# ^ qf ^ ?ik 
Tg ^ gfgssRRT # vft wu^ ^tgr 11 fjgr qg g? jnPK i[Sij5g qg gg g^q qggr 11 
fg5|?g%gm^^^t'I grg^g^^gg ygq^ gilMggmqgf^gg^ft 
gr^ # ijsifg gfg gtqifirg 1 1 ^ qft qigr % gg # f^gg qgg gi^ Ttgg grfg ^ 
^ijs^qgfgqggfwgi I gr^g^ggggrggggnri^^ggggg^-gg^^sgcgqrT 
g?gg|1gTgTi gror g li^gcg qg ggrr >f>g mf? g^ gggfv grfggf g t; f%;gggqg 
fggg ggR ggf qft gg^ grfegf g ^ t • ^ si^ftifcg, qg^-g?g g^k gigggfr 

gifg ggt gq? gg% f < g gg^ gfgg^ ^gg ggigqng sgigggr (hunter’s 
dance) 11 gr^ ^ ^ g^ gT%g f=F^ ^ ^ ggft^ g^ t < 

wjff-^jft gg, gg qfk ^ # ggr ggg ggr, gff-gff fwq^ % gg g ggiiff 

gggr ftg ggt gk <ggig gt ?ftg gg|g ggr geggrgsft g% g?fg gkc ggqgft ggrg gg i 
qsgg; tg^ffg, gig-gwt: gk gW-g^ji g ggqrr ggrr ^tg ggr i giTcfig grzg g gflg, 
gTgqfkggrqrTggTggfwgqTt • grqgggTgqrg'kgrfqqrqftgfgggggT giggrgf 
% gig ijcg g ift tiw ^ ^'t giqggq>gr ggit gt t' gg% gr^ 

sn g r f g q r ?Fg ggg qg gisgqrrgg t < ^g^r gk ijgT % g^gig g ^ g^ tfg t; 

ggg #fk-fggqq> ggf ^ ^ g^-grqggr^^ g^glkg gifk qg ift ggig- 

^ qfk sn^ grgr grgr 11 grg-giggqnqg % gf^qg girg g %qg ggr % g^gig # 
g^ gfg t# g^, fggg ^ogfk* fgsgfd ‘gggig^g’, gqftqgffg qg ‘ijgiT^ng’, 'gifidgK 
ggr '^cqgqPi’ f g ', 4>q>l<M«!fg ‘i^cM^gtqg-gg^,’ ‘ijgragTqg:,’ gwqr^fg 
'qnftg-ijcgrqrq' sfk qgqfdki ^ qg '^gngnqfg’ grig g»r ^ 11 gk? g»ftg-g«it 
# ’(ft ijgr % g«ng ^ g5#g rqgr gqr t; gqkfirfeg qgg %qg ^igr ^ ^ g«ng 


( ^ ) 


gror ^ ftre !j?g % ?ftg ggrr t; ^gqg ftgrgg gg gqgg ^kr t < W 
ijk’tfr,—g?fgi^gg5ftgfggnit#Opmf%gTqn^ grggr, qftqr grfg giggraf 



5rrftft*P sniiT^ % sm ’n^^nr ^ ffw ^ ^pr jjtt t i ’jr ^ ^ fR- 

5flTf^f%^>R®r?fk?nifn:5iR^sftsRT5cf I 
>TR-?r%r rrm-RT % ^rPfm snr "r srs fw ^tir t> ’tr 11 

!TR ?ITT ^rW ^ WT# ^ # RcTT 11 !T«R T?r, mf^ 

^t>TR, OTR, ?IR !fk WTRR sftt *1^ mf? Rf % f%fw ST^ f, R^- 

^FTR % f^-f^ ?rfiRir ?Rr ’pii! snj^ ?tcft f i <RW'^ wk ^ ^iir- 

JRT % •R-R¥7 TIT 5>rT t ' ^ f5fk RR I cTT^R 

^^^rfk%• gl^H I MR , ^kR, ^TRR^“k^RTT RR^ 

^ % fR? 5 kT 11 ^tfr tr qRfw?ff—gf^, fkrfir, 

^ffTT, 1?kkR !fk srrfTiik—% ?rrt rrt qr RRmf ?fk 

'dtitl 51RR RRR R ?fkq> 5 I 'I^TR ^ ^ MHmi q^ 5 I 

?rriR 55 R % Rw sRnr f = 

(?) ?rRR?rr>R— rtrrw qr^T rr5tfr, (^) ?fRTRRq— 

RR qn-RRTfqfR?Tk: TRnfr % RRRTTfqr(^) — 

RTT % R«r ?7RR-?#f ^RfR TRI fTFiR, (Y) ’fkl’-RRq’— tW % Sr% RfRT RqR 
RqrRRqqrf#qRT, (sc) qni%qn’RRW —?rr wk g®<rdi qrqqrf#qRT, (^) 
f^-RR^—^f^xxnsR ?fk Rqf^ % ^ffR q5T ^jqr ?fk (vs) ^f^-RRq—isr? 

RRT % TR % vjq-<jfc) iff-^ | qqrfq qRT ^JR I W "JR W RRT STTR 

^rtsrar % qRT 5^ ?fkq5^ ^ ft % strr qn ?r^ qrdt t» q? Rsisiri 
'SrRTT t I 

^ wnr iq srqrrff t ji^ t qif% (cosmic energy) % fRr-f^ wf 

qr SRTR11 cTF^ 5JR % Jrqrkf f ^qr rpr rtrwt, t?r, ?fk rttrpr 
qjT Rrrtqr |, ?fk qrf^ tt RrqnR fk % rwimr wk sri^ qiRR qftqr-qTT 
I 

qRqqkk^5tTq^fkrfqqft>^^^kfqT Wq^f i qfRT qkk%TR 
RT T % qr qkk qft qqfRfq t % fqkR fqqrmf t srqqqt qq rrtrt qqi%T 11 W 
^%^RR, RRT.TTfHq, fq^RfqfT^t • RR^R«n^*kt?^t»’'i^- 
^TR^qttf?^kf^#?fkfqqnqff T • ^ntiqqsTR^qfiff ^qftrqft 

«»i^qi^«Iftcft11 qfkqrqr-qi^tcr^tqr^ iffkq < fq^qrqff trr.ijsfitcri 
qjR^pmft^fqft’^Rqqqq^Rif qiRt < ^ qq^^kTR rr, Rq^qRtr 
qfk fR qq mttfor-qnktfq, ’jj^qfkqR rnsj^ r^^Ir# ^^q» qtqRRq^qrqR 
qjRqqqq^qf#qRRt,^^«rfRqqqRftt, qstq^ftt q#k*r?q?ife 
ftcfttqpftq^f^# ^-ftaiT ^T^t» iqqq^xRT qfR qRRqRqrft^ 
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SREE SARASWATY PRESS ITD. 


ti ’i?Jiw<:w«rr^nft?nrR srrart «ffTT?r,?rFTs^i-tRkr, 

?fnTf^ft«CT»rpfi^«fhcsTf^^'5r^ srter^t’i 

«I5*T^?[¥TTfT*TPT«n^t I < *ll’T^ 

f^sra-’TR5ft^immwr5j?irt,^5^-^;mTt I f^^^*nT5jcJT^n^5|?q- 
ti ?rrPT ^ T?r ^ ?fk ^ 11 

^ ^rfiTgzTf% % 'sm^'f sttt ?rf^ ^ t» 

^^stprr 3ncrr 11 ^spn’ f^R^r ?ftT ^ ^ sfsiR: ^ ^ ^31% gir jfpsrr i^Nt 

fcf?;?+l<spT«IH«< SrfVsi^Hd ’TT^^'f#^?rT5?R7:-^3RT?Tf^*rT4* SHUl w, 

^?^+dT sfk siRcT ^PTcTT t, % %l# ^ ^»RrrT, mfT ?fk ^tRRRT SPR ftcft t I 

HTW % ?ftR 5RITT f—^ ^ • ’’Wt, RtH ^ ^ 
^^ftf^RTWflRTt, ?fkR?Rft T?:f^ RRzr^'tdit I 

^ ^ fRt T?: cTTR ^ t ’5r^ RTW ^if^rrarr 11 ’frreR ?fk ^ sm 

^’Tfdifd+^nK^cnRT^mn’ti 

^Hr, r^r: mf? ft# f i r#^ tt # ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ?r^R w fn+Mcft’11 

5Frf#OT fRiRT sffiRR- wk 1JI ftrrr 11 

RR?ft5r JjcJT % ?nft snPTTf # t?: # ^ ^ ^ crm ^ mR-1# ^ift fw 

f1#t 11 ^ Tir vft Rff ^ srpTr i ^ fr«r ?fk R?*RnT % qn ^rr«r 

RFTqrTRqr^t ^^fR di<Hd4 RTCq-%^gq;RT^t I %qR’^w»#^^q^^RqRT 

f I qW RT RIRT # ?ft ^ dH % SPnT^R ^t^T «j<5ldl *RdT f I !lRr ^ !T#q> 

R?JRT*0f 4 t % ’dip "R WRT spTR ft^TT f fq> ^ t iif>r*Wt ?rkRR, Rrar-5n#R ?fk #t 
% !J5T SRT ffiR, # RR 5Rf^ q>7# f>^ ^ # Ri^R <R qit Rft % fRR ith( Rq;# f 
qftt-^^RT^%3RTf#Rr^#tf R?3TqR?np#t‘i RR#tq-sR!T#mRr, rpr ?fk rrr 
^ t, ’^x t ft srrRRST TT# f I >rR?r # (wm^r) qn- sptr ft# % ’Jcit 

'p5^^RfR?r5ir«(?'Ti5T^|ft• Rror#?T#qrsr^%RRr-Jnrf; 'R^qfkfsRr^ 

^ i I 

RRSr % 5T?q+K R^aRRR # fR TfrfRTf# ^ ^TTR T’S# ft? ^ ^Pft SR5R % 

qroftR (orchestra) ^ trrt qft f «fk rrw RqRt*r #t fw 11 #t 

srqnn-# TK qft qR^t RTf^ I # ^yq q r yi qn- wftn-^t i 

qft #tft % qildf<qd >|yyq r qd gRT #t RRRi-qqNr qfk Tqr»^t Rqqrf^%gr qftRT#tt i 
q^qi#qrirqtR % qigq«ff # ^ rr ^ tR#f qtrRtpfkftgrr 11 Tffsrqrqftw 

qtw ir#r qfhnft qiqqftdi # fw tqr i gqqqfqR # #t f#t qr ^j^qr^r fw 11 'tc;! 
>rr <#) qr ttft ’pstift- <g «rrq :# <<k y qqi qq qft «jqwr qR# % f#t? ?nft qftr qfwr 
qftqffqqtmrt I 



«fiT ^TTFr % JRiRf # «TPPT ’JcSf ^ I WITcT # 

■TTt f ^gfiRTO ?rrw % ^ in^4d 11 

TRi^tfT >ft sn^ ^’mfr JjfJT ^ t < ^ ^ *PT?ft*nT^ % fRr% t; ^ 

fwir%5i^^nfr![fjrOT: vn^^^sr^fi 

^ ^ft TmK % ^ ^rmr ^ f i ^ 

jn^sT-sRl’r t ^ 5|c5T ?flT srfim srt ^ t • 

!rf^ ^ JTSTR ^ 11 ?Tf^ % ^ 

;n^ ?p«r »njT «m 5rf>m % =?r f%>n>r inr f—«rfPnF, 

?niR ?Efk I siifinp frfwr # % ii^fiiisn ^ift =#»er % jpp? ^ f, ^ 

5|ciRn^ ^T JRH 11 ^ ^ JTRWl^ % 

fi mPrq;qjftTJPT%^qrftr%?Rii^1i%^tq^rr^:cft^rf ,^> 

sFfT^ngrrti ftJT % m?r, q?ifq % ms ^sqm %'qR 

mr, qm 5fk ^qpff % f5T srqqr fqm^ ^ m? ^“V % ^rfqqr m% f i ^ 
mft 5? qft f?«r% 5fq#Tfir +|^'i<ift t fqpT?r ?rTf % mrnr ^ ?rT-f^ q^ mwr 

11 ^q' qqn^ q qrftr % fqfqq ssrqqqt qk fMiwTT fnr, qr, qfe, qm, fqqm, 
sji^, q^ mfe q?t mq q^qr qqqr 1 1 qm % qrqqqriFr q q*lT ?nfiqq?qiqR ^ iq qq 
!Tqq^qFTqrqwq:qqqt I fqq frq qlr ifqRiqt m qm ^qf srt qfqqq, q? qR- 
5ftqqqTqq?fkqRqqftfqqqqTt I qqR^f^qfr^jj^^frq^qf^mqqrqt i 
qR^ftq ’i^qqiRq # qrfqqf qqnt qq^+' qtt qft f i q 55 ^ qrqq-fqtr qft 
qtqqmf qqr qqfqq? qfm % ?qqq qft mftq? f 1 qqqqq mqqr qqrR qq f 1 
^m|qqi%qqqqnfft^frqqk^^frqtqqqq>i'ftqTt 1 'fmqmq^rfqqq'qiqqr 
fmq> ^ qqqq ?ftq qt qqqr qft ^iqf qq q'^q fqqqr 1 1 ?rq % qfqqq # ^q qqrqq 
q^qqr, fqqqrm qqqqiqq i|m, qqqftqq) fqrar qq 
mfq fi frq^qkps ^ ^ % qf^ f • ^ ^ mqqqr Jpqfqq 

qqqq qqqTf I q^q^ q^qR t?qr^q?t^m?! RY f, ?fiT '|w-qqq^tfqm’ % 

q^sR I ^ frq qft ^piqf # qqlq, qfq, qRif, q>*feqf, q^, qw. qq. q^ 

qrfqti fq^mqrqfmq-qRq%qqnqqftspq#qq>ft#q^^rnt^^q^firf 1 
qqnqqft qf f^q qoq qrfqqr qf^ qk ’pqq^ qq ^ t ^sref^q srt^ 
' c^ f q i q f q ^ 1 1 

qRq f qiqqqr fw 5|?q ^ ?ftq qqrf^ ^ qftcRq # f, qqq 5j?q, qf«i^ ^ 
qjk ?fqitt’jPT I qqiqr ^ qq qpT q^ qrq q>t sj^q «(k qfqqq qq^qiqfj’qT% % qqqq 
q?rti s^#qfm^^q#q^f,^q^?q®®q?r*n‘qnFq#fifsrqRqq5i?q 
qRqq%f I #qk qiqw nfiiqiMi, qr^, qq^, wra; qrf^ q^rf ^qk fq^qqr 
q'^q«aMi«^ #ftqn?qi%'ti qRq%qpfkftrse«|?qfqftqfH%^ m^ ^<w«m 



1 ?rra-«ft 

»FimT?, ^Tf’jsraK, srtRTwr^r, H?i^iiM*ii^, g t r lfeif^K pra" 

fl mm ^ ^ 'PT ^3^ Jrm ^ itgfT t, sfk WF-5I?ir ^gMspT 

^ 11 

1 ^t.r«t<< < 3Tf?: STCT Or ^ !TTS^- 
^ ^ jnrWf # irf^T^ jpq- ^ ^ ^ 11 ;t?jt ^ srfPn? ^rPm srt ^- 

itcrrt I ^ ^ ?ni 

era# % sit5r % ^ ^ I 

erafKt^TcirJn#t5T?rra-^^^f I ^srtr^ fierit • %^rra 

’jra' ^ t ^ ^ ^rafra ftwi f i er#tft ^ # srr^flra f e ra ^ ir p r 

#k?rfVRwrF’r%5r5^rK^^rafteTTt5fk^etnrsreft#f'Rf^#q’«iPTf^3rraT| i 
wiTeT m\ sn^Prar^rrar#1##tRif^ffT«T#=^^ # ?rw 'TiRT»ftira#i7: 
yfefveii #1=^1^*^ ^ ^ ^ »TTfir^TOf #t ’pirtt ?rf^ firan# 

% f#TT ^ ^ era f I rara ^ ^ ?irara ^ ^ # 

rarat.’Fwraratrrqr^iaraTrawraTsr^t I ^r?#l7^5ra#t^TOlr^35r% 
m ^ra^ 11 ’Trra ra sn#!^ ^ira ^?i#f jt f^ #1 ^ Tf# frai «rT; f%?5 

% #1 ^ 5irar ra 'renrar^ raqr pn flwi t • fT?5# ^ «f1 

sflr irara ?rrf? # ^rawr% grara # rar^ 'ifwr sfk ?r^irara ftrai 

t, f^r^' ^ "rafra wsmr #1 fireft t • * 

?n ' <iF<y ^ mr f^wra grrara m^^ r^Ter % =^ ^nwr 11 
fira^flfTfi 5Tra#fw#h:#t*t.Jjeii f i 

!jra eft *Trra’-'5iTf# % ^r'lra ^ mi-Cijt t • ^'1+’|e^ # ftras^jra #ra 'rFjra>R sftr ?nBrt 

eft imr ra ^if^, f?r^, ^r^raf ^rrara raw ^ t' ^ ^ ^ 

eft ^ i fra M-^relel C> ^ y Tf W f t Hra, WFT W TtW#t gleft, raft 

#k rarar sjra, rarai? ra wrr ’jsrira ra wra «rlT TTraira raf? ^ f i w ^ 
^fwnwft^wtj^frasrara #k #t* H e^r ft#f#tfiraeft Ararat i raew^fra^f 
«fk raiRf# ’? eft f#^ra ra ftra t ^ wrarffra^r eira rarani #t^^ % i wrrwft 

ran^ % Tra#5ft, ra^, sieft raft ^ irra: ^w^jra f i <ra*i#\ # eft 5|raraT 
fT«r#rara, ^trarra raft #w: rj^ fra w^fi frara rawra #t?rff frat— 
# t »fra srra: ^ rajf fra ^ t‘ i rarai # ftrait eftwftei raeft ra#t wrraraw: 
MmK yr#t f I * #»niaTra t y T' % fTfrar^rf fra qraeft# gra ^#k aiftra 
•^t #tft#t #t f#rara ra i 

# t <^fra # #t ^iraw #t raw<Pff ( ^ rar#5ftfrasmraraerraw 

wra ^ ^ t»‘ ft«i ftrrafra #f?r#t ratr rararftra?r#t#k rara^ra 



«ft # «RgrT, T^^ftrr mr ^ srr^ ^ weinR ?fh: ##r % 

5ii^mT ' ^<^^»Tn :qT iT ^ ^r^ORTt; *p^ ^T^^;nswi^w«n't i 

srr#T # HH<i , ^rarftrar, ^3^ mfe ^nitt ?fh: 

^ W sRWRftcTT m 5flT STTSfR W«R?r f^raT ^ ^ I f ^ 

;pji^ ^ ?«iR «rr, ?fK ttsjj ^ ?fhc% fjT^ Tr3Rv?jmff 5fk irtf^fr ^ 

^ ftrar ^ ^ I % ‘*n^rf®R)TO>T^T^’ w Pr^rar f i ^ 

JTTfjRn’ JTral^fT 5T?f^ % ^ ^ ssrfnrfinT jfl%T TOft t • ?i%fw 
5n3«Ff #■ ^ !jcq- ^ 5>rT 11 

( K ) 

jrr#3^T5r ^ ^ frcsr «tt, Jnrm ^ 11 #, sft fiRft 

^ '#5r ^ TTPTT ^ t< ^ ^ ^3^ fllW t—‘5T^ 5T?iRn1iR 

<«ii*(d' (^o *fo ?o, ^o \9^) I !?!%■ «rnT Tf^rrf ^ »j??f 

^ ^ sm «ft I ftJT 5qm®rrsiw ’nW?r # f^rr % qw «rr5 «pt 5R% 

1^ ?fk f^orrf^ snTRT Bft spirawd ^ fjpqr t» t ^ 

qnrf’irOr % q^ 5T?q qr ?n=q T=q# wt# ?f)q ^ q i ^ % qqq ^ q?q qk qqk 
qqqfq ^flT^q fkft 11 ^ v^tqq-sqqFTT w ?fk: qcq qT qrfr qfira^ qi; 

q^^qqq^q^^rfkrqk q?q ^q^R^ qq—qsr^nrmfqffqf^^lq^ i 
qqfqr f qr? ^ qqqq q g^ qlr *< ’= ^<m'T % qg? % fqq f, ^ qft qift qffqt q 
5pq ^ qfqqr qqr^q qT qf f I 

f g ip i g r % qrq qrq qq ^qq?qR firr i qqt wq^ q«Tf qft 

qqq f| i fq% qit Trsr-qrqn: q qr^q ftwq qqr i ^^q^rq i q^ ^ qrqqq 

%qK^T^q^tq’5^*qqf^-5qqqf%qqq’?qrq#fq^qq%qfti jj<w'+h ^ qqrfq 
5|rq %qq qjqqir^lf %tqTFT qH fqqfRTqft qqf qqqqr, qqrfq qq% qqrq qqqq qf?q?q 
qqiTfri q^^jfenffqftqR?ftqqcq#qfq|tI qrl^qqftqrrfqf^qsfpft^qiqq^ 
t f% ’fq % fq^ ^ qraqg;, qq^ «fk xm^ q i q^t qrq ^ q^qq^rr qt yj rq qiqq 
fqqqrti ^^qrq ^ n ^ qR^^IcqqqqTfqy^fkm^qTf ^ qqq^q^qq^^; 
qTqq%qTq5qqqw#qqq'kq%^qft^%qq^^qqTq7:q%q i 

qrofk qqq t'’‘nr^Rq !pq q1^ «fk qm qR q^ 

qj^qfqqr;3#q^«ft7:»Rp:^>q%qqTqqw5qq5Rq^qjniRftTTt I ^ gp^qqqq 

fqrtq >ft ^ Utrr t—q^-?qn<^ # ^ qf^Bf^r ap^ ^ in^ bR ftqr f i ?[^?nq ^ 

?qqqqT«eqff,?Rq<tqrqqRsriqqfqt^i qnrfqqjqjgrqrq, qR^qiqiiRqqqiqrfw 

t < ^ wr ^ q^/ qrqq srt q^ % jqq^Rq w ^ 11 qsq?—^ q»9iT-— 

qnift qw it iR q^r qqqR, qqfftf q? ?R qm-fqq ^ qs^qqr % qq^t ft?R t iRk wm 



w ^ *n: sr^ ^np^fr i ^ mn wfirT # sfk Orofor-spHmf t m t, 

^ ^f^iw-^RTjff # 5T?ir ^ 11 i?w 11 ^ ^srreik 

iHi« Ti ^^ ?fk «n? ^ «nr 11 

< f|■^■flR T?!^ ^ ?ff^ if f I !T<3T- 

^ w rmr 11 ^ 5rr(tf^^ q^p s^ raw ^ 

1 1 5rttT % wflcft «Pt sm^TFr wk cRt ?rT5Rpf!ff sfk ?;n^ f^«rw ^ 

11’ «TR % ftren>r-gmT^—JTT««Kt, srrk >ft sTcir ^ ^ 

^ f I 

^ ^ffw^r % 5rK#, ^TPP? ?fk ?rfiirw^ 3frt^ ?fk 155f%i!T5T 

^TTctT 11 P'kf ^ 1^ ^ ’TR^- ^sEnsqrf^ ^ snk^ ^tpc 

t • ^ ^TTTcfk WI( «P-fl'l«i1i ^ VTt% TH^Vvjnr^Rr ft ^ t • ■'3^^5f«P<, 

«fl*icft Ji^^r, TT^T'fk^ wk *f)Ti^<fl w f?5rr # fMr? st^fjt ^ if t • ^ ^ 

!rFnpTwrq^%^’T?qwT ) ^ t, sft »jKcni< ^ ?«njfl- ?fk <i#rf>T 

I ffsprf^t• 


—9ft ppi 





^ 3m ^ t ft spt ^ % 

^ Jiff 3RTm ^'m mr^ mr # >cr^ wftw ^ 3m ^ t < 
q^ wc ^ ^ ^ *riw t m'K—^ % 3TT m qr—^ ^ grRrr 

ti ^fir?qn~gpKft^^^^Tw^t 

5(fl^m5T^^i ^ mi? % sm q^ % m w ft ^ ^ M ^ 

fsst' ^ ^ ^ *r^ % I % ?nTFr m m%’ # ’qrq' ^ f, 

^ m# % # ?rm f^+M311 *1^ *1^ ^f^rqiT ^ni^ 11 mi? 

qrrsmq^^ftmrtI f%’rq^#5ft’Ef)mTT^f^W«rT^?qTmT%f^f^- 
m# % ^ fw w i ^ yq^lHidi ?nm ?> ^ t» ^ ^ 

tq^^qr5rr^sRi^?ftqTqn-snt^?>mTt I q»Hiqii < mfr f%qrt m'lPw i %mf- 

qr5iTfjqrq^qrsqfwqJTmqr?^^ qfqmr^qk 
q q^ t ^K Tqoftqqr % mq f ^t?r 11 q? ?ft^ % q? mq ^ %qqT fik 
gfqirqi qmft 11 ^ mfr fqq % qsqrq qft ^ qrr'qq qqq ^eNkit ? eft q% qqq 
qqq ^ fqq % qqr ?qm ?nj»rq ^ 1 1 qq, fqq q*h: qq eft^ % qfiqf^ qqflq % 
qqqftq^Htqqrmqrqq^q^^ftqqqqtt I q>^'i+K mft ysqqeii % 'j<.qq>K ^qrf 
^ qtmf-fqqqr ^ q^'q qr^ ^ i 

qjqqw^??ftsrm%qqq?q^qpcqmq^11 w^tqq'qqm^- 
?fqqfqq*^’q!?rqqqqqft‘q^Ffq’ qqq^qqq^«rr%i?qrqTq qmft^qftqqqqqqfq 
qqm mt «fk p! ?rq ^ qq^ qiT ^ m I qrqq % ii^qsmqqi mq^ mr 

^qrpj? % tqqtq, f[?q, q^OT, ^if fPC, >jqT5ff¥q, m, qqrf, qfqqq, qift 
q'Rsq, q%, ??%, p-, mr, ’fr, qqqi, qqqqq?, q»ftq, qiqr wf? qrqq? ^ qmr 
q:^#qT#q3ftqrjp qft fqq^ei<»qq ' tqi ^t 

i?q?fMhT^%,3^fq^<Hq%,t^f^qfqlrT?p^qTmTqi^^i q^fq^ 
qq, '<t% qflr q^ qiqqrqiwr f i 

pt«ftq qfersq? ^ ’pmr qr^ qi# qflq fRnnCt q? qiq fm qffqr qf»t i 
# Tjpftq qr qiwfqq»di qii^ f i t qiqrqq^ qft m:^ qqr^ % qqrrRft f , 
tqfqqqff^i qqqft^fe^qrqqiqrRqfrtfqf^q^p^qffi ?qqqq?q^qff 
?tq>miqqTqKinqqqq»qT^qm?qftqi«r, q*qiqq:f*wq>5rq???qiqjf I Pfj 





V? 


iifk ^ a^ cTTT Op?m t ^ am “aifT^’^T mr ^ !srraT t nr 5^^ 
wr^ ^rmr^ sima^ «ih’r^rf^ anaOi^ »fk ?fH^ 

5TT2^jn"WPI*^a^|f ^*11 ?rmBTT^t—t< 

‘aTi^ t *rr3i^ ^ ^ srf^ ^ ar? m faar arra i 

a#T ^ !H^M i a^ ara ^ i fam dida.^i < arrfr aft- ’prr ar?HT 

aiiaTti ^3a%faaa^fa5n^af^an'faaWamaTt^TVT^»H^aft, 

fa^RTT af^ am^, w affam aaraJT, amft war?: aaanr a^ arw 
11 ?nfl- at aa ajat ^ aaa ata af^ % aa a aa ai^ f i aaaaar?: ^aa?: a?T fra aia 
arr’ ^rmNi a^iaa^ aara ^ f i araar att amaa^ at %aa ^aaf 11 aaaaarrafaa 
ff^aaftanaaftfMa^sparaaf^t I f^aa^.f^Ttfatakf^afataf^ 

It arf^ aia faar ar a% a^ a^ t < 

aa^a?flarr%r?araiaataffaaaaff aiaaa^ar aa ^ ?aaa ms ar?:a% 
f^af a T aaaai tfar aiaa»a»K ,aTfa%r, a iga a a ta aT ak aata-aataaraa aa afiafaa 
aaftaflararf^i aft af ^ ^ ar i a a aa) t faraata—arar aar aca—^ 
a?:atmTa% qfraiaar f i OTa^c aiaa % Taaia, fTfraar afk faa% w ^aftca ?nfta 
afi f?ftfa#aa aida4«?iia»i< aaRT^ffear?a aa faairamrT f at af anftaaa 
^^taa % snma ar?% anaaa: % araraf aa aai^ a>?:a aaar 11 taaaar aft ^ aa^ft 
ti f¥r%am?ftaaaa?aaaaaT^ft€ttI 

H i daa.a '1 aa i?a? farr ?IY aa f i af f srfa%T aft araa-f^, a^rt^, afk ?fa- 
aaraa-f^ i aaara apnrffa? ^ftaa aft aa^ ?t ^ aia afi^rat aa af aaaa 
^ f% farf faar ak ^af^ t a?ar^ saafK ^ a?ft sraar avRft-ata?ft f ^ 

aiai aaaraa^farf anaamarTf i aa:faaTaaw%fa?aaa^af snamar 
^ ^ i^rrf araa a ffarw at ana ar ftaailta ftarr aff, afa ^ aitar at ana ar 
anaar a^, afa-aaraa f aatfrifar ^ f> ar ffaaar a^ i arar % ara ar ia^naai 
aa aar a afe ara i 

—^ftaKR 



Mi«iT r »ftrrppf ^ 11 

?fmr # ?t^r ^ f’Ti^ % Tnr, fwmnr, *rTfinp «fl^ sflr 

T i» TR ^ yr ^ ^ 11 

^ ^ *T^ t ^ % *ftf|rr 5T ? Ji^ ?ft JTn' sjft tjsp fsnr ^ 

11 w®PT yRd c i i t < ^ ^ 11 

^ ?Jf5r I IT ^3'?r^ ^T5TT %<,Hl T^sp ^ 

ti wr^# Tf%^^3r3rm^f?i%^^5r>rTprTt I cftsr%?«r5r, 

srTa- ^ ^ 5T^, sjTfsRRT: ?nfi^ m fw ? wt ^ ^ sft 

#■ (many headed monster) f fT’w# sfr^rr #rft?r fJTwfor sfmr tpr ojrf^ %• 

^ ?m3T t tt ^ jrm % ^nftrf ?r ^ fTsrr Mirn fii^ ?Rm f i 

^ ^ w St? ^TPrifq^ ?m ^ ^T ffR^ 

qr ^ ft? 5flT ^ nrERT % Tssr—'‘*rfRR, ^irr irrT ^ »it# w 

’” ^JR^’srRTT'r q|)ft I ^^TrfiRrti t?:? rs3R qft 
«rr ^ ^ % WT ^ SRT 5T ^ I qfwir ^ ^ ’tt ?ft ^ I«tt ?flT 

^q>^ ^*i?T I ?RTPr JR5T # ^ ^nf^Twr 11 w sre^ ^ ^3 Tr: ^5^ 

^ferrarr?R!?rr t » »TP<T#'«flT f?rT 

TTT, qc«n: % iT ^f IRT M ^ ^sqm ^ # f>TT 11 

SRT iMH«^<4i41 ^l«i{4 ^PT *T^®T spt *?% *ftT ^ 

!n^ f^TT ’ll t < ^nmT»r |PR- 

5m flRRf % fTTT M 5f ^M t ^TRft t, *rT5rT t, ^ 5®S qfkTPft 

^ 1 1 fiPTR fjk Ir ^ ^5 r^ ft RRft 11# ^nfk «ft iftR 
11 v5R5r%f5T5Rf%^T^^55nrikr,fR’Tftw^>^^5RftT*i»fkTw^«n: ?nfl5r 
^^5q%^t • »n^'stwr #ft5r^^?t% 

ff ^ I f*nk m»in»K wft «reT % 5rr«r f ^ 

5rmt5rf^ »fW 5f q nrr fiVdRf : i 

^ ift <(ft #5r-fs#Wt # % Ijt ^ t’tf ^ ww sr ^ I 



t itfir ^ ^ m ^n srr g^ 'R ^ ttftt ^ 11 ?Ff^^T(mT-^n%®r 

t. f^%STCT^T^i^f;^% a^^f rT»R%ti t^r, twrt 

cPTT 3T?ireT *TW ^T^racTT t I ^ ^ Ic^Tf? «Fli ^Tf^ 

^Jinrar t' 'Tt ^nft^ 

’SFirt^^’ftr^’T^t I ^ f5*r. ^ 

?T^53T ^ t > «rf^®5R ^ ^ t • 

sp^ frf% % «Pt «PTTor 5Er^ f, ^ ?TT^, f:?IP!RTT, T^- 

?fit5^, 5TTf%?5T, f?3TRr: ^ITWR^R I 'R I 

Jt? »r#5TT Hf|- ?rt% *r?5TT ^ ^ ^nRff % ^ »tw ^ ?r ^rtr-iRTf ^ ?rfw 

^ iirt% ^5r^5r «fR# ^tT# ?<i<'<wiM JIT JifraiJR ^ cN^ ^ jtN^ ^ ^itftr jrtr 

^TPrr^n^; ^ fapFarr, fiprft ^ ??r?f ^ 5 !^ 3ft?, f%Tft ^ 3115^ 

^ WT5ft RRf 'HlffdJit, ^ Jit TR, 5T^ jftcT, Jlt JfWf^ilt ^fk ft:# ^ RRf 

JiFRT % ?pg’:Rr ^r<nisfi % JRT fsrr ^nftrr fjnr ^nim 11 f?r si^ir Pri ^ftiaisfr % 
^%gr? q R?rm^JTTJI^% °b»5<1K %JF*rsPTgfk 
?>TT t I 

% ^PRor ?fjft?r m 5Jif^: jft fw ^ ?nP5rr f Jif fr ^ f 1 

?r«rrft- sjTft^nif jft, f 3 R% ^ftr" ^ ^rrarFRRT Ft ftptitt 

T^tt ^ 'S'tm 1 ?^ t^fer FTTST FT ti'oni f, FftF >ft THTRI t t^+^i FT TIWT 
f I f^ FFFRT t, Flft t, TnTRT t FT sJiftFTf % f', FT FFFFT 

% ^FTf FT, FT Firsr % 5nFR-t«RR-FftFIFrnjff FT SHTR FRt ^ "R FfFT t I 
F T^t FF F^Ft ^ StFF % FF FC FTF FTF"FtF ^ fsiF FFF I Fl% FF "R TTF3T^ 

FJftF ft! FF FI FT^5 TOFFR Fff F . fFJ Tft fTtFIF F FT F%Fr I FFF 
FfiFFgFtFIFFFIF, ^'TFTfFFIFTFtFTtFtF^? TIFFTt FftF % FFF ^flcft, 
F Rb^ % FTFf ^ FtT FF F^t F5TFF I 

5F «flFTFf % FFT l^F FT FTF-FfirFf FT ftFT f I ^ ^ ^ 'TTTF^ tt 

FRF^J^fetttf I fFFT FFFf FT FftF FTFFF Fff I FTFFF FftF % FTF 
RbT TF-FTF ?5FTfF Ff^ FT fFFR Tft FTFFF 11 

FRt^F t ' JflF tFI^FTFt f I ffIM if FTtttf \ t FlRlFttlF11 IFJfttf 
% fWHFF FIF Ft fFFW: FTtt Fft F I ^ FT%Ff FT TFcFF RtFR, fIfFT ^ 
FT, ^ FFT F FFF % Fit FFFT TTFtFT% I FFt?[ FttF FT®T It ^FF^F FFT f 
Ff FTF FRF ^t Ff I TIFIFTF FT FFR gFT I 5Ft F FTFT FT, F FRF FT ^ FJFRT 
*ntt?nf TTFRit FFtttfFt ItfFlFtf I FFFTFFTFFtt f fF FFT^JFI t 
TIF Fit Fit Iff tt FFFt FTFtFFT ft FFT Fff ^ I FIFFT tt FIFFttt % ^ F^f 
■naWFIF % TIF ^ ^FTSIT t fFftTFFT, fF^TFFT FT Fltt t ’SIFT TIFtF F^ 



I Tnff %■ i *fw, *(1x 11? ^rrat w «^«?T4 i 

TPff f % ^ i- <Cf^ , »T%, sps^ w Oiwr, fS5 ^ frsr-m ^ r i rxui gtrr ^ ^ 
I % ^ gt gw t > 

(f?R^^[fiTO') #s»r^«TmTt < <1^ ^«r*rr^ t «Rr*w ^ 

11 w % ^TsrraH: ^ fOTi^ ^ ^r n nr qvH i t • 

^PTTt^ ^ ?5T^ f«rpT Tr>r ^ ^fcrr t • ^nrr €t^ ^nr chit ^rsqrrc % ^ »im 
^?ft f?R«iT5rrTf% 5RT fT:T5^Tnr «mT <!mT mRuiih «ft^% f^«rc 
^ ^ t < ^ <Tf<;'TT*< 5T<tT qr ^ ^ t < ^ ^ *nirT 11 ^ hi^mT 

qft ^ ^ t • Pl ^ ^ ^ ftcfr t 3ft ^ gPTT ^ 

11 f5l qft W ?^?ff ^ ^TRT qr?: ^ f 1 *nq^ %sF5^#>ftW'rtT- 

nnrrqTCT^^-^'^t l q^Rftf I 

^ qn’ ^5n- JTTTO-fnftwf ^ ?PtfT, ^ wm flnc^ q^r f^wr 

qrr ^twr 11 g?qT qw ft? 'rfr'qnr ’irqqf, «ft^ ?ptt tpt qr? 

'TOqT firsqn: 5fHf qft ftwr ^ t • 

• wt^^^qRqrwq^qmfimr 
•filiH ^ I qr ^3 ?nft?r qq ^nrqjFr % fqpr ^ti'M 'swf’a q>T?iT qrrqqq®P ^ qqr i 
" dfg ig m ” ?iw ‘'5F?fN3r’' ^ qisq %• ?nft3 qrr ql^^ ^jwqr stt ^iqrarr 11 

g^sT ^53 ^ qiT, ^qifw ^ q>T, qtq *Fr ?qqf qir qft srpr?? fq^rar f, qft 
ftcft t qirwnr g^qr gq wk ^ t > ^ qfw-lqiqK 

#5 qjT qq ^ ^ qrar, 5n?r:qqqr q qqhftq qqr fqrfw 'fqt % qt |t? qqiq 
q #5 qr^: qffqq qxq qq ’p’-^ qqqq' qr^t m ^ ^ ^ ^fhrr ^ qrqr, qMt 
TRT q, 'q’sqr qq piq q fqw-qqrq qqqftqq qrrq qr^r, f%?ft qfiq ^ ftrar qr ts qn: 
snqqqrRj ^feqftqr ^ qrar wq qq q>t qft qq: ftqfq f>ft t qfft ^ qq: fqq% fqrq 
qiqqi % qro Tiqf qq fqqqn: pq qr# qft 5 >ft t • ^ ’ 5 <qiqq«n ^ qqq qq ftqr 
^qrRTTt; ^qqrqq^-^ifqn qqqqrqrtkt?qrqq'>WWqTqsq’? 
q^ qiqfq q’^qR t, qqtrt. q’q'q®*' < 

qq qrqRq qqm ^ w qrq^q qft qqr ^ q^ fqiqw 11 
^qfqqqR^jfq-pqr^t I t^^^feqf%sqTT^q^qqqqKffqq^|q^q^- 
qqf qq qi<i TR q q' < tWr# qiqft y q i il q qq <mq>^!Tq pq?r ^ qqqrr 11 fqqr qlq < g r q % 
fSr^ qqrCTq^qqqqs^qftqmqqnqt^aF^qqrq^qRqqqrr i <i<ii^ ' m qr^ 
^^fqrqqr^qrqqr^ qTiffq%qq*K^q^qTft f q^qqqqqqft^qrq^^q^qqqr 
ft q^ t • I^> ^ *5^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ fqqqfq q ft, ts>m, 

qw^, ffie#r, f r q q rq, m yr qparw prtfq » ai <i qqci qiq-nr qq qMq ^ ^ qqf 

% tjqr ^ 3wr fWt t wqsqq' qp ^Iqt t \ fq^ # 3 ?r qsp t, 

'^qf^'iq qqpf qq ^ q i«h i?q»i < ftqr t > w^^qqiqq^qpRqqqqiHtqqrftqTti 



*1^ % ?rNK-f^W, ^TRRTlff ^ ^ ^ rnic^JR WT ^TW 

3iT?rrti I 

^ t ^ ^ l^rar 11WTcT ^nik % t ^ 11 

T5i% ^ t r^«r^ 11 ^ f^rf^w %’5’TR-^^? ^ 

t^?F'Bi^fnH^5jn'5PT>T^3^ I 'iTf?r srfl^ ^ itm fsrr ?n?R ?ftT ^ 







^ f ^ **T nrm ? 

w «n 51^ vwm !>tt ftram ? 

OT 3ft ^ 31*1^ 5« ? 

f3r?r'^^T5T^q^'irt3i«ifT*r ara ? 

3(5 |tH-3ft?T inr ft 3T«ft ^ 

3T<T 3rimin ^ 5 f3Tff ^ fftft s^ra 1 
ftfff 3n1ft ^ 5 ^ ft * 1 ^ 3nTTOT 

f^ft5rftf^5ftT^*r'?nT wt 
5j;5t3fcTqft3ft«i5wwt *»«n!n 
?wft^T3ng3nt*^'r»f’cw *inTT i 
f«! ft3r ft >rft 'arsnft Tfsr-^ ft 1 
«R %m ft f 5T frra i 

3Pifft «mT f 3 A?t jft firen?!ft i 
^ »?wr ^ H T3CTT wf fftv mn I 
ftt w«n f«rT wrc f '^nft ?iTf-^rcf % 
3w q[3r f«T g^ift f 3JT Tfi firm 1 
^ ftmif ft^ ftftt ftmr sftt ftt 
fttT ft^rrc ft«n <ifT ft ft^ tiKX i 

ffl'3W Hf*(^Tf3T3ftT W*WH iftftt I 

iftt 3rmin 3r!RfT jm fftim i 

ftt ftjT ftMt ft ^ *if?f 3nw!ft I 
tiftr 3fttq»f ft fft 3rTqnT ^amti i 
ttr i^ar-ft« ffw-fim wr ^ f»fft 
ft 3 niiin 315 W ft ^ 3 ti fimw <rm i 
«f 3nfft ftt tftftt Irtt ftmfi ft«in 
fttT gmt ^ wr ft3T ftt ft«rm 1 
TO 3TO ftlT-^UTT 3(IT ft TO«I I 

^rt-^ 3 »ft «ft»iT inror wt TOmi 


•-0 *-0 



^ 

?TT5r ^ ^ ^ TO t ^ <a'#j^< to?> ^ % jtto #’ 

’J^ % ’J?r'TO ^ TOTO 5T^5*rf ^ T^ «flf I TOt t »T»raTOr’TfTOT ^ S|^ 
Op ^^r^TOIT ^ TO ^ItRft ^ *ITO>T WT# Jl%TT TOFF W 

TO flTT t > ^ Mfd^^l ' irn TORT ^ TO «rr—TOTOT ^ ! ! 

TOi^ TOTO % Oral ^'^nffro: % ^ «FTJf«F?rf % ^ # I TO % 

«flt TOTTOr^?5T%fTO#?^W^^ft *rt! 'TT TOTOT ^ f^TORW TOOT 

gm I mro %• ^ ftm f|^ tot t gm i srM ^ ^ ^ totot 

# ^TTO #■ ^ %5srr TOT ^ I TOTO «r% tot ^ ^ tot tt wrsjt 

ir5?^ TO^RffTO gt TOT t • ?T Ort^t OrOrti ^ Ito SJT'^ ^ 
TOTOTOiri?<ftJTfTOfW^TO^f^!TTOTf ?f»TWT#TT^fff^ TOT 5ITT 

t' I 

cft'HrO' TO ^’"f ^ % TO *1TOIf ^ *P«r'PTll % grf ^ tsm W 1 ilgt 
(n: TO Or«rtff % to to f% wCt >ft to^ fro i ?!R?t to sift ttoO 

g% TfTOT, TOST ?fk cTOrtT {^) ^ ^ ^ftOrcT ST^ 1 ^SRPt ^fcft gf toOr 
«^[ORf OrfTO SRTTT: % to ^ TOTO ^ % Oitt cR^Rft ^grft «fif I f^^lspiO % 
^rOrfRtTfTO TOTO ^ Olgt % TO #sft STTT TOf ^ SRtTTT TO^Rt’ft 
TOJft sp: sift I gTltprr % TOT Jig fTO ft|t ^ |Jl^ SITOT ?flT JJgtsT % ?R^ 
SR TOT TOT’^TTdlOffJI I TO^TW«TT I 

51#: 5R:TO^0lTOTqg#5Pft5ft5fTO TOTO TOP!:%f5fJl^TT5TR%fTO, 
sftTOTTi mOr p’sp spT TO I f^^-Owrof % Jigt pr to ?ft tot ^ 
«m TO fjRf \m <0l^ j rf #T Mf TT TO^ ^ srOJ^T tor JTT I ^ % TO5T 5ft# #f W 
TftTOf % sft TO^ft-jfgift TO5T TOR ^ STOr! TtoT sp^ «ft I tOtoT? % iTOf sift 
^ftspOlJ RT SPT SPTTO JTg «n fsp TOTR 'HH^JTR % pJl#5t # TO? ft^tr gt^ j:RI TO 
«fk JlgT’miJ % «Tr^ Jft TOft q;OlTO 3RT TOJTT <5T ! TO fTOf TIssfNr ft'TOf TO ^ftjff 
«(ft TOft #5ft TO Jll# # OTO TOTTTO: TOR W# # I Jl^ TRST f T^TOf % Orft #• 
TOTR # T^JP TOR ft TO#5r sft ^51?% #» JTftr #*r % TO 5ft TO# TOT I TOftTORl^ft 
ft ITTT TOSftJT ft^fOr 5ft ft^TT 5fltTO TO, TfftTOf gRT fftJTT TO Jig 'gRT TO*# 515^ 
5RIg*ft*rtl TOfttJrfft>ITOft^0lgRr#5TOTfftTOtTOTO5TRTO#>gTr;^^ 

^aiUT ^Jl^l ^ R JT lf fttTfiiroyft# fi l 5 [ fgl!l <H^ TOlft# | TOTOT Rftft|J?5ftpwf 



w«irsrf?r^r^xn^f%q:<flTg^5!W’frT^^<i«nw^ i 

WF^^f^«rn57ra5insrfi?,^w<T ^^^^t^^nj^fki^JTRrt^'Ft 

»m ^ ^ il'iind siw <slf'fs< 4H1H ^T®85r^ fm’^?^^>Tf#sr#srf^wTr i 
5Jr wfnrnr ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ «ft I Hr<«ii^^JT5si^'^'^i 

^?r; wt^ti:^ 

Hfiorm ^fm ! 

^iTf#3r # srf^ ^ ^ ?> = 1 ^ «rr I <nTK 

xr% fer yqRsdd 'snr ^ »rTT ^ 

f^^rai ^ «r«TRr Onwj^ sn^^iFr ^ w i 

W 'jTr^^?ft»nT^w«ni t#T tfte^ cm 

f^’T^r®if>-sirar, 
5Rrt^?rpft^^^?nniRif I^fs 
# ^ jr=?^ ^’^fcT ^ I 

T^ ?flT, % f?r f^iTRr ^sRT % ^ tmr ?> 

«fyi sft^^fo^ofitsTJTmp^f^sR»T3TO^«<<fir'^*(>cii<^rr'i!i'i%fiiP^M>jr#i «f1f 
<?!# 1^ ^ ^ < PTft wi ^ iii^T # ft »if gft I 

f^^cTI, filW^FSIT ?rlT FTTTcir ^ WlTcftJT w sn’T ^f%3’-5rpj?r ^ W fWRR 
i I ^3na% f5r!r ^ *n| ^ m ’ll % m?:cfWf % 5rf)T # qiV’ifiw 'rs% ^ attMiRnHor 
5T^ 3T5r ?IW I JI?JJcT»mn-^?cnT^^cr^’RM W%?re*FT^%STTT^ 

5<T# srnr w sniTO" ^ ^wciT 1 1 ^crt ^ <rT# dr^’jyf fai^ ^ wi^iCT# fwr 
«#to % ’T’T # ’ft 1 

5 ^^ «n%^ 5fw% ^ p fi w it pp<lto i r R<^*< r < nft ?# sn>R *rt 

5r*i?*T ^T ^5 *r ^rtr m^cft^r +c<( % % Ki^i ’TcIT *ifi’ f%?RRT ^<s' fip?r 

Tt#i »nrTO#^fi3rcft«fto fr#5r#^ ft#T sr?»t siff ftm i %to, mT#r«prr 

<n?g « p w y^ ^ # <n% ^ 

«rf#ftr^^fw^5n^wJPRR‘fwi i^t qft »b^i^i%fi % »r % ^ finr, 

53«!^#wfem WJnffR sft^srm gmsn^ sjtoIW ^«r<^ 
«rtk«PTOw#2t»rftT?i 

‘Tww tJTWrsr w ^ ifl'W *ntww t^iw v wiwf, icmw ?m 

<F*r m>T iti^ « ff *rt[! ww V sRif V ¥R«r ^Tfarr w 5ffT jf gswr <ft *n|5[v 



^ Vfi. 

^iTsRf)^jsiTi ^ ^ a ? ip r %<nRai? ^# ?i7srR 
^5Tf ^sfro 5r#5r ’(rrofWf ^ ^ f^rar^ 5 t^ t »ii<d>4t ^ qtHtr 

^ i^)«!i'in<«fi %«f^ WTT’sni^ti ^ ^ fc^T % WM i m^K 

# rJiT’m ^ fsgrM ^ ^ ?fk firfiRr w vfifte ^ ^ i 'K'5 «ft«> 

fr#5r ^ I 

WJ+K ^■<rfl'il <75% % ’MH'HK SRRTT 11 «fto 

wt: 3n-q|# ?fk ^ ffST ^ 5rii' I yn:^ ^ti^rptfer » ^ 

^ "Ti^HT ?rk «r|lf 'TT ^ # Ht ?«rrPra- ff i trjp >n^ % i^r #ff ftR«ft- 

fiT^ # iinT?ftir ^ ^ ^ ^ % srrt^r 

^ # 5nf% T^ W ^PfT 'JT^ StTEftH«IRrT ^ ?ft»ff 

^ «*i»fcRi srrtv fw ?fk II? ^cRFTT ft? >rrr<f^ % spr, TRiFft !fk wm ^ ^rnr 
w ipT w TTRi^ t ’ ^ ^ ^ ’P' ^ Tifnrar ^ 

wi^ijipTikftrfw 5irft?nft irf i t «ff irfinfl' i ^ cf^ff sijftgiff ^ 

qifiis^tjij^ ^ ;qTOr % ftlftRTHH^’J'iR ^ 5lM ^^TRTSmifl? 
ftiiTifft: # ^i<?fl'ii iPT 7?w ^nriK# ^ft i 

ftl<rMNl4 V«t'-OFff'il«J 31^7: % W'<.'cftiJ <7:5% % ftR’ sjpft tlTTT ft icf I '^nfSfft 
^ip^’;TTi7ipf?i%sn7w^ftr5rTi:7nT ? too ^ ft?5ft i% ^^isRftpft # fiR?t p<»r- 
<75^ SRTir fw I 57% 575 5RRft 77%^ IfTiT % ^ 5% I 571% TRRK fTRTT 'ff Tfk 

fsrrar’?rTi7ipftr^r sR^iftra-pri sifri|ft‘TiTn^riTR4f ftraiftrat^sjw 

^ TFrr 7j%5f%f#i7TOf% w^fTTij^srm^Trs^Tnf 7P^ i 

ifM ipM^r ^ 7m 17^ irftiaT ^ ft% >73^ ^5I7f% ^5R« 

175577757 % ^75ff # 7%? ftiT 7755f%t5rTl7 57fT 7FTi7TlT<7f7l ^iTflftfR'ITn-ftf :377% 
<7^ # ^ Tf^ 5T577 7%7 »75i 7 t5g^ 7 » T ^ 5;57 1 5n5n 577I7T TTTcTT f I 1%? SrR:5iI57 ^ 

7rq#5ri7TX? f?57%?ft[^5ft#57T, TTmqftTftflT^^ 57T«7, 775iftl55Tf 5ft5Pf577- 

577577 if 577 «7ffn TTfW % Imt ’f TT^ifti^ 57^ <357^ ITT^t JTftm TR" 77717757 

5*773 5F<T % ^ I ^ f5i7 ^7 575557757 g5ppT ftpar ^57 1757 I 5F5iffi7 «fto ITT^ f57 TOT 
575557f %57f77rft'f I f5I% 575 5^'77f%7fl7K f5l5T, 5^55577*7 m, <i<fi5«5l5 ^ 777% 
7%Tftr57r«ff 575^557 W%Tt I #^57#«fto %o 55OT7,<37tW575i7 7r7#S7I557 5f5775- 
5f% ^ %Sf5K5R5IiJ7 575557 7ft f57S75l75f«5ft% 5775^5' I 

7757 5|!57IimT ^ STftriff ^ "Jf 57r?iTf 5ft <7755755 7f% W t ^ 
f5m ift m 5 *% 7 77f f5^ ffe f55?f^ ft5ft 5t 7f% f5i^ 5R771 S7%5T 5ft 555f 

^N%5riftl 5T55fti75R77i^t557ftiS5577t. ^5^7577*17 557 fi 
5nr«^5% I 

‘«5555ft'% f5i% «7f^ ft[^ % ^ ?7#T 5!57I5!IT 5^ 



?F*tT*rfwi JTfr*n^ % snpff ^ 

^’th; I ?rs5ir *nT^ i ^nr-^nf^, firaf^ran, ^ 

tnl^ f¥r jnFR 5 t#: m: f?Rfr ^ tt ^ wsr ^ w 

;T^f*ir?ft^5rRTm^'Tf^ft5TTwrfh^^^ H»+li|i< f^jwr ^ ^rnr 

51% ^ # fipTT mr I 

im fl)’ HI" SrSRTT % f>Tf%f%?ff %t JRflT ffPR, SI'flfft WR# % 

f%Q: |P< if 5i ' ^TRi'# ^ 15^ i%rr % %)• # 

iR g nf yk ^ rfk r giK %t^riRn'%f%q: ^ i 
^rsRrr # h i ^¥ i^ i w ^ vrs^ ?rc| ftiir i 

% > T R^ fi pr y<? Tr %t gn?iT ^ i^tt firm m ^ i 

WIT wr ^ %!• ^ IT SHW ITT I ’TRt 5^ ^TPf-Wr ^ 

inf WRT ^ inrr i irit iifti %t imr sjt'i ^ if! liicr: 51% t^irr it^, 
■fifiTsti ifrifii , «fk ^ iff fiR w I 51 % % 51 % # ww 

%)■ *T[rlT %!■ ^ fVf'l’ 5lf: 5lf: iff I fllTTHTlIil ^ffo 'jII'O^W^S 

HI" WTT iiiR iKrfli it: mr Tf f i n%t it fw mi n nr^f 
1 w mrf^ %t ifiwr % iT«r ^ir # fm i f fw wit ^ it 
mcr f 51%f iff JRilT %f mft t I 

w % wftn % nn ifii ft 51 ifti wiff %t *ri5ft ^ 
fwT lift fi mrr 1 w it wt iti % fiq ?niT iifei n 1 ^ iri % 
fitj, 1? sTvm '< IT firfiRT %t ff Tji im %t iT«Rii>d 1 1 • Tur^rr^fto 

5rn mr fit? n? irirTt it “5f«mT itimft ifa nf'* nw 

iFiT %t sr^nssT %t if I fim % m rgf li mfr irt ttiFfw ift TTRsfii w % it 
flfttlH^ lT5I^%51lftlimillTm^l5|?^llTlfklTTSftll!lT%5^ 
HftfismTTlff t it lclT^%HmTlft HTHTmUT^flT SP^sSRUtlfllT I 
WIT % fifififf %t aiTT %t ff Mfiftiit % upm ini m igi 
inn^miT I n; fii if if ^ iiifu'c Tim t ifti wn srrr mm m i>t i|H>i»rt 
%fwf %t Hld i iR r irtiiininft iRir^ifr^fhTiin fwtir mfilt nr iif 
wififti f%TiftmiT^tittfiiiiT%iTi'if inf snfirfwi iTi^irmfiTr- 
fnr ^^iWT i mr %t Tin ift ftr % irfii itr 15 firir iir ir 1 1 ^ 

IT 111 ?fti 1 ^ iir w>i ^iirf IT# ^iff 1 ^ srfifllptrt tiK 515 «T5ff 

igiRin, ?e^t iftt'i f^tiffintji) iflrti TRi^t inmtiiTiiTit 
irrfii fi%iT %t 1.1111111 % fiTT fwf I 5it 15 intwift 

^ t J 

f i*r5 ifr ur in gsnt ut mftiR TttR iw wfT ift 

gfffar itiHgvi t ’vttwtfif f%ir niRfrirrBiiSt tiw ur «mifT, 



^ 

’5n!rTT^*fi^W5iT^mf^, ^%?ffsRn[^ 
^^iTwraTT^r, ^fJhi<5msn«?r^w«?ft?r’^f9Jnri ’^wr?rfJrew^% 
<ff^t^!q^?^^si!r4¥'T#WT#^^rmr5pTTtf I ^ ^ 

?«rnTsrr^t» ^fm^TTW 

^ vyi^i<f vr: «ft i # ti# ?%ir % «fto 

^rf^RTf^rTT 55R7: ?flT «flr<> ^ ^?5r ^i« r ^ ^ fqrft^ ^1< ^ ^ ^ 

f>T#<iT#>I 15 I 

^ yfarT^T^# q?t TT ^ feOT TC% ^ frOgm f%»TT %t\X 

5^ 5TO f^’T asm ^ ^ ^ ^ ffTKm I vt^ % ^ffesR 

Tf^ sn\# ^TfTRiKf *Ft 5ITl%f5T%?R' #’ ^ I ^T^RT ^ ^ 

y g r ii ai ^ 'i^5tfPTT^ f^ TTriii^:fimfim^ 

^llP^Pi^d'i STK 5nT I 

IT? *fi<^l^Hl ^fT f^Rmr ^ iHi4^i<+di jRf>?r fti 

^ mr«R: ?T^nraT % ^ ^ *n^ i fSTTRr sfk 

y i fe<< i «(i? % 5frtf ^nTT TT^rmf # f?n? «r5^ TTftprt *Pt % ^ i fsRw 
5n*nm-!T^^^PK^ Tr%^R% ^ t • ’tsppt ^iitt ^Ft ttrm ffk # 
^ ^ ala ^sT % flro[ 5nTr «r|f ^RnSt f«njft 

iFT^ ' % %![ ftnrr i ^ ^ q^q- # grg^!^ # y Ti fi cr *H '| {ifi«^r 

^ qrflnF #?nT 'r ^ w i 

wi ?i?t wtT %■ iflFeRT^ ^ ^ ^ ^ #?R Pm Tfr «n I 5n1%ft%5R^ 

^nm «rf«r^#5r!T ^ # ?ft ^awf «rr«R55^ ^ft <<wj4<.«r stp- «fk il<«riJi4 
«m ^ 4 i 4H4v?f ^ iFgiT ^ OT i q ' ^i % 4fg‘ «m 4f4i<rrf # 
^rtpftyr^^4R,^4ftx;yT^ ^m i 4RT%f^ m^ft gf tT ’ T ffl i rqi % ishT 
#!!rTf5d4%5R^q^fwi ?n^%45r^ *TTftnF ^ qr *ft 

’5Hrff4^^PTWf?nrr,^flTq^T?:q>Rqrc#qT#5r'T^lOT fin’’qftRi5*nT q*t ^4 ih 4» 
«^tq . qi TOwr q5T»ft^’CTtt^4RT, ^n^qn'mq^q?^rfwyt:feqTi 
q>*ft’5r qft trfaqra’ft I ?=4 h1 % stto 

^ <rfqr br ^ ^fk T;[fqprq( ¥Bgw4 )q^ ^ Bity fw bbt i 

q n f%P(ij^4 » « F^r » r 4 ' «T fpr B gg Bi f # qi #t % ^ror% w 

qnr qr# srrt^r ^ snftfr si^f^ srr<^ ffi Birff qft ^ ?ft q?# qpt i 

q.^^iPq iniT^qftqn'qrBTt 

«r»^i «f>t» firoT«ff ^ qtrrnT, ii^ftqrr <f > <m<F$rB4 r» ^ m qr; i qfq-q# ?it 

w HdWEfNl* ^HHfllt ^ 5 I 



^’^?r<rr3n^^^*rm^^g«fJ»r5n^f>5T^ ^l^#?5rTTreflw«P^ 
11^ fi i iitiic qftq?r w >fi* = <T f ii T i I 

»rR^i t?^wK?r>^?rrgmf%sr5?r%'^^5riTRirr>rT^Tt^i 

»rpTTgmt i 5Tf?5n^^ fim# ^ 

flTtT#Tre#^ ^fbp*n; I 

(^?fk3rrTR) ^rsrfW 

^ ^^RTR^rfinff %?rr«rwmWr ^iim 

^wi{ - ^ i ^ # ^pf ^ mr f^ifVOTOp^Ti 

’!TPr5Rr5r^srT^%^ voo-noo gf^r f%?r snFT^ ^ 11 

% fin? 1^ (Illustrations) ?ft 5 ?^ ^ ^ q^nt? f 1 ^ fipr str: t#T 

^|i f5i% uRrfRd 5npfnr 41« wnlf <r WRPdwflr^ (Frescos) ^ Mi 
i i ap R fl^^ ^ ?i5 % ^rt # ^Pm m fli%M’ 5ft s(^m ^ ^ f 1 

M I [^ P'l^c FT % i^lM^ IM^ % 5?^ ^ ^ f I 

fT^1iRf<T ^ 51^ w^fer w Ir ^pr t f^M’'li’T ^ Tt 5im ^ ^ 

y^ivt ffRT f I 'ff ^iR'Tr, *1^ aR, <fk p*T T^a’arsff Mr paft aMr 
I sfk5iT(fti?^%r?ara^i 

ftrMri M#jrrc^^flR!5t3n%f I »?y> if<i p » i»T#5r^ 1 

5iR^ # »rii5*TT ^ aft w uk »m aft anft'‘«ft*r5ft’’i3[ar 5 RT Mr 

^inr ^ ^ *T?aTt ^ asiara;^ ^ «rT 1 «P?ra!^ % gf^rfer atarrrMr «fto po epfk 
ir^taa"aftpaftararMraf I wwk art^srakarftgR# H^a i ^ aft nKsrrrfMr 
a>Tf^—‘‘tfpprMr^tta^f I ^^raftr^Mraart,aftfIrMi” 

H^a r ^ ^ ars^ ara^t M^Mt arenp# f sft® ara^q r aia sifT, aa^l ag a i a 
srf5:,5iarr»fto rpo anfk % a»iiaiw^ t, a n f%fa %5F T % axiriam ^«rf ^apra^ft 
%^^5raTaiRaRrMaaaFff5^mti ^Mt <4ta r aia SFfi:aft^aaftamr- 
Ma Tt r? 5 p Mr % aFT ^ arf^arr^ aa a^arf # ftara aar Mrr 1 1 anj af 
»#T ai^ % am aft 5 !^ p Mr aft a^ Mr aflra: ^f%^ # a^ ^ afsaats 
% M, qar gaar fm aam arMr Mrr I asftar % srfa aasai^ aa arRiaia fRara 1 1 
ufRaraWtafts^aftr^^arMT ^^Mnfi ara#Mi;?% aWMrf ?t«rr rai i MI 
aPtaftartaT^aTraMa5?5^M?faarp%a^a^ai5rT i 

anara aft arar %■ afte’R laif^'^t’ft a^aft aa t?at afr Mr tanraxiJatT Mrr I 
a^Mramr|^«^aaf5fafffMft=^%^ a^Mraft«ft*«ft<>t?a<»ertk#«r<fta 
Mm arTa%aaii;|r?arRfm1a^#‘‘M-5rTm’^''a5ftaft’5?^aTif5pM",'‘Mf- 
man^Sr? fiw”, arrf^ M%Ma aarraft ?f«e%ap^f i 
^ afk aa ar ar anam^ aifp f I 



^iPprra’ ^ 

*nr # ^ fiT 5rrt 

^ ftr^rfJT ^ j «n^ ^ qr t ?ft ^ TR^ ^ qr 

quRs^.^npft'qTfTpft ^Tc I qnft-jpfl-s^i^Ttirr qft^rqf^ffe^tq^sRFr 
ftft ^ m f^ qqr ^r5i% f i ^ qR (Mir^q<) qft ^ sprijq? 

q^w+i4 ^fqRT fw «rr i qf 

^%• ^ w^mr <rr i tfy ^*d«n q\«^l 

It ^ ^qrr qr?:# qr# f^rqqiR qq ^TT^ft «njf^ qr Orptt ?rfqq>R ^tqr ? 

%qqr f^q+cii ^qFqT^H^<44i^^ qi^T^ q^^mf ftf 1 ’n^^rqfkqcqqrarr 
% >ft # qf?r qft^ f I ?iq>ft qr ^1q# gm fq^ ^ q^qr^! qqr# qrr ^ qiqqft 
qpssjr qrwmr t > ^q^qq? f^qrq^qqT^Rqqqq^^qqrtff qqtqrqs^ti^q* 
51^ q?t ^ (fq^) snq qqi% 1 1 

q^qqif qq qi^ t f¥ ^qrr qrqlq fqqqqr qqq ^ tqf ^ q^rqqr ^ 3ft qrClqtt 
qr^qtTt?fkqqqf3RrfffqqjrtqqTfiq>i4iM4t,q^q7^tqfq^ mqqrartiTR^ 
qNt % t^q ^ ft? iT^ qR qrq qr^q qq—q^ r^ss^t ? ?q% qpf fqrff qqr 
1qq?ft! qqtq|qf^#qpTTt 1 ” 4q;4i<i qqqTlq^'%qqRf^ft^ ^ t q7 qTqffeTq 
q>TTtt'!'^ qm Tq ^ tfyf^qqq%'qTq qq q>T qqq iq?f^^i 

qiiP q fq^^ qq % N R iqqq ■fWMqfq ^qq (qq^q i qq» ^ ^ftfw qff 

11 mqq%qtqq%»^i?qfqfqqTqqqqsrqTqf^-q-f^qq-qqfqqT^f I qfqqif 
qq^qqqqRT%tq^fqqrT55qTqqr^|i fq^iwq ^qnrtf^ q R iqq «iqitq r i #, 
q?qq^ ^ qqrqq qfk qqfqrrq q, qi^q snfWf^ wimi qff Tqqr q, qqr qpff % w- 
qfWrqrfq^' q^ q qif qqfpqqqqq^^t 1 %qw qrsnr '^qqfdqf qqr qqq qrq^ 
qfiqqr % qqR ^ ft tqqrrar (qiaqqiqi) qft q^qqr^ qq frq ^qqr gqqq, qqtfr, 
qk qqqqq qqr %qT t qrsff % q^ % qrq^qrq tqRqqr qq qqk ^ qqjft qtt 
qr^qqRff f 1 

qfqqrf qq^sftqqqqqqqt < qTqT«rt^'q^q,?q%qqqf%’qRTq^qftq^ 
qR:n? 0!qR?ft f i 1 ^ qp: ^ qrq t qraw q, qqfpdq % qqq «ff o fq^^< 
qg rq rT ^ ^ q fi ' iiiq qf ^ ^ ^—"qqqqft qqftqfq ^qq? q qqqqiq^qrq.qq- 

ftq1q%qriqqqqfFR%^;qqrf^%PTPTRqldl4*iqft$f^ qqrqrqil^r qRqqf 
^q^qqr^^wqn^qqjqqffqq^^qiqqf^t iqq^l^qqqqrrq^^qf q^ 

^rf^qRan^fi 

^pqrmqq # qqRTf fqqrrtVqf % qw qqq^ ^ qqqr qqq qq% f qq^ 
t;qrf^flT«:qT^qq:?f5q[ftraR^q^ t« t^t-—‘‘qqTrqftff^qrqqqr^'Ttt 
q^q1iiqq#q^iil»RqT^i5tq^ f” qq^: q.'Hi'qqqqfftrar'n^ 
fi| fiwnff %r fqq qf iq qflw, q^^-qrflq, q^raroiqft 



yr f i ^ ^ >rnr t ff« Tr € »T t ^ 

I ?p^fpt ^?rr%ir «fkwf^<pnr ^?^5wr 
ffsm % fw ?«rrTf % sTT'gr m wf »FT 11 w ^ f?t^ fp?T 

w ^rfwr % ^ ®fr ^ f i 3?nc % ?f^ # ftw- 

I t^tT^%?^%*rFrtT^i^fwr«ff#5?iTtI ’PwnmwsTrar- 

f^?rrr«nTf%w?TTi?fiTf^^»rT^t'i 

^ !njw «(ftm f?wf ^ 11 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ 11 

^*ft3r?ft^i^TpTt I t5^?ft5crw!ff 

R«d K Ml < ^« <,'N % 5Rf^ ^ WRTI^ SFt I r«ld ^ f I 
fTJrar ^ ^ ^ 'i?«4«ii^ % SRR ^ 11 f^«nf«uff % sr% # ^ 

11 5pT *1^ M >TT ?nTR FT % ?IW TIMf WT Tpr 11 5TTf%- 

f;i%?R T? ^ TTR wr# JTPft !S^ f Op ^ ^ ^ % Tra% st^ttt- 

^FT^ft 5!riw f I 

^^ff?^% #^T r *F f I Tfroft^r 

ap^ ^ f^TSHT t^iTJRO f I TtOrTcT ^RrRnT % iTTTSr^ TRT ^tOrR 

FTTIFft I 


•—^Rn:^ Orttwfr 
(« igsn^) 

[^ ^—4fto kmi (ftnwnr) ] 



% yTrpRf qrc, wfV ^njqri^, w^r r ^trfg^ gRsd r 

^ 1^ % f¥w iTRff w ^ ^ 5RT pr, ORRmR?r 

SFRTT % #’ ^ifl^, ^rf ^*^r, JR ^cffTf 5fk Jit ^nwr ^ ^Nk ^rt i ^rnNwra 

% ^ spTRwft RRJHJff ?r>T ^ fin ftirt M^r ^ RH ^ jpt ^i?R 

«fk # sfk ^rrafro piT I t^JRT % % jpm ^ ^ tt !R sfjypjR ^ 

?njtt^jff JI' fJTlt sfk TPS^tq^ q?V lilRJTT ^ mm ?fh: SR% tt I TRSTIR 

^PRcTT ^ ^5nTft % ^TJRT t‘JITT JTI^ gflTO |T^ !flT fjRRT ?r>5C 

% fjRJtf srflr ^<rd^1' ^ ft I ^nRJRRIT % ^ ^ SIR 5R I Jiff rR 

fjntf RJTl1^ftff?Rf ^tfrrf^fHSRlf ^?IfRcIT%?RRJrff# ?RT I f^J^'TR'^IR 

ftRitf % snrrfw ri^f'^Jiif # % ?r»ff jM # ^ferf ^ fW fsitli ferr i 

tf<i(idN<«r^RTOfk^ sir prri 

Jitf Tf I ^ ^ M<t ilTftsd^ % f%jf ftt f I 

JfRT intf^ ^R^ gift ?R ^ ^ f, fJIK Jh ' H ' Rltl' 
JT ?Tqjff srRTR^aK ^frjt rI^^ir ^ rr ^ rr Rtf ?fk rrito! ^ 

^rfRilfw ^ f%t JR RRff JFT gRffJT ftRT I tR?ff !flT tjff ^ Jf#! T.|i:i«R | l| ^ I 

RT#’TIRJ^ «ffT ^ STR^ RR t 

jp R y r tf t ^ JltfJT RRTIRR ftRT I WW f%<Rf W ’PtIr JT^f ft I 

•iff SPJR ?ffR, ftR R JTR, #R-RIRW ?rk TRR>r, JlfTRR ?fk ^TRf % JPR- 

Rrgffgry^^nt^Ritr^^feJit i ^t^r^’RTtf^fRT^^RJT^'jrR^ 
<sfr fRRRT % SR^ ^ JTfRTR JC^ t' I 

fRtf ^ Rir Rff ^%flf%^ RRRRt, R«rnff RTT RfjR 

Pp Rif ^' ^ R i TyK tf^^Jr^Rlff ^tfRT%R^lrt^ fJTlt^- 

SPR WPir % fjrfjR RR^ t' ftRRT ^ 11 ?5Sff JpRR W t l^rlR JT rj^ I ^sffRT ^T 
gRPTTIR^JTTfn ’Rf^TR Jft R T M\ ^ iRRmf 

^ STRfRT ff^ TRJff g;fW % Jit RJRml Jpf ^ fw t I vj<lf<R'4, «ft 
JTTT ^ RJR f^, «fiJf!?R55T tfrr R PRFtf f^, irfk llt^^ 

I 

fi PT JRI tf ft ' TItlMK} »|ff RRIT VTSTTRR t • 



IWntaR’Tt* gfhPT ^ 

11 ’nw #?rR % ^T%ir # ^ ?ft ?r 

^i#ft I ^ ^t^H ' iy i Tf # 3ft^ % pre sj^—fipfliT, ?nj5T ^ fisnicgr 

^Ftt I ’fl[^,srf%, ^ ^ JTW Tfe^—fti^ «mT?r 

jsrfer SRT^Nrf^ ^gv r w i? 11 ^«rpft WRTOmf^ 

^^rra" ?sgfr % +ld<iv ^ 'EP^Hctt ?ftT Mi’^^rai *ft ^ ^’tptt f i 

^’iT5fr fr’Rfiff # ^ x?*Tlf, ®jTi|r#5r 1551 

»nl5 ^WToff % ^TfracTT 5ft 11 vai'imf ^ 

fw 11 ^ ^ TTm-f5!? qft <*i<q^n 5Rr i t, fir5TCrT 

w ?n1? <'i'<ii5M+ ^l^nff ^ 3 ^ 1 ^ 1 3ftf^FRT !i^ 5r5^ 11 ^ 

^ ^n%JT-Onif?rT—^id+*i <, i3M^i«*HK, #^—^ 3ft >fl3ft- 

f^, ypTifi*^', 5tTf«Rr, qftffsqMt ^ ^3»rsr f 1 T375?^?n?T^^:35Ti7Ji?5Tff 

'a*1*1 ft^q'n»f|«idi W SHTR' ^ I Sc^T^ ^ i>'!ii't>K 3ft Srf^nTT 3f STP^ft^RTT d^ll ftSiq'jj'fl- 
•Twr3Fr 5!3n^ ft^mr i 

. >. .- . ■ »\. . r . ■» ■ »\ r> _ r^ r> ^ . _. ^ rv <%. ... .■*^» 

|*ITT *ti<fll*KI 3FT *Tf <i4l<4 55nTt ?n^ t^ll^’jldHH'iil 5T«ITMlf^tTOt f FP '33nr 

m ?r«nw m <s«d+di 11 wft irr wT3n?JT^ 

^ >» «cv 

^sif3i3#Far^Twt I f%3^^^aw?pft^PTW'3rrf^gRi^gn3ftotri ^ 
5ra?^%f?3rW3ft7?!ft5^^^| ^ ?R ^TT3RT glTT tftg- ft3FT ^It 

<44^ *Pt ’3¥ ^H«4 ^ 3T^ mS, f^^«M 'd'i'iil *Hiw( ^T ^ I 

«n«lHl+ ^TTRT ^TTr imN34>r<l ^ TTOT 3T dlfl^lld WR aPT 

m3n?t‘i ^ P r <^< ^Tf^t'I ^^ ?t €HTO T , 

?3Ttlrf^, WfJTrJT, ?^5rf3FW, mfe (5^) SR^f; ^^31^ 3P5IT 

^ ! »3i Ml 5R n 3R' qrR3( fttH j di t I ^RPr^3nr^^ #' Mdi , ^rf^- 

15raT (P<1 ^ ft t *f>^l ^HTl’ ^ 3ft^ ^ ^ 

^ wwTT srRT ft t • ' 3<r<cfi3| spwr !HQw r » ' tf tf t^ RVM 11 

13nt iti5fr«(i|tt ^ T3ff yr ^ 3R ^ ^ 3 t 3fl ' < t 3 f f 3PT 

snfFrlwt I ^5[5RT 3 ^ 1 1 ^ m % st% fiTi^i<i(i4t ^fe3ft»rti 

5!!*r ^ t<3fT *fk t3ff # srnanf^V ^PR^r f 1 '3tH^ tr «flT »fm 

%«ffer3P 11 

#f«ff *ft §f*ji<3in, ^>iwri ijk ^ ftrfiRr ^ % f5ff5m ^nt ^s^rwrff 
«rrf3w?rT^w#«ari5t»wrt I >Brfa, ^r i fe ^rftr%#ftyt 33 ^^ig~»rIt fi r fi r a »<% 

% # 353R?raT HT *rf I 



^ #1^ ^ 11 
i«r &i$< , fqfi^ ^ i^g rrar ^ ^ ^ ^^rrpft #pft % ^nnfq^ % t 
snMI 'm # ^»JT5r % ^iT#r ftift % ?f^ 'R «rfw Mf % 11 snrt? 

3pTTT IdHcO" ^Nft ^ ii'j,‘i><''l fw f I 

’Trofim f^Pfw % ^ fSFT *nfn: ?Riffe iw l^wr ?ifsR> 

# 5T^ t, ^ ft t ^t' ^ t ^ 

%srff I ^ JTflf ’Tf^ ^ fi«i!fi5rr ^ «ftT ?nRn: ^ i 



^ 51%I ^ 

n <NHfdy yFgV«T ^3rPT%%f i ^?r#^3rnT% 

t ^ srr>ft f^-f^ sr^lf % <TfTf%cr ^ t < ^ t ^ 

!n# WT»r^ ^ ITR ^RTR ^ I sT^nr ^rtr-^ ^ ^i'T# tt spprt 
% f%T5 W?:'T?^ t— 

l^nsRftrg^r^finrf’n'prrwJTcTTt I ^rra"'jiidc«< ^spr%■ 5PTT<jr 
I isn^?«Trff^ 

3ft ftr^ft t ^ ^ % !T^ 3n?T ffe ?t ’(ft 

3rfr *11^ t • 

4isK^«{lf ^i3^t m wm ^iT «rr I ^ # 5IT% «ft i ^mrsr 

^ sriTO «m ^ ^tr^’ # ^naiwT qft 

*1^ I ^nwra'-^-^l^ 'ii'Hi^ I’WRTT It snspw prr 1*?!# ^iiRg’ ^ 
5r#t|#3r«fti ^ Tft TPs? ^TTTcr ^ ^str# jjnRft^iwr «m ftrar ^ ^ 
t^fipf) ^rwRT *rc SRRT ^*iT I ^ ^ ^rrefhr ^?fRt ^ ^etwri ^ 5T>t i 

^rnmr qi# it# sm ar% trt ^ i ^ Rtf^rriq ' ^ i ^rrJt, ^ w 

«IW?remfW«m »«wi^-i % «T%rR TRT <W # ?ft ’TTOT 

^ ^ iftT ^ «R5T ?TR!fW *fk I5?r^ WtT ^RT^ >lft 

?ftfT 5pT SRR fw I '^tfr-W^r' s^^’TnRT^I f5B%?K?smft <5TRR 

^ «Tnf-?RTir 3r *trr w f«Rt¥tPij^ m^t^R w I vf w i *'^>^«f)‘ # j^w 
WTORiMf *ift «rt€^ft?ft ^ 3ft^ 5RR^t% «nr>TR^ 'TRwr 

^|?r^^*raT \ 

jn^^^frroftJT f^TRRT WR^5«*f[ % ^npRT imf MRft ?ni» 

STR^fl ^ ^?R t «ft, WK ^ OTHTHft # a?^ 3TR^ 

«iRT#fn#?ri|'i fiR-w?ft’fTR#Tf^rer^3r^flr«ffl^ 

rfi^^< f |gi N4 >‘ %' <h<iwk ' &itf «fRT^ w ?!¥ *f’tf^r «n< I 
TfSI^ ?f?r % J f R TPR 'f ^ ^ ^ft 5RT «lft IRT »Wk 

?a*twnff <R itiwi <T »iwr i 

w«d^'^ % >PR"r wi RiR fRTW ’Ift <tr<R’itRi4t ^ ffK 



SpiW TtTTRT 


nJTTi <r%ftaRr wc^ftt r ^ *<^i<»i «T li ^ ^NNr OfaiHHi '^ »Tt i 

spt ^fK^r ?Ft *r|Hdi spT ?rR fRT I sr >1^ t ir^ 

—(0 Tnr^r % ^5T 5m TTTffw % sr% w, (^)f^-m^5m 

r<re«i„(^ridi q- (^) I ^i\K^\ »rt«ft,' ^wig ^ ^ qr ^, wtpt- 

?ra wf? 'jwf % ^iTTor ^ ^i^raTi' spr ^ mr^r % ^ w i «flfwr 

TnRPT 7ft ^^TTT^r % ^ ttfst % JnrMtsT Ti^i^ 7ft 7^ 

fi yr? % 7Mr<f I < 5fr ^sftT? % gg, 7mT?r, T im g r r , Trarr-^ 7^t *r%, 

7ft g rqr' 4»|< 5r i ^ mfir tt switt Trraft f i 

Tims^t % JTRwr 7f ^ mfk) n»i#nm«r sTtr ^ S4t7 % 

TfWT ?7¥7‘77T5r 7m 5^’TH" fTRpimr fTTT I ^ THR TT ^ 7^ TTmTT «ft f% 
srr^ f^-TPTt t%%5r f^remf ^ srpt «nTmf % fwsrtt ^r 157; “TT^TNft th' 

fmf»r fTRT STR I SRR ^t7> 7T I J^TtiW 7 ^^5 rTTT 7? 7^ TRTTST TT' ^ TTRtT T^T 
Tftr TT^ fT^RR ^mTIR fTTT# I ^jTt<ft7 Hf l ^ g % ^I^I7»I< 77 77 ^ 7ff 777 

Tnm TT 4^ TTTTTm IPTR TfT I 7m^ #’^ ^ ^ ^ ^^ 77T, 

f3ra% TfTmr !Errf7 TmTTT 7R7K # I ^ 7ft 5RTf^5r % qm^ Trm # >ft *Tm Tft^rr 
77m; TT'sftTcrr 77 ttt ttt; tstP^+iO 5m mTm^ ttot 7 ttr mff i 
f%77m ^ ^ T^tTf STRTTf % 7 77 77ft I Tif TmTHT 5ft SHTW ftfR ®^t fTimff TT ^ 
st Tt 7^ ^ 4t 7, 74t7 7ft TT^ft ^ TTftT' 7 7TI ?7 7)m7»r<l‘ # 777 

R77 7r5:7 % f7^ TmT TTHT i^fTTt ^7 f777^ 7t7 717—717 5ft 7IT5ft7 f^- 
7mmT7 7i1^775?7^?n7 7T7m^7?5rTt I 

t75i«ft ^ ^ 777 7R5r % 77^ Tft spT >r7l<() T^fTHT f I 7t7 

# 7^7 ?7 7T7 m 57T7 W t <7 75ft TtI 7^ 77f 7 f777 7 f777 *p 7r55ft7 TTTTT 

^r^Tlf^tri TTT^t TfTTT 777ii 7r (f77> 7^ '(|'i|7l577. f I T3[7 7777 % 5ft 3ft7 7 
%77ql777% (Strokes) ^t 7717 f I 77# ^ 5m 71T7 ^ Tlfi^ 5ft 

71757+511 71^ 775ft I +7I+R ^’•sTlq ftR7 5m 7171+7 7T 7f77» m7 ^f I 577# 
%f77f#'7l7%'7r4t77R’,'7r77Tr<77’7'7f7T^aR7T’5ft77ff777##t7t I ^TT 
7717 Tt^’^TTTf^t # 7>^ 11 57# 77m 7 71#l7 TTT 7ft 777 fTTRft 11 f^TPft 
7!#t 7^ #t 7T7T7 ^ t ^ ^ ^ TTrfm f I 57 7# 77 77^77 

‘#5Rr 77 77’t • ^775T (#7 7# ##t 7 717175 7 # 77? TTTT ^ 5n7#t 71# 7T5ft t • 
#7714# ^TOTflRT #k#t7# fTR f77 TTI##! 57# 7?# 5ft #71# 77# #t7ff7 
#t7f#l 57 7#l7 # # 7 7 t4 #17 5ft 7m5f t5r «7iWai fiF#t # I 

#7? Tk 5ft 7t7 ^ 7R #5ft 7ft mm TR *77# ?5Ti|t’, 'mff, ‘#ft5:-7#5ft’, TTfe 
7rn7 iTTt 77 77m 5 1+5^ 7 J5Rt TR ^TM 5RRt + l77*R 7R7 7 #t 7^'^7!# I TITT 
7t#77# # #t fTS 5#t7 Trtttf #r Tt 77m TT; f7!»5 # TTft^ # 7T^ #1# f« 
W <37# % fMf #'7!# 7 f5ff, 'tllfWHrfT', 7 ‘lBi|7’7m ^’35#7#t7 f I 



*Tr*w> srfiPTT ^ sTMigrr 'Kif^or 11 '#*fl<RnT’ 

«T^^?rffrsiW%‘«r3C’T'#t • ^ ^ yrtRT qr p<>i ' <!i i 

^ ^ f^rarar I 

?ra7^ m ^ % wa3<m f, ^3^ ^ ^ ?RFie f i w ^ ^ 

f5r«^wi»nTTt^5T^^5Tffw^5r!|q»T^t»f^f^%^'r??n't f%«Fttff*r<t3r 
»<T< ^ ^itfl 1^ ^ ^^TRPir-^Rrnr % ^tft ^ tI f 1^ ^ 

%?rii^ ^*fHT3fT?iwr 

t ^ ^t^rfir# *n ?»Rr ^ ^ t > 

»r»i#555TnT ^iRTfr^n^ fi^f, 

’TPdW ^!^T^ff % fwT t ^ f^rsr T^cTT 11 ?«Ti'r«f % ^Rir# ^r*»<i< 

?ff^p#3?n«r 2»flT % <1^ fPT <T I ftF^ fty i i 5rai «0 ^ T? «<nfl' ^ 3pnf^ ^sr 

^ JpftiT fir^ ^ «fk TIT ^IfTT I sn^ ftl?7 f««MT ^ !flT ^3^ ^ 

«f)' I wt # snrpfl’ ^ ^ «ik ^ i 'rftpff ^ 

«fk*Pift-5F^?ft5rRr^ 

srftrar ^rrrnft ^f^thpr ^ftfrs^-jrrr pr t • ^rrrnft ?nTr ^ ^ ^sE^nF ^Rr% 

‘ftp-*n^’ ^ firtRR-1 • ^ ^ ’pi^ ^ *rtf ’aw % ^ pipt fwr i 

?a% ^ # Ji^-f%T>r % fw wft glw an' spft»r Iwr i srpft^r a;^- 

a>p wa^ sTfla Ra«r %■ wiafta f i artafr, *J^» a?aiH arrfa ptrI % afi^ 
aigiia> i'’ ^' ^ % agw a?t ap pi wm, wart ^*fWTt i 

af ^ ar^ anaa^ ar ^ t f% ana srs% sraPT ^ ^ apnanr aaf 

faarr % WT^ at I awala a ^ anfeafa aF*ftfy, a^iala a i fwra a a t a a p fl p’tft- 
aPT^af^^f^aiarr^ar^ta^ftsart« ^- aar^aaagfr-^rra aa i aa i <ft aff 
ti af%^a«naw#W^arfiRraapr^^arrt• w%^i^#’3waaaaaftwiar, 
awar ^’sfR WT ■?^aaaria t«a^[f^ ^ aa snw faaran^ P >ft fa w f%at # 
t a a^a anaar an apr apj^ t ^rr <fla ’Fa nyp 

an^l^i yfa'^^atfta> wrasia<FtattaftT[?tf awiiiT%■ 3jf%-faa'afwrar i 

affty ^at^aitaft aat^aia sp sa a» " 41 agararart? \ a aa» ranpnpr 
yjftyra^aa^affti aaro >»ara<! ti ^ yffla» i < # tyy ayp » a^P i w 

aft#?ftf5pifyaftti a ia^iw pp » a » ifia»iO' aflr aw» aft ^ aftfiw 

sranar (^[fttat^iy) t «frf ahaaRr. at^ ^rara aataj % afetay # aft anar i fa taff # 
fyipr % wara aa fiiat aft f%a at ^ aa^ % «Fta at srp' faaaf aa 





^ wn?T w 11 ^ % sr^ lit# «n% f I 

*rTf##1#^^!5rnpT^#sr%0!^5#t^%5^^*if%g-f^ nn#qr % ^ 

r#q^i JTi^ttI 
^ % sj% #t^ «Tf# ^ mr f^rT»r fw 11 ‘f^ *i# «j#f «Pr 'injjjr’, * ^ i #t 
-^TTf#’,rr«n‘^>5R>#^^?^%^?n=i5^f^^?nT5t i tt 

«rr?4ii^^Rr # 3?Rr gm 11 Tr#Yjnit»rfw 

ffTTT ^3?^ ^(rr^ ^ ^ JTimF ^frt i 

*r?r^ T#t?55Tr«r «T^ ?ft ^ ^ 30# gn# #, 3 r ^ ^ «r«R«nr ^\s spf ^ 
«ft, 5ft iHMH*h # Jif spft f% ^ sr^t #1% # ^ ’[fr 

11 «ft # % «RflK ^ WFiTO^r # #t aRRf ^IN# # I ^o tqt?: ^ sp#t 

«ft f^ I 5^d^if ^30?ft ^33% ^ JTfenai* 

j^t ^=5Rf^ 11 r^ ' Pian ##f qr <pff # ^P#t ^ » r ^d^t Tf srRft f i *pt3# 

|T? 5R?# ^ <^*<4t #T®rr %■#?# ^ ^roft | 3»fk ^ 

11 vt f?3?q-?fN^ % spTJR ?n^ ^ ^ I ^ iPT fa«ri«fi^ ^ 3rr 

^OPWT11 ^ ^ ^ ^ ft#t 11 5#k % #■ 11 ^ 

^OTor ^ # 3RT# n? Kft^’ftr % it snriit^niu f i 

titr % ?i#^ t fif%i iRr 11111 i irfi spt ^lii % ittir f • 
?n^fiif^It^iTiT501171 < ##^5111 ^it^ifiii!ift 
'57?^' 1 ^ ‘ifionilt’ % piT ^ IT utt t fe=l ^ ' *ir< *<rMHl*n' IT llt- 

fn ‘iTltt’ ini' 11 151T1TT ^ ^ HW «ft f% W 1 

t < 11% ^ 1 51# <f!l«=IK 11 1^ itlt H ■<|^<4T< 

loi: 1 in t i^t trtr mr t ^iw ti m qiir 11 tit^ % fiif # tmfiit 
#tt‘ I 

51TT sriti iJfi # iirfi flit 1 fur 111 itt tiir ^ f f% infti spit 1 
llllfinigliltlOTfirTt I l^%ifl%*PlTlT,lTF|fllT,?f#ttlllTlfin-«^^ 
# It 1^ % ifiT ^prnr if% IT |1T 11 iTtirii%ii %t ^ ^ % «n H tiir %t 
xft^ HIT f%iT IT # I irirt iim iti n 'ijpot’ 1 ‘#ti ^ in' ?fti#t ifeir 

t«ftT IT ‘in’, Tttiom IT ‘in itir’ 1 f#itififrtt it ‘m’ im I 11 
%t itti ^ % ffiT Ki^ n f I n tnt 1 n %t ifiu Htnr tt if t» 
filTtt^^%‘im’%t^ioc5ftiTif iTiT:%fiiii%tiTnnttf 1 

i!t%titKnntfnninTiirTO5rf*rrt I ii%fiiffiT^i*n^iiri 
ft H# ^fnt mfi in % %ft if 11 ifi irarin 1 # ^ #1 pir % inr f i 
%f 1%iTt % iTTsfti f%iw # iin 1# iitt ift inr iin 1^ fnr t, iiiiT f% 
%fMft» fifiif%tii%itt^ifttf%#<%^5^#^l^^t« 

iifipftiii # €t itiT (fftiit t iiti l%# f I nr %t nr mt- 



»Rr ?o ^ 535 ^ ?nTT ^ ^ 11 jt? ftf^psTK t fr 

^ ^ 5T fm, «R ^ jnM # ^ w«ff ^ 

fern TR%!ntf^^%f^^srf^t^T?5fV«fff%?5^!^%?m5??rr>raT 

t^T ’Tf^ w M+ii^RH ^ 11 ^rrsr ?ff ^ ^ ‘sR^nr’ ^ rt ^rf«n> 

Rfk^t’l ^ ^ RR *Rt gfk t ^ ^ 'wrr 

R ^ % fro: RfR^ 11 ft’PTRt # vwi <5rf^ "^^riff rr JRk ftnrr 1 1 
Rf^flrfRirf ^ ^ # ftns^ 11 

RRFT % fifft % Rft ?r TTR Rft RfcT RW1%^ t • ^ 

T^Tr!TRfHRW^rf^^%^R5TRtf^ ’fT^Jf Rft Rft*l(!ll RTT^mm 

^tl R>«RIR:r<?NR?r:*T^ ?PPR?IT%3^W I R!TT«r «W RT^ 

irrtfH ?ftT 3iT t < ^ sr%^ ?5t#!ft RJ^rmr ^TFnflR % ^ 

Rit Rf RTR ^ ?«;£? fo w «Rm R? R^ram f^) % 

TRPTT |?rT I 5rrf|^t # RfR RfT ^ % f^TS WRT RTRm RR f%RT I 

RT, '^RRTR^R ^ ^HTT Wm 

f^RfnTRTTrRT^^ fRRRfRTRftf I '^’ RTRR^ irfScftR t ^ 

»iN+<^ R^iowr RfdRr^ii % # t • 

5rf%?Tf*rn: ^ tR i iRfi p fl # Mr spAr M f • % r^r* r ?5rt r 

Tft fRRiR T f<^l| 11 ^ RfdPlRd ?»R?^ RT ^ fSi M RRTR ft 
5rHtR^ R^lr fRRf RR Rfr srRRR RT I fR^ |?RT RR M TrrT r R>R? ' R^ Mpff Rf 
^RRiRRRRT (^) %fR^%>ftR ^R< t • ?RM#fRRRR RTRRT^R^RTR^RT 
tR ^tRPT ^ ^ R^ 11 ^ ^ STRRWR ^ RR fRSTR t ^ ^ % Mt 

#RTRTRIRTtl RT^M RRR ^ 5^ RfiR RRITRRT’ft ^ RNft ^ RRRT T^ t I 

«IW<n< RTR RRT % RRfRRJ fR R ’Pitf # RRPft f I RR% RRR M W 
?r ^ RIR ^ RRT RT fV fRR!e RfR«R # R1RTRTRRT RRsft rMt % Rft’ff Rft rM 
RRR T^ ^ SRIRR ^ fJRT RRCR RR RRT tRRRITtf R? f I RR TRRi RRtRR> R RTRRT 
RTRRTRff % fRR ^ rIrTRT M RT^ R IRM RnRR»ftT It fR^ff R p{ M 

a R5^ RRRRft RRTf \ RR% Mf ^ ’rtt RP5,RR RPftT RI^ MrTRT RRT t« ft’gi 
t R R^R RTRIRTR 11 RR 'M RT RRfRR RRTf^ 'RRRTR' RIRRT fRTR t • W 

tM ^T rMrr glw % RTRTTRirrr’(t M RnR?nftT # RRit 1 1 'niMr 

^ RTRRT M RRT ^ 1^ «I^ *>?T 11 % RRR ?ftR fRMt Mt ^ 

RTt'?^RfT?ftt^ RRM »»RR % ^ R l^R gt ai t ^ TgW R R I? R T RIRW # 
RRtlRt l f%gg RR» Rfty RRT% Rff f RRTRRR # RRfiR fiPT RRT# t < R R < f RWHft»C 
#wiiRR^rRRI%%RNfRFt«IMR>'l<iR»t'lRET<l^f I 



iTTOftiT JPfNr ^ »rmT 


% fsrf^ «fl-TR qr ^iw 

tn'-OWR ^’TRTl^ fW 11 ^*«rt ^ % W’FR ^ 'R ^ *P^ 

f«!!555«ftTR'^^^%f^f^‘^n^^?flR?TMR’, 5T ifer’^ ift 13ft ftf UT#T 
ftr^4?ft TT ^5TR »R 11 # «rt^w?: ^ ^ f ’ffVr ^3^# OTq i ^ g w<<i 

^ Wf <rnnff % ^ f i jftrWt’T iT«rr«f?j« ^lit »rr «p^ f i # ‘’rrar’ ?r 
^rm f I % JT# ^351% 'TR5nR STRTTWT’n’ ^ f^T 

11 sft Ti5r ‘«fi'|d % ^ Op?r ^ *nftT wjff f^it ^ 

t>ff *FT 5pftT ^ 11 

^ ^ ^TR^ ^nRRT eN’ ^ ^<5Ti^r< f ’Ttot % tt^ 

^ ^Hi4iK % ?n% ^ra% «if«Rf ?nr»Er 11 ^ wr®^ ^»r ft w 
?TR?r ^ Hd^idi ^*5,3 «r?% 5r?%' i ’Tror%srR^srRr, 

^1 TTiRf^ ?JRrf^ STTRt^R ^ ftr, ^ spT'# !R spT 

^ t3R % 'jitR 3rR' % ^rTcrfr^ f»TK m *Ptt pn TTSRfe^ snrr^t % jnrrf^ 
I 

'^ft ?#%#ft’ !nwf%^#■ ^-3ft^%dJTRftRT»RT11 

?lR-srrf^ ^ cRFTT ^ ^ft’T ^ ^ ^^>>ft-^Nt 5frft^ ^ gScTT 

f 1 ^ f>IR STR ftcTT t fT ^ ’fhr % '#5RTi’ ^ ^ tI f I 

^ 5^5 ^rsfR jjRi(«(h‘<T t I 

^ ^fHpft, WR »ft>r, m^f*R, *»€Wt firorat ^ 3ft 

gRR ^ ^ ^ ^ TI3 R 1 % y ^ ^ iip- pi jTR ft t < f’To 

%‘f^%f^3ftsR’?fk‘3rrTrft’ (^rrr^r) 

fTfPifR *CT’jrr f> 3 it?tt f I yiT ^ ^ ^ ynr ^rff prT—»ftfat 

^rarr#r f • 

^TTR % wm y^%R t f3F^ ggrri fii ^ t ^ >ft JRt^ M11 

«ftinft 3n[?r H?(k?rr wf 11 ^51^ ^ 

%5Rff TT 3R^ff^ t. ^ «iNt t ’iTTOfk ftptRf ^ kPHT k!*lT f I ^- 
jRR%«ff^f!fff%^*rf wf^’TW^riRfSp^ ^?ft^kpff 

3r4^ w % fippg 11 3n|5ft 'ift 3PT«ft r*r 

fiwrMtf^f I vt5rf^^>ft«ft*»€tftwft«ft?Rf 



^ sRTsrar ^ *it t. ^ ^ %■ 

t‘i yirgr % in?»T Tt ^>«!< 'i <tiKl ^ qft 

»FJT*P?TP5Rf%f%^ 

% ’TR' f^?r5n%C—ftm tt >rnr srefer f i ^3?!^ 
^ ^ srr#Rf ^ ^rrart—t—^ t ^ ^ 

f¥ w w ?nt«fN!5T ^ Tf smr—^ ^ ^ ^'TfPTsrre' 

^^arrart I 

«f\- ^ i H» i >( Fr f«(^im<ff ^TTST w % arPT q# 11 ^ ^ 

5nFqrnr«n#11 —‘sRW’i«n^- 

Pnp if ftTRTTWR ^nrr qft irmr srf^ t • ^nror: 

firm ^n%tr, m ^ sfte ^ ^ M t MTN f i 

tf^q^iniT^3ftq’T^^nrpn^^^^^?riqnTfqftfiniqnqT^t^iTTin’^,f^rq>TT’>r»Tf^- 
q^Rf^^n^q^^firar fiffw^ftqrq#f i qi^t^*1^ 
iTRtfl'^ +'Hi+i< qqqqr qffqi«rrif ?rf^ iTffq' ^ Tf 11 ^ qqqqr%5^57 

sTTfiin'f I ^fiT5r ?r«rr IK tiff qft ^3?^ ?rqq ir>r w 11 ‘|^' ^ 'qrfarar’ mr 

'iq^ff % ^ qTfcrar’ qrqq? Jrqqqr % qNtfrq ^qrfpq f 1 

?iT qi^iqJitf % qrfqftqq’ q>t qfk iff ^ qjwqnr f ^ff srRr fqir 5rq# qiq^ 
irnff qff «qqq qR# % M ifqfiT in«qiff qff«(% 7t f 1 iscffqrf^^qrf^RKnjfq^ 

11^ tir, xiqr inff7 w irqiRffw iq#f qn-irnriiq ^ f I ^ ^Rffqr %'q^ q!T KR* qm ^ 
Kofif tmiff ififfTriKtqCf ‘f?qqf % finq’iniK fqq q qf qfq qqr qqri t qf f% 

f?ftiT^fgqiTr^‘#ftq-ifqgff'f fq^t I 

q>R ^ qiffqrijqq ipr qq ®qiq 7Nq<i-qNff ^ ?it7 qrorr 11 qq% fqqf ^ qqrqq 
TR^-^qff qff 11 «ff ij^ qq ‘qsqmq-srrqqr’ qq ^ qq v^ q^ 11 «ff 
infNf %fq^qq^-tqq^rsr qqr qqsq-qrfw f 1 »ff 4ffw %q q %q % 

^ fqq iff f • 

qqi!5-^Tf qq qnr qsT srqqq ^ qqr 11 q^ *Nf f^[5 mqqicn f; 
qfk qjqqRq ^ % qiqqf t qnq ^ ^r qRq # iff <nf t' ^^ ^’*rf^ 
qrrPqfq^iqq % qiqrqqtf # ^ qqi^ f 1 qiqi4 qws'qrq qfq, ti^rt qq>q<ff, fq^fqqr qfq, 
TPff ^,.iffgr4f qpgq qffq, fqqqi^ qfqyrfe qqy qr qiq.r<f 4 qq 4f gqt% qrt 
f I fipaff qKHiH qfq %■ ^jq iff (qqqqiq qfq 'Jiimh %t*ffq ^TOw^qr^ 1^ #5ff ^ qfNr 
qR qrt 1 1 qq% *q^ qq *7Tq ^ftqr' qftt ^fqqrqq?' ^ qgq qfffe % t »nq qif gg^ fti q- 

f^qfi «ffTi^fqrqrqBfrffqq ‘qq-q^’qrqqr^ ifffqtti rqqfqPititf 

in«5-ftpq qqitfi iq% vlqf ^ qfqq, f^qtq»e, q ifhtqq # iffqff qwnqqtf# 



M t‘ I «fh: w ^ 1 3 ft ^’tsiw ft^^fUKcfl ^-sRf^sft ff 

?ft Jif%>r ^ ^ jnj^ # 1 ’ 

5r#r ?n5r ^ ^ 1 1 grrqr^ gft^ % | r< T <:T- 

qi|#^fl!W3a=^ I 5?rferr#TOo tpt,%o TfR,^,?rf?R 

^o TR^ ^?n^ifsi)<fl?a7:^vntti ^ f ^fTrc?!^ ^ntf^^ff ^ srsrr- 

fiift ?nrr 'trt ^ siff mxr<i ^ttot # ?t% srNk t' %• ^ 

?rR?nPSR^J5»T^^W^*I^firaTt I ^TR^^5rfqWTSrf%5»ttfi^t^fi 

wr^f^’^^imsnriTt t tr 

^^^0} ^PRRRTRT) <5ilW*riT ^(1? '1'^i‘MOf ^ •I'liM ^ I ♦tsm> ^ 
#5IRfgi?pff!pt#^^fS5Tjf^ TR ^ ^ ^ 'toft", 

^rTf%%!T ^ ‘^^TCT’ ^ sfNT ir^RR ^ '^TRT mf? ^ ^ ^ I 

t ^^TRIll' WR-SinnRrT # ?ft ?RR JPfW f, ^.IWIIW'b W 

^'TTRiTRT ^ jf'if^ srf' ^R5r^f%5'Tr^^’(JR^nFflR^RnFR'lf^'lR# I PIjT^ 

I '"Tf^' 

^ ^ ‘Tif^r ^ ’sriRT’ %■ ^i^ ?2iR ^ ?flcr-5fl?r ^ ^ ^[Rr! «ir 

f I H?5p Rfe ^ t» ’FJ ^’Tf t • 

frwr ^ ^% 3?R wr ^ ^ TfWT 11 ^ ^TES'n’^ ^ ^ 

JPRT ff 51^ % 5rfk ^ sftT 5f SIRT t I ^RFRT ^ JIR WRft f. ^ ’TT^ t • 

f??T^^RTR w *n5«aRT%^i?^t < 

? 

fi!|t^ ^ ^pf 5?H^^nft11 ^riR^, 

5RT, +-fiwi<i ^ ^ amf 1 1 

^ anfr ^ si^ arr i anar ^ |—jtRt 

f^R anftsRT m t' ^ ^anrmf % «fk ^ifRRfr ^ ^^joff ^ ^E^mft 

arrft ^ fam «r «rf % an Tfr t *»>'ii+r< 'tt ^ ?rr f, 

ft!55 # aR ir% f%wn aft^R % fpff ^Pt f^hrcRT f%PR ^ f 1 ^if^, ^i^Rnr, ai^- 
?R, ^rtWt astnf^, f^-f^ R^RR, 5RT laR^ 

RPRr n«n vs^ rt smr: f^nn arnjPnp mi<€\m w ^ it^rr 1 1 'Tft«R ^ft art ^TfR 
lanf’f ^f, at^f*nt thrir aft aw ^ ^ t ’1 


iRfiWt wwft HU ^1 



^ t • *1«r-5nTH ^ t ’^^1' 

'ftrimf’ ’FT f%Tir sr ^ ^ ?it 11 

JT? fiS ^ |T?’ft’TT?:?ft’T f^l^W ’F’ft ^ fir *r^’F^ 

fi ’Tr’CT»^ ’FHi^ii<> #’nT?r^#^fireTTTrf t 

’nx^T TT’TfT’m fw t ? =sra- ^ ^»vti^T< ^rr’ft g% ^<TT«TTft’Ty?nr gwr <T’li'- 
r5T^^^fe5T^T???w5i^?nF«i^^’^»ft’^’i^'jf^?r^ I ftrt %'m’T JFiH# 
^ft’f’F ftra' ^ ^ I «rnT ^fni^ m tr^ Fft % ^tru 

t I FrTf^’Pft?fkf%^TM^f?nTT'Tf^5FTT^ I T?^ ^ #aK'’PF ^ 

^T«j^ m 'Tf?ft f I ^ft^ft’n^f ^ ftRft ^ ‘’ft’u ftrar’, ^ 'wrar', fim ’ft 
^ ?rrf?r «R^ ftnr f wtk ^ % ’ft Jrff ^tcft i 
^ ’TI^'F f^’T^, ft^’ft^f^%'lT,'^’T^^T’TTFRrRr’lft 

Ti^t ^TRft 11 ’sw srr^ Tr«T, t?, 3qpR?f # 5€1- ?rw qr Fqrq-^’nq 
qr irm q^T 11’Trq fq fqm % Jnnqr w^qrl ITT q#T qft sq^TT?, ftiT’ft ^ q’k 
^T 5ftqq % qPrssr ?rcq^ t • «rlTqRT^qtqq%^ft^q^qTq^3Rq?r’ftfq)%ff f < 
qRT “qrl ^a’nqr ^ q?ff q ft, qrftRt ft qqf qft, qtq^sft^ t ftm Tfqr 
qrffqi qqiqqr % qqqr q’ft qf qr’W qrftq qft qq’ft !qr ?nFft I fqqq’iq’nqftq 
qRpFR q^ qfqqf q ’nrq qft qfprqr, qtqnqf qqr q?t q ^ i qq’ftqr sqf: 
qft'qfqq^’ (^i-^),qTqiq^qq'fq55q’ftq?r'q W,qoqf^^‘»ji^»nqT' 
q qqi^ftq qqqrf It' fq^ qiqffqqi’ qrfqfq^^qt^’qr sq^rqnsftqq^rqqtqrrift 
qq fqqqq fw qqr 1 1 

’nq^ftq <Fqi«F(tt qft spftq qTqqT ^qr qqrr qft ft 1 1 srrftqqr ^ qrar qtfq qq 
qqqq qft % qtqf qft qpft qqqqq* qifq qft ftqr I fqrt ^qqqqftf q Fpft q% qqr 
q fqq qr i^ fqq qft qqpf ^ fq? qpq M q ftqqqt, ftM, qq ^ qtB, 
q#l^ qrfq qqqqqrf q qqrq 1 1 ?q% ’ft qqr'fq’jq' ’ft’nqrrqit^qmqt^ 
qr^ ftqr t f’F qqrnqq q qqr q^ ^»FTq m qqr t, fqq# qfft % fq^npqf sft q^ qqrr? 
fqqr 1 1 qiqqrq qRl qft^ qRTifqr qqr qarqf^qqqr qq TTqq 

ti qfk^’^ftftRftftqqqqqq’qftqrqqrqrfqqrfttI 

wqftqHqqftqft^q#qf>qTqr^q’ftq!q nqsr<qMq qr^ q?t ftrqr Mt qqqqq 
% sqqq qrr qqrqr 1 1 q#iq qqsft-qrFjjr wiqtK ^ qq^fq ^ q anqr qra^ f i ^ 
fqqqrqf f¥ qf^ ^ qr^cftq qqqqqr qiT<ftq qiqqit qft qqni: qqr qq^qfiq «&fliqf qft 
qftrqfNri qft q qRf l q qqr qq qrgqrq 1 1 


—’crar 



3w 3nHT 

SW RTSTT, 

‘snsT ^ Jm aft gr im «rr, 5fte otit V 

npjcTT, «nm R ?T5re! 

am Wr ^ TRT W?ftr 
^ RRTnf 

‘%m aft ?RT f%HKT «n |an, Pht <mm4 i w i V 
*][ai?TT» ’TiRT »r TafT I 

’I anr jiRT an?rT, 

nwT, 

iftH aft itTT WTT «n 5 t w, »p»ifnm V 
qrftT ^ I 


—“ar^aR” 





ijf isrrdk TiaT«5ld‘n, ?n*nf^ ^ ^ i^ld-b sn^ ^pt ^ 11 f^r ’PK<»r, ^r®# 
«t«Rrr ^ft+fMi) sr^ % ^r, ?Wsft 

^?RiRr11^^rfjRiT«jTOr% sR^RRqr 

?T ^nflN g»d ^ ^TPRft 4t I ?^TriRl^^%JTRfTTT^n®ir’^ft^nrfi? 

!m ^ ^ ‘vnr?:?r-w?ft’ ^ ft »it i ^3^% ^ % spi®r t ^ st% sracfri «flT 
^fFRJT-srrf^^r sift «rm«iTT ^ sirmn? ? T gg< ^|cr ft^ *nC i <n9r jt^ ^ 
‘7T«^’ +n(di»rt # 5f)+(jrs«di ^ »rf 11 ^ si^ t *p^ 

li'sj? iiito T i^ TTsftsT ^TRsmff ^ ?rf!? g;RT ^ # »r cR? fff^t ^ 

^rpR^^^^nrsf ft^mt i «R5rTSTRpr%Trs^»rR^fw^% 

<«n^sfi«r % '^ffR3^->nR-ftwT’ ^ f I '^^?tf*nTr’^?n1ff^»i^f5Tsnn5ft 

sftcft % HR# JRUjtI \ 

fqrft HTcftH hH Tlt^ spftHr ^ Tjsp HfcT STfT ’TTH «irR^ % SPT THT 

IHTfl «ft ‘H#ft’ ®ft «rrf# % sr5^ ^ HTP[fsR7 ^ Sift TT®^ spftHT % 'dHRShf 

smff Sj^t fS|IHTnf«t> t h PpH HHT irfk ^ q p TIH % #t#f # t > 

# WKs^^iRdi (Idealistic strain) ^ ^srr HRm t» W sTR^HTfeiT % pthr # 
W Tf STRft t ?—HHHH SRHT Si Rt^ g 

H®T # fiFSTTHH, «fK 5ft^ srflPT ^ HR H^’—f»rPT sTT TR, fWT, 

*RRT Hlf? W HfR H’N', spORTI spfT HT HWT I tp» '<|b^h’ 

Hf# # ‘fVRT-HTfH-si#ST’ ftRNt % #t# % HHcRHT W, sfR *fR HHR 
frr, HH% ^ HT HHsft fH *PT >ft HHHT, HHSTR Hlft HSTHTCt It 

H#5T#Jin:HTfcrrt I Hf fH'HRftn'HftHI l 55 ^ h 1# Hftw # HfIRT 
Jri#t % #'fR # ITRT HSRTT HHf#t|T'<(fR'HRH l^p HITH S|# 

<in T^ HRH fg RT ^ 'TPi^’ Hf^RTT HT H?TfW ^ HT ftHT 11 SR 

*>f'^H^HW'Hl#T’Hf^WHim#HT^HSRrTff5SR%HSR?W Hl#f HT 
Ht#R*R HTI r *l^ wfTTt H HHt f? HW5RT f Hr HR-HRw H HHf, «Rl^ ^- 
?TT, ^t Sift HT# SR RrfsRTF % fif# ^ftHfiW JR# # HfRH ft?ft f I HT fJ# Hf*W 



11 ^3^ >ft >?fT«T-7:^ % ^NnRT # 11 «W 5ft Jlf ^FffTT Wld^lMtHw 

5IW 5TRr ^tf|cr, r^ ?nr»TnTT ^ ^ ^ 5NW ^ fw 11 5l5q^r5 : N»» T ^ ^155 % 

^ ^ 5RRm f^5 ^rsnn^ ^ ^ ^ !T^ T? wr 1 ^r? yac^ r iv r 

% ftRft ^ *ifr^ ^r ^ irmr —«tt wram5rT—^ i «ft ^ 

«Ft fs^JTId '?t^Nd1’ Jlf??rFSr ^T^ft^RT^ft^nKT^ »Tf ft5ft 5ft ^35m 51^;^ 
5nTI<5<.^5Ri5rT ’TT I 5fk % ^ ll^ 5PnCTr fsp ‘?tfR5ft’ ^ 

5Tf5tfe—^ f^Rtm ^ ^ ^ ^ t—qf 

5qiK'T«t "m-Tqqr q?i ^ 5fte wm ti 5=qTqirq+ ^ f i qr q? qT^5rf^ qT5r qff 11 
qrftqt5ft^^f^w^5ftq''^qqR«n7T^^5iq%| i i^q)5ftq^t3ft5rr«rr- 
w: ‘esiqidK’ % 5TnT ^ qqqft 3n5ft 11 ^[qft, ^ qt^ft ^ ?ftT vmK t 

535r5-<rt5r*f.r<jT % fqq^ff qr *fk ^ ^ % jrqf^ qqsq-^qqr i ?5r‘?f5r’ ^smiq 
# 5Tf^ qt q idqi ' ^ ’q f%i, gft qptf ^ % qrw f i 5ft5r(t «nTT ftr 

qrf^ ^ q>^ 5H% I'fq5r^ qr^, ?ft5ff qqqr ?rq'‘^Fqcfq’’# 5Rf5r % ^rsqf qq ?n«Tq 
#q*T ?fqqft q>T®r sjrqr # Tqqr qft arnft 11 qpFn ftqr f% ^rrsr q:^ ?5ft 5f)d'0 
qRT qft 5TqR5TTt I qnft qnft 5flq- ?5ft qft q^5rr qft sjrqiqi^t qjf^ wm #q 
t, qr qroiq ^ ^ ^ q^ ?f5R 11 ^ ^ qfcrfqlq qrfq qnqq «ft TmfqK 

qqf qt# qr qq:^ I' i 

qi^fqq? qqq qft ^fq5nqff ^ fqfw qirmf %qqrqq^q^qfq^ qpjf^ 

qq f ^ 5ft qftq 5ft qit', ^ 5ft Mqdii^ fqm ^qrq mqilw qr^^ I ? I5r fqqq qq 
^ qi«q q!l«R t q^ #q 5>qTqr q^ I 

Jrft qqq; # qn^fqq? f|;f^t-qq®r q5t snrfq fspf^ ^ t • ^tqR qd^ qq 
sqpT 5t^ »qfqriqq<qi qft qftc, tt®^, 5nqTrqqj qfk (^-qK qrf^ ^) 4q%qr 5nT- 
5qT!ffqft«ft5:]itT5rt ip<tqfkfq!qd%t^5[q5ftf^^^tqq^|T,qq^q5ftq?%qnqT- 

q^#qftqqq5tqTqtfw»tqn5qTt I ?[q qtqf % qtfq^ ^r, ^ % «r5ftf^ ^ mK 

q>raqqft^^5rq^t—-^f^rdq^rqffi wqqq‘fff^tq^t?qr^qfrqfq^ 

qpr-qirqt^ijqrfwqftT «rt# qqr-qq ^ qrq 51% i q? qftqrfq ?t qq^ «q%Rq ^ 
fqqq ^pqr qt^^qw qsTT q%qT «flT qgq^ qif^ ^ qqjw «ft5:5i^ ft 

it q%qi I 

itqrq5>5f 



?\»oo % ?£oo f^o ^ 

5nTT f I # ?% ' SF^ 11 ?n?r # 'Trt?nFTw’, 

I <f # ^rT%iT % ^ Mifflu 

% ^ M=5Fr t’ I ^ ^ «i‘*ri4c<ii-5K^ % M f^Rpft ?ft ^«raT 

> f»TTt^n%iT-^FT R P ff % *<dl^^l< ^FTg»T 

’? fit t ?flT ^ 51^ 11 ^ tHf t ^ JiK t • 

*rf t "w^-T^r t ^ ^ 51^;^, I^ptr ?fk ®Tf^r^-Tm 'jw i w srt^f 

^ 'TTt t; !PT wf f t r<J+?rMI Tft f I ’?^TT-T¥ ^ PTltt ^ W ?flT ?nft Ttt 
% prrfinff % fresjrf i 'tTct' (t»r) t ^ sqmai, ^f^^Kdl , f?rr»TTf%^, wrf^, fsR’- 
gr%, gftr tHitHc4i« r % t # ;r~ y tnr ft t f t f i 

5Ft sm-tlwr ®FT >j^*F?n 11 *t%' % mi t dd t ^rwa ^pth 

Tfar t < <PT^ r fip f f t ^ ?tw 11 f^nrpr 

'iT*r %«r, ^ «fk sniit^ g<T*n't tftwf i W ^ ^ f, ^ ?rr«r-^ 

^ >ft WT ^ 11 m f; ttw^ ^rwTtfw TPrrsf^t'”' 

^ +f«*^1f 15fi siPT: ^nfl W(^i41 <;^<H ^ tfwr 

f^^TTf I f1frT^=^Tlft 

snfl^flt srFr:?rat w ^itm-f^tsnr, 
wr*RTt-MJT, t’PK ^FT^^rm fwti 

t T’T t t ?nTr ■’Ttr % ?r%1w ?P*r «n€f 

Ttf ^ ^n>hr ^ fOT 11 ^ 5n»R «i5ffd-^>TW JfTflr: ?nft w’Ti’ff # j^'^ik-srr "ftht 
^ # 11^ 5T^t‘ I *ral7 ^35^ ‘^-^rmT-srrr', '^■'^ftiT', ‘tTrRr*«!RnF’ 

t^^ilt^ g ST F ra i 11 "'f!WnR-?rt»ff' 
^‘Tf<'Wir4df1d M | ?R3Fq-'fi|^ aft 

‘^rrar-wrr'rfftjR^’^tt^^ «rF?im^«Ff^-j^>FT 


* «fo gwti^g r O ftw—^ «ftT fjlfpft’ (feftJT tPFW), «J«» VSV-ttK I 

'tofvqrftrirftfiw—^ift<ftfKlf' (l3Rft^rt?fw),’j«s c;^ i 



«<kMn;«flft>«bO hK^< nfff< r qlr^Tf^ffi si^ffm 

I 

^ %2r # 5rq-% ilr^ ^ f^nm^T sftr ^ ^ ^ ^ 

sr^’j^TRrti — 

"hi f^fsiK fwft 5 r ’Ft 5nf| I 

^ ^ ^ ^ sSHf i’’ 

"smft fH, 'ist’sft f^, fw’T’i i’' 

"fwft snr anf^ f^, f^’T ?r Pnjr i" 

^ ?TSff t f% ^ fwT-g^ 5fh: ^ ^ ^ 3rF[% ^ sftr ^g«TT ^ 

SRRpft’T I 

iHNi4c«i % 5Ti% I «rr?R % qnT®r ^ qjt qrqftqr sfk *rfonFT %• ^ ^’4^’ ’ft# qt 

«rt 5 m'tqi-qw’T # *pr ^sTf^ mr 11 <{r*qc’i-:4iT # ^ ^ ^rar iTFft 

11 ^ f •■— 

“5W ^ ?ff 3 r ^rPr I 

»T%T ^ Tg-4q' ft’T q;^ qit i" 

^’qpT jpt Ffk ^ *R^’FW pr qi^ q^ t— 

"qrr Rttk ^ i" 

* »qqO<4i ’4rirfg^^#y^%^q~q?t^Tf’^q?q1^qFrTt i ^«n‘qft fr’wt ?nwT 

%q;m^^#t’r^'KftRrFrfVqj fjpTvr^t:— 

“»rf?r «Rwr ^ ?Fqq?rr Pi^r i 

qnrqrR ^ ^ ^ t’T-^ qft ^frtlr i” 

*(F<» r<flT<f>f r %^q^^q?Hfw^rq^^i +11 ’4tt =— 

“t^T-qraf qi^, sftfT ’Tm »pf 1 " 

!pfl%^nqT%^-qr^t^qnr^’4t^q:*i^ 5^%t’TqtT t;qr?nj5T^’qqiqT 

-. is, ’s, 

wnipr 

"qnffsr TF# qtft fiM ^ ’ffI' 5 ^ 

vqf qrf^^qn^'^ qn^ qft 

%’ wr fRft qft %qft ?ft 

ftir Mr «rrt ffflr ^ *r qftq Ht H 



qMt ^ «rf?r 3ft 5T 

5^-?PT%-3>T»T JTR- 
Tftr qrJif^ ^ «p^ «iftfT ^ft ii” 

^qf?PRTT3ft'T<l*ti|»i5l3ftsn'<Tt I q% ^ %3|3r ^ 3ft WT^T f I JTTftnPT 

(f3¥)3l ) %33r ^ ^ Tf 3r^ ^ 153 ? t • MimMfd f, ^- 

^f?fw (^fhrrnr)» grarf, »ptt 3^ ^ t' i ^s^tadi f. *n^- 

f^g-Wft-TriT% ftRK 1^^ wft 3l*;i«lf^ AKl FT f3l^ t ^Tpft 
^fN’r >^3? ferr I 3 t«t ?«rR qx f:— 

"JTTT qftr ^ ft%, ^t^rt tr 5«rR fftft i 

3ft5?r q 2R 13ffeqt, Pr % f|q ^ i 

^ ^ ^R ^ ^ ^ sftR ‘^’ fftfrt I 
R«r ft TT^ qR ^ p- fR ft ^nft i” 
f^cRig^pRirt I 5qftqft5nTHR!?fT3rT?ft5p^qRftt5|^t I qftRcTT3ftftt%3«T 
313# ft %33r ^ ■^(sqT ft i g??ftq 33 f, ftftPFi 

3nr*ft?fR 33 R3rR^ ^ t I 

3^5 ftq ft ftftR ftk SITRiRft 3R %r ^ pfq 3^ ^tft t' I T^fft 3l1iJ3>T 3ft 
'ft3%ftt'3ft^'3rTfT^’3T^ftfttq3!Tftqi333i|lf33Rrt; (RftTq; ftR 3»Tft ft qftqtftR 
r^xUR T ^ T % 3RRnr ^ ftq 3nft f *raPr 3? ^rRftPr qftnRnftf 

fttf?!Rtftftq3^t I 3Tfft33 313n3 3R 33ft R3 3r?Sft t; fttr 5^3133; 3%'RTft' 

3S13rC13Rrtftt313ftftiR33533T^33Rftt I 33ft ^3 % ft 31*#? ft'^fftft:— 
‘‘Rlf^l3rfVftf3nfttlft3ftl‘ftftfRTtt'^ft%3?ftft I 
RRt3i^3rfftfttftf3it3ftlRrftfttRn:3ftRI*0^ftft II 
# 31 RIT Pf Ijftt "gRri 3ft Riftt ftift^lRT^lftl 
Rift TOft 3ft 3ftiT qft3ft 3ft qft SrPr Rlftt 35tft ll" 

f^lftt snR3 qjR'R 1 ? 3TP13>T 3R3» ^ fft33iT3Sft ^ 1 ?ft 33 ftj ^ft^'PRft ftt 1 ftt #3 ft i 
ftiT 3133 f3R Iftft ? %33 3l33r33ft3^:STrR3>Tftftfftft ! 313RT 3R, JRITT- 

PnmT 3 *ft ftw-qftrtft ft iV %ftft ftft fftirift ^ 11 irvriPpct 33 3 Kr rrr ^ 
#3331; 3H33ftRftN’3!T133^ft3ft3ta3l3 11 

3ft5 #ft 3153 qq^fPlT 3TPI33 ft ^ ft 3ft3T ftft f I ^ 3inft 33 fW t ^ 

qfcft 3 p R f ft 3fthg3 it fW3r W RlftlW ft lift #3 ft 'ift3R 33 3t 3><t3 Plft33 fft3T % I 
ft3R3ft3rftft33ft|flr33f3R333ftft fftT -slrflft 3^3 ft ftftl Pr33R#t ftt f I 

qft^ m 3l ftRrtR 13313 ft 133 3*113 3T333 3K 3<WI-33-333 3T RFIT f I tf 3 



’^’iRTRw^TRrt’'^^ 

?€t% !Trf«m-#f 5sf^ *n^ ^nft T«flf ^ |r i^-^t irrr 3 % 

VK fclT 11 Ttg ^ ^ ^ jyiR ^ IRTT »n^ t *1^ TOflW-t*T ^ JTT- 

^nr ^ ififejT, *1% »ftT «ft- t * (^ ’frr v«t) 

% ^rra# fararo # 3i?t w+Imi % amt t 

Tt faRRcTT % >rnn t ^ m<^^i ^ «ftfr ^n ^ ap^ ^pr% ^ Msidi 

^ftarrt < 

sr^fa^ftar t ^ sftfMT-TTf^^ ^ i^*<i-5fT{ir'f>T «i»n ^ <iTiq^ «rmT ^ ^nrr- 

^aft^f^t< ^ ^ srVR ^ ^ fsT^sftar ^ ¥a: aft t^HTH 

% Tf%^ m ?f ^ ^J’3% ^ JffFH *R t^ I ^-'3p> 

^J^TfCT ^ #5IT ^ ftan t arifinFT qT-«T%-W ^ 5iraT 11 
^qT®iaaTRRrWt |l ^§%a:^?fk^'ft^|?Rftt «j^'faiHT’ap^ 11 ^'Kf^T 
5iq-arR ^ ^ ?a1anflar ^RT^t I Tt5 mtam % ipfW ??rain-^ ^ 

!T^tl iTTfq^^^jTfipftaftq^ ^'t’tiK 

?R #eft t ^ ^ ^ ^ t ' 'a?^ ^ ts^ t ^ ^3^ ffe ^ ^ 

tl ’^'n^#5^%'fpfrTTWT5IPT,#^'t?anfs£nfWt^tf; #tqrofR-aR 1 " ^af 
aFt^lr^'as^^ ffr^ftM I ^R>tanfam5Rar^t?ltr«Rt^a^^ — 

“aflT^ 5P|-fan:? ^ ^ art ^w, 

m-^TT ^ a^ qrar 75t 3rf^; 
ftrnft ?nTFft p-, ?i#5ft ^If 

aft^ t aff ^ grfJT I 

JHHT ‘ixiinp^n apRT, J’TRt, 

apif % ar ^ a^, ^nnar, jtt^ ^ !3(1in 
‘tar’ tfsiR ^ ^5 aif, ^ eft 

^If faRTST aPtSB aftf? farf^ tst ll” 

l5apg?Tfa?iraft^#^^^^rTt^l aTTfaPRaftfwr^W^^I l 5ftaT^‘f5RrT’, 
'ap^ffapaft' «n1? anar 1 1 gft»m<R afk 'R^ftRa a^sj RTt f "Ttj ^ ^ 

^^T;T?sftftajr%5ft5nnftafk^ 

^ WRPRT^ I 5TTf^ ^ar-fanita: I arfK ^ 5^, «r«^ ^ ^ ?*nar ar^; 

^jq5if|^rtaftaiftaT?ft?R-ma!ft^t,aTap3RfapT?^ 3?r 

aa^%aw a^viftwart dt^WT (aR^) %?aTftr^ 

^ar aift W«?TaRft t ^t ^fait :— 

<* ai^, apsfhf, JfWftW t. ifta^f ^ 



STRT, 9n^, STR fti?r ^ artt ^ i 

fRm «rrtt ^ sri? ^ ^rrtl' iff 11 ” 

^ ^ ^ M^rit *Ji t ftf ^ ^ wf ^ ^ ?f#r ^ 

^ <if*Rr ^npRT fi^ft t • «n^ ftwR-w t ^ 1 

ij#T-’^ w5ri<ir<^-*TtfrSRR»jH ft %t < 

5nT-’^»IK # »TRf^H)JW ^ srr^-SIRRf cRI ^irfH^aRIT TT STR: ^PTR ^ TfR 11 ^ 

f^Rt»r »nfk ^ ^ ?<TR ^ Ji|lr 11 ^ n 1 df<«R 

sRT 5rf«iw?: *fk !rr ffcrr t ^ f% ^nftnRRf m % gr tq R * !^' , <re«rFit 

»fk JRRft sift ^prnRT ^ 7 ^ t • ^ ^ 1»T ^ % 

f?P7t»T-5r^q-^?Rsm^ I qr ifi»i gfk ?tpr (trt f^r) % sTTm ^ h rttt , 

%S5rf ^ f^ST ftRT fRT 11 :— 

"ftfii: ftfifK T|ftr 

^rtlf ^ Slt^ ^ spfcT ?t I 

'Iw’ 

3r% 3rf% wfsF ^sF «ror ^ ^ II 

IfT ^ ^ 5R?Rr ftit 

^ fr fiTTR ^ 5!^ !Tf I 

»fHl »fHf »fti!T ^ SR wzft w»nr, 

TRT^ sfjff »frt| *lt srfll” 

5^1% R«T ^ ^ «flT srft t :— 

“ll ^ ^ <t^, 

M ^RRicr f I 

f^rfsr fipT ^Wt M 

sTRrOr’rffsrRT WR^raft- ’^'wRfii 
'srr^gsr «ntt^, ^sarpEt fRcR 

ft*R ST ^ ST msj f l^ I I 

ST ^SRT ST TRTT 

s^ RTT ^ sr irts- | n” 

^TT^sffsr-s^siTTI-^’Flf^WTftT^ sitf ^ RW ^ ^ 

^%wwsRwrf I ^sNt^^i?#ff«lsf33rc«rj»?tsT^^ftTrasRr^t«?Ksrp% 
vr ^ qfsRTspF I m: fRrft^r ^ «n: ftsrrr sr W |st % fspftiHrtsT «nc in% 
fi «R5; 

fT sTf# ^ ^ t ft ^ ^ 11^ f^-ftRisR # ^ wfirv s» 51 ^ 
ti »r%i»nT;»igswr»¥»T#gg< tft y qif»d ft<t Ttirfkf»rp&fff#fttippft 



^ *PT \» m . 

11 ?«ra--whT % sj^ ^ ^ Or^ # 

^ f I *Tit T?: fq-^rerixnr ?^r ferr ^ ^ sfk «PT 

«rr<n¥ ^ snjrq-I 55 ^ «r ^ iNsr-fsarifl-^ qr ^ i 

*plf 5rH«iii+di ^ 5T^ t spr srnr: ^ra% ?r ??Tt sraK-^r 

’juf «fk <R 

^srimt; fS!^ ^ ?rr3iwP5rr ^ 'snrft 1 

TrfjpPT ^ WPT f^njT I sftr ^rt%iff % jtr^ ^ ^Rt% '^s^rrft' ^ ?fV^ 
f^ ^ ?^PTrr«r^ % frT«r ^ jr i r^zrt*? w 5 ^ rPrt 

sift wr wr t ^ t:— 

53 ^ ^ ?ft^ >T*T-^-^I%, 

fT€pftf^nTHf3ftg^#f|%^jft»rRr 1 
# ’g^TR ^?RR ^ >T^ irff, 

ftR^f^5pfM€^T>rRjftsrR I 
f^^-fsRT, 

?R 5R «FfT >TfS{3R q- 3>e|^ ^ftfR I 

^ sji #JiOr ?ff *rtf «rfT ^ sPc, 

»ft^-^>^«ri^?flfl?ftf5RRt3rR 1 " 
XXX 
^Rrt^PM ^ %'^TR’JT spt ^3RR »RT 11 
^flNfrt i (’TTfq^) Trf^sprR^^R3ft'^3ftitfVi:'5T«n’^f^s^?mR«r^ 
^ ?Rnrf^ f^ittwra" % ^ "^-prf’’ t' ^ sik ^ f?S 

^’Twr?’in;qTfiRn'%sr%^ra^?r^fn't^^R5TmT^^f I ^ ^ it firf^RT 3 ft 
*I>T RTT 5R RR t fRt «RfR^ % R*R 53#*Rr ft RR f I 

(RSftRfir^I t •— 

"R 5 T 1 RT t, fTR 5 J ^ ^ ? 

^ ^ 5^^ spfl ^ ’PTf? tf ^ RRft iV ? 

tfett ttfl TflfS %fl’RT’T ? «ft ^ ¥t S5^ ^ ? 

’fttli ? ^ 5 RKft 5 > ?” 

XXX 
Rpm (TTR) <ntfsRRT (fwr) %«JTRtR5rt; ^R*R^^tl*5»^- 
RtR|f«RWf^*rt| I ^Vrt^rttTRP’PT^TR’T^t 1 ^ptttRtk- 

R RTT RRWr "FT ftRR ^ fR t ? fRiflfR ^n1«RT R W ^ 

fSWRRl RttirTf Rirt^ tSTjpR Rftrws^t RT-RT^t FfkRT 

R Rf«T RR11 ^itR *I1| l|:—- 
t* 



“TlfsTfr^«TPT?R^f 

?JTf 5R#, «r<yi^ TW ^ ®Tlt' I 

f 5rR «rfNJ t '^’ 'ncft ^ w?ft wl' i 

!Tm ^ ^'‘, f^*, ii” 

f^JT>r#'^*T ^ t *PTT®r ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ «rf^ iTfcT ft 11 ^ Ml? ^ ^PK«r ^ ^ ^ f^m 

(^tstr) #(55nfl^) ^iNR<ir(f^^) ?¥ ^ 

fw f I 

^ ^'#ij MM tr^F ?Tcr ^ srcftw ft^rr 11 ^ 

M'TC^'t {wm^) «FT5rfM>T5FRrTt I f»T Jiff TT qf IMfq 
?f>FR I ^ ^ "jW % MT fM jfiT fM I MT ^ MT fJT 

Jif ^7 f^<irT ^ ^ ^ f Op ^ ^ 

srOr^ y^«<r?ri si^^tt't 174^rff ^0(^7 % ^ ^ To fwr gfj- 

SRR ^JMT1^ ?T5r t 'JM ^ ^ MT ^ 5M ^ ^ f[?nc7 MT 
11 5M' ’Tf5rr MT fMT 'flk44fR’ ^ MM I ^ m t t|5ff ^ 

t ^OpcT-ftMT ffti Ort^-^Fwr m 'iftM ^ % ?r%fw wt ’FfTM 

^ ^ ^ iflr 

Mff wt ff sr^ t ^ ^ ^ 

^rfMTt I ??r#f^?5rR%^7 stm itt ?r7 writth % 

?Mrrf7McrTti wf^7 

^ Mfr tf Oiw I 





# WTO 

5 ^ ^ J'E? ^5 *TO» 
f<»rc ^ ftcTT q?r, ar.^'T ww ^inr >ft , 
wmr Ht I 

^ «[fe %, %, 

pj vtwr wk ^ %, 

>j? srr r^, w-f*TE T^ fRnr ^, 

wnnn q?nwT '•ft« 
^ ^ nw ^<fT, 

wftr, fgq "Pfiwf ^ 'sm, 

3rf qk ^ q' jf, 9TO qv wf^ ^ »flr, 
WTOT «T!miT q> I 
?ra ftw ?cRT pfi', 

«n ■qiffTT ^TTHT pft, 
r^, qr wiq sniH q^ , 
^ WTUT qcTOIT ^ I 

qq q^ q qkq qtq 
Wt q? q qmt W 
qqsJqqftpj^ft, Iqm^qtgiffqT^lft, 
q> qrqqr qq>5R >ft i 
qq qnr qr qqr i| ? 

|TO, gq, fqrqx wrf i, 
^qigffqqqftqqt.fqqqt qqM , 
^ frmi vRTfOK «ft I 
fw ^ fq^ «Rfq 
qq >pT qr qn qiq ^ ? 
qqrs^’^qqptfqq* ftqi ijqiqi 'qTT ^ ? 

qft qiqqr qq^nc «ft i 



fo ^ ifenr-irnT ^ ^ jtp^ ’tNY qf# ^ ?i?r ?p^ 

’Ts# ^» !r ^ 5Rff^ g m^gm^TTi 

tr^ 3ft 5ft^ ^ifRJTT »ri^'t v(tK ^5<ft7: ^ f^^rwn % qfd% f ^ f?!^ 

^^^^,^2itft>#3rFi%|fiF^^^f%cnTT?Tf^?=m^t' 

^ ^ 51^ t f% 5ft>r ^Tfr?»n *rr^ ^ f^rsTRsn^t ^ ’jwt^ I 

?flT sHRt^ ^ 11 JrMt % Onrf^T ^ ffiij^H, TfN^ ?fk 5tfe?H srrf? 

% ntf^ ^ W SPT JpRT: ^ 

f^rariift w |, ■'iT^# wr % f*^ % HT«r 'ttt «it sfh: 3ft ^'»r to to 

#5!TTOt'i sihstjt mf? % frorr ?ft to% fro # ^ gf to f^roKt ^ 
#>fnT>T¥Tfqf M «rTOtTOn’%3T?T^^?rmEqrrf^^#xnrofw^m I 
>rW ^ TO % ??t rwsrcTT 3ft ;3?| TOtr^TOT# 3rnRT^t> 

^TO ^ TOT 11 ^ TO TTO ?TO TO 'Tf^T# ^ SPTO ^ f ^ 3 ^ *P^ ^ ^ 
TO^f^ ?TfTO^#T 3 ifrrcrTO 3 rrTWS^ TO TORT TORT 

TOTO srro ^t *rf «ft I ^ toit 3jft% ^ TO?r> ^"tTO-^iftf^ 

StTOT t, TO^ fTTOTOT ^ TOT ^TOT ^ 3rRft f 1 TO% TO *ITOt # ^ TOt% 
TOTOT Tit 11 TO |TO% TOtT ®fft Wt^-frTOT JT^tT ^t^ ^ ^TTOT 5I1 to ^ TOl% % 
% STTO ft t I 

TOff^ TOVt TOT’f?T TO % TOT TOt ^ TORT 11 ^F^^itTTtfW TO% 
TOT ft TOTOTO t > ^ % TOTO #it#3rTO'^TOTOft^ 

^ffT'^t I ?iT» f^t <»I ^\»|4 ^ 3 (it TOTTO 11 TO# IRTO TIR % M # TOft 

«tt Tnprr ^rf# f i ^#t% ^Rrtt to? ^ift TTtT # ^tro to# ?to tot# | «ftT 

«rT#?T % TJ^^TTT TOTOR TO# TO 5TTOT TO# f I fTO TO# #TO TO# # TOft ffTOT % fTO5 
sriTO «T# I ?#t Tri#STR# TOftT TO# Vt ‘TOTTOT TO TOTTO»’ TftT ’Tt^t TO# 3ftTO ?# ‘TOT 
% 5RI»t’ ?!f# f t 

*P#K ?ft it ^ *ri#t #t TO^TOT ?# TtIfTO TOTT TO# 11 toRt ^ 
it Ttff# TOTO 3# TO # TTfronR ^irof’T TTTT # 5T itro: TOtfT TOT TO # 13ft TOT, TOT^ 
TfkTOmrtl 3|ff?R|tT?^i;'‘?TO«r5tr^5ft?r3ITOTO,TO-TOTOTO*rtTOtT’’, 
?it «Ti#t ^ 3# i—'rofro # 3TWt 5#t TO TO? f#TOTT # BTO# sr^ 

TftTTfartl TOf^«l##fJ|#f, ?TO#TOTOTTOt, ? TOIW TO ? TOiW#f 





m i” tw? %T i «iT5g 53 ^ ir^ # srto fm ^ ^nrarr 
ti tt^ ft;^rWt^% ^<!{<<yi T M<:*< i wi ^»frc gfH [! a*<iiiii '% 
m ^rPsRw mit tI f 1 ^ ?pr ?fh: ^ wf % ht«t q# ^sra % 
iw 11 ^ ’rf? sTR w rnf^ »T^ m ft'STRwt ^ fwrr 

^ ^ ?iwr t. ^ (#5r*rat5TTf % % >irPTsrnr st^)— 

TT ^amr w ^mr 1 1 ?r tr fwr ft f • Jjf sJi^n-?fk-5ni1»TT- 

’5*ftf^-?f^ 5RTFT !ft^ W^ilR'K % ^5ft H^nPTT f I 

'n *5 ^ nw 5 fk ?rf^ ^ M f^iwr wnm ’^rrf^ 1 ^ 

^TTRlRf^ (iff^sr) ^'3rTrvftf5|^?l^, ^R^*TR%^?lRflRf%^3RT^ 
TPffsptf^pTR^f^^^^ TR ^'Ricftf I # eft «r<?rf^K ^f 

^ 5T^ ff^R!^ I spt ?riT>j% % R«T ^ ^ ?ft^ ?fk 5n*r t ^ 

?jr5IT3JT«Ft^l#^rRftg^’lMt^2^^^t ' '^^^^^WRftW5rRrf>TT 
'snpr t, TRTRT % #■ tnr ^ ^ trtrt f>rT ’^nferr t. ^ 'll# *ift 

^TRt ^^TT, TRTRT ^PT ^TRT ^THTT —STR ^ 5 T^, SR^ 5 |t^ ^ «fk 

>IRtT#, gP^-qTR I W ^ I Hf spfR?ft ?rRRt ^TRf^ spfeTTf cR STR 

«r?^=ft t ^ apt ^ m€t, ^5T apt RRft cRRTT, STPiff ^ Rf^ aft^ ^RT faRT 

sraftar ^ ^mr fRCt^ft RaR ^ 11 ^ aft qTRTRT % ^ WK RPR *TRRI1 ^ 
^ % Rft ^ ^ ^^ ?R % t ?^ta: Rff# rt# ^ftJR 

^ RRRT % RR RTirr f I ?RR^ ^ R ^ R, ai^ arr^ apr RT f 1 aft^R 
apfR arRJ% RRf, ar^l RB#RIRi>ftf^ 

^R^fl Rtfe RTI^ ^ ar ^ ?fR?T Rm R Jr%ft^ ft af]^ ^ RfR 

aTRt R RT ?R MRTRf ?Th: R^R^t % ^ RIW Rf-1. '^ft «fk 
t?ap -^fR t I ’Tf'^ ^ ’T arRt % RT R RT RtRR Rf ?ft apf ^ |— 

“Rf’Seft#arT|,?ftTt^^aTrW r Raf t? *! I # ^Raft RPT ^fta: RfiPTR % R^T ^ «R- 
flT—aif Rf R Rt t 1 ?fRt Rar #■ RR % RTR ^ sfk RR ^Plr arfTfwf^ ^ R^- 
RT R!R% a^ f, Ra^ JTf ajR Rf fRT RR atff RPR I R^ RTT ^ % R^ Rt 
fzm rI" % fRt ^ Rlaft % RR# aRR RrfR R, «fta: arW aft RR Rft % RRR 

^ RtaC ^feRR ar RT fRt i|R RR apt ?fta: ^feSRR 11 fRt RTR RR Rk RR 
r 4-RR^ i^RanftRSrt I 1^-RR RRf^MRRRRT RaRRf f fRRRfWRR 
firartR RT fif r IrRWH tn% f l Rf RR^ ffe # R I R af tR RRR f^-Rf t I ’Tt^ 'TO- 

f!Pfjt^.R^^^R^-RR^tRRRRRt^^^3^ ffaffR a^ RT# M ^ 


' Raft Rat aft, fRR fRR anar i 
anaft i^fR t Raft, ft aft ft an? rtr ii 


—Rafta: 





c?0 

11 ^ ^ fMr??iT ’TTsit 3ft ^ift *r I 3n|t ^ 

TT 3 ft ^nftr sift ^ f ^ 3 nf «ft I ^-^rra^rmf »fk wtr! ft f?R 

ijft^ ^ ftftpftRTt ftR?R ^ SI^ cR ^ SRT Of *F^ fl^-^^TRT 

w WTR inrsrt • 

srhft- !ftT ^Tt ^ siRT)- 5ftT SFTsft ft Tof RR % giRsp f | ftt ft sp^ | zf^ 
^ ftl t' I ^ ^ «pft—^ ft «ift'iiw ^^nft f I ^ ^ !p?rT 

fftesift ft wsT t, ^ Jiflf I ft ^'t^’ t’ I s^ftt TTTW t ftp 

^35|% fftftft^ ^ lift grpift grwr ft 5T^ f>rT ftk jt^ f ft fttft 

^ ft ^TR-sTRT^-smjft «ra[r ft ?rT«r ^fft 3rr?ft f i 

‘sH^siR5=srfRq7q^’ ft ft wftf ftt fttT? ^ W t I fft^TRT ^ ft ftt ^ 

'RSTiRT ftt <i4s!fi'f*pdi srnrft t, ^ ft 'ttstiri ^ 5Rr fttr ?r ftt 'trirt ft «)CH< 

t, ^ ftt ^ ft 'TftTO' ^ ^nwr t ^^ wrfft^n icr 
sift, ftk ?rr*nFR-sRft^r^ ^ sqrfw^t f, fth ftt ^Knm\ ft 

f ft«IKfttft?F^^-ftN‘ft3iTftf I firift^R^ftf ^3rR^ft?nT-f:^^?Rr^lTft 
ft ^f^srftprt I 7375 7 ^ 3nft ^ ssritt ft fftr fft^Rrmf, ^Rnftt ftk ^iRpTiftf 
^ TiT ^riwpR? ftt^FT ft' siff+fftw OTfftr ?flT f^-?NK ^RrlT t, Tlftfft^ iftT" 
spr TTfrrft-^-siRlIT-ft^ TRftt-ftk-TFftt-ft? 77 5117X31 TTTTT ^ ftt 7^ ftlft 
77T I 7!7k 77 TTr^TX”! TFt fl? 7T7T 7 t?7l7 7? tTXT^TTT ^ SRR tTiTT f I W17 

ftlftf 7ft TTTfftW Tlftf 77 73^ 77T7T t I *rtftt ftt ft ftt ^ ft 5IV^7K-7ir ft 5177 snW 
fttftt7f7ftftl TTftfftftTfI?7I7T7Tfft7rg7R-7T7r7^,I?7?71T7Tf77I7!ft57t»'T^R^ 

7ft SFR 777 77 S^T? 7717 7717 t < ^ ft 7% 5P7T7 T^ft f7 7<mr7l ftt 777 771 ft 
7T3r777Xftl f7frT5fk777Tft^^77ftt^feft'7ftt5I7777Tft7ft77rt'I 5R»J- 
577T 7 ft ft f?*=^-7n% 77 TRTT) 717ft f I ’M^O, 51^ 7^ ^ I 51^ 7I77»X ^ iFTft 
51^ 77 Xf f ' I 

77 777X Tfftt ft ff3R7-5rF7t77 77 7lft7 7>fttX ft ^ TiX fTTT 7T I TffttX ft fftft 
^f^fttftftTfspXTTfftTftlf—'^f^Tftlf 7 Tlfft l’ ^ftt ffttr ^ 7ft 7?^ 
77ft775nft7f77TI Tlftt ftt ffX3R TfTTX Tft TTT Xt | fft ff^ 77 77 77 TTfftftf 

ft^t' 7X TifttX ft ff^ 7F7 7ft ^ 77 77k 7^ 7717T11 77 ^ ftt 5fft77 7 
71^ fljfttTfffftTjftf 7ft ftt7 77717 ft fftftffs^ftf 7ft ^75277X11 I 

Tiftt ftt 7f77-f^73rr TT^tX ft fftftt 777X TR 7^ I ft 717-77 ft ^ 7ft 77% 
Tixft ft" 7ft fl? f, 71 TftTT fftS 7T711 TX 777 711 ^’Pt 775 ft 77f7 ft fftft pxf 
7X ^ 5T77ft77 XITT 7I%I? 5177T 77ft f77 ft 7^ 77 7R7 itTT TTTTTTT ft | ftt 
7J11^777Tfft^TWfttTHTfttftt 7X1X17 775rf77Rt7T7ff? ^fttftlTTR 
77Xirtf7 ^fttlfftSR 71171X17 77 ft 177 ft 5771-75717 7ft 7? 777 X|t I 77 
ft77ft717T7f757Txttfft^it7TlXrt« 7T7 ^ ftTT 777 ft 17 77i(ft TlftmTWT 





^ «i'srfa^i4 sRRTr ^T. 5?fr% >Tf^ ¥t ^ ^i ^r fe gr Tf t • ^ ’sft f ai f 

Tf «i!T 5Rr awf % aw *t|w «ft wr inw ^ a^! ftrc ^ farr awr ^ 

w t ’ afi?aT 3ft >ft at WT ? fanft argrat ^ |? ^tanff ^ atf ar^ 
aarrar an fw ^ sraar itar aarfa 'rwiWT % ts aa^aar % ^ ft aaan-1. 
aawT^??Fft3rfea 1 1 ff^ atw aft afiaa aifaa aaa> at pr at gar, ax: a't 
aff aa> t f*p arm ft fPcaa-anataa % ’ja'ifa ar ^ awra a a? ak ^ aw ft 
aafaftfttjaatraf a>TaTf ara i 

aicT-^aara fta ft aaaa ar^ta ftt aa-wawr arr fata aia ari ffta 
sa a w i t ft aw ^ar aww fftar t aft aaftt afea aaw ^ arfftr i ara 
^ aaaa af at aa ar fft aa-wawr arwifwa? apa ft atar ^ 1 1 aaw wa 
araatfttftaaawf arataarf, faaftaaw^af arft f atx: aiawaa ^ awa 
f far ^ arar 11 ?atfaa wPaaf ftt af^ ^rtft % — 

^ aft arfaar axat, faa ^fta aarar a^wt i 
ataff arft ata afftanc, ftaa aaa araat fit u 

Tx? 5 aiataaw?aftfaaf I aaftt raaK-|fe ft It at ^4tT aft aar ar 

aaRTf fa aa ft af afarar at aaw arar f, aa^g af a xja aiar aiffi? fft affta wrr, 
ata tk faaa ft aara a anft-awt af tk ara #ft faaar-aaa f> arft f i ^ aarr t 
afaa aaan: aar ar aija aw afx: awar aft f, a?^ faaar ft aaaat aft far a?^ fa?PR 
ftt fara aa aaw ^rar f i aiai' at at aft aa? f' fa at-wawr ft faar aaa i|t aff 
aaaaRTi faratararalafaaaawawraaafaxxgffs^-aa^aftataarfaai 
laaaf, faaftaaxRfakataaaftaftfftafawaft^ttaf^aararaftcftataaiaftfftaT 
gfR?r ft afawa tk ftif ft ^aa ft ara ft aawr aiwil?a«P awaa ft faa fss aaaaa 
tt gaa ^ aiar ar i 

a^awfttaraaaaRTf ^aaawwawra^ftpfaaarfttf^afWT 1 affaaiR 
at aaraf ft arar i| n^a at aa ’ja-a>a-faaiaa: fifaar a ftarr aw ft fafaw ^ aar 
t, faaft safta ft faa aa^ft affa ft ataa-aw aw fft aar f i pt, at ft aw 
awrfaaa’aw-ttawaaawwfftaraftaawfwffttkatfaaaaf t» ttaf 

aft ffe af akaa aa afaa afa faj aa aar 11 

aa-aiam ftt ffe af arfft ft at aa aww war arar afa fai wwrfa^ tt 
aatfftft faakr t a k f ta f ft at aa^ fia Tfaif, tk akfw^ aw ft ^ 
araat swia awar anrwa: aw Iftt 1 1 farilfti ai^aafi atf a wfaa tt ftkw snw 
awxta!art*if *fTfttMtaft«WTft«tfftfftt 1 ax-^^a arafttttaTfaaraTffi^fft 
arw ft taw aft ait aaia f ftaii aw i ftar ft ^ a^ ^ tk tiaa a tft tt aa<>Ta< arfti 
iwwaaiaaiftf aftxnw-^ftsrawaftfftarawftfi anrfft ft at aa fata afa «iaR 



*n5TT ^ eft ^ ?«jk ftsrr “srrfp: i % 

^ feRn-^ w!T^ f^n'^ ^r>R If?: t ^ ^ ^3^ *pr 

m i ^ fft# ?r ^ wTw^ft vt «rP3T 

W^«PT^rRft|r5P??r?j^?fe^^erfs?^5twtI ??r?^f^5T^f¥ srrsr^ 
ft«r% #■ jft# ?nr« str s^mr^ff % ^trw ^ ^ % ’ftft ^tpnl^ HV^Rfr ^ 

#5# ^ ^ FTsj Tfr 11 

srr^ ^ # ?r«nc*raT^ wtn ^rtRr^ ^ 5ePTT fs^ ^nni^ # ^ 

^rf sF^spT^ff^^T^inppg- ^ JT|T^ f%$Rff «PT an^frf^ ^rPT 

^ ^r ^TTOT «rr i spmf n ^f^nff % ^ g^ T^r ^ ^ «#k ’t 
^## 1 Tl^!?5pp5Frq^npTOT^|T55NtT#l?^5ftTq^^r^erT?iTT spt^ I ^ 
^ ^ fsReT m ^ f53[^ SRrarf, % JK ^PPpff «fk ^P?TWf 

^^ fqraf?^ ^PFeTT 11 r3RrePr^feRT^5T^fsF55T%^tTf ^ IJT^Snrrf^RT^ 

^ ^ ^ ^ eTT 11 eTT ^ ’OTf ^^RI •T^, «PPI> «fflRI t • ^PT 

^ t % ?n*R ^rrfjpF ^rffeRt ?T5r%TT ^ «rT^ I ^ ^ «ri<<>< wrar 
cR^Rerf%^«Rr:^^?^:spTMt*f^^it5ft^-^^5pnr^ I f?ft cPT ^ TPTT- 
^ «flT ^ TTST-^ spt ^-?ft ^niTTf^ fWTOrmf JK Wf^ % JHRfr #■ FPIRT 
<Tri 

'Rj^»rr^t?g%i?^'Fr?iK?fh:^’R|i #ft !!ff, Tpr^f^ m w 
’Tt inwrfetRT vtprt ^ sr#r srjtt f • fii+Rd t ?jRt frrf *^t ^ 
«TT«rrfpPFWT ^ ?0TR 11 *r^ ^rRw t ftr ?fk ^nif ^ ^ ^<jz ^nror srrar t ■^* 
5ft% 5Ft ?ftin w 5r^f%er ^tph i Trsnft^ ^ ?r f-ftf^mt ^ ^ ^ 

# TmtRr % it' Tft ^4 ->trrt w ^ f • ’a^jrnrf % ^ 

f%JTT 11 ^ ^ ^ Tr5nfl% ^ ^-'*imT % sr#^ «ft sriRfr 11 

TTiT^f^ ^ftsnr ^ ffeeTcn^ t snr wt f, 'sf^m ^ 

sft%«r#!Rjn^^^3?ff T^5a ?r^t • 

^ ;rT « Ti fg H-^.- % fsFFs I ^ m <<^?<n»i srtftiT- 

»TRrt< 

fli ^ t fa ^ ^r a ro fte T TT fw ^ qr I ’RfWTJFT^^t 

^ 5ft?t ^ f^ffirf % wrfiTP'STfWRt # 

*rr, %?Rt ^ |tfR eRRTT ^ »rTT# iftfr «rT I f^RR 'BfTf? f%Rt ^ f»^- 

*TR| ftrJr|«l!^^RtT|t«m f^eftFTSfft 

sifffjCTTi R?ftir|OFRrwr^nT^: <np^w??rR9flT 

fa ^ w M «^qRFT wm w jit fy t TnFft%%<RPr^; 

»r^’T?f^iiiRrt«ft?r«5n^^irFRrT%3ft^ T^r^ftrer wm «rw 





t» fSRTFff W «R1»NK, WfRT^, t<E?rtt*r SWWf ^ ^Nl' ^ ^ 

5BT Ti|r ^ % 3ft^ «n: ^ FTpft jpm Tj# fsRT w’srnrr 

*p?5 »THt ^ ^ ^ m4i?. Ti f t v R iff «r«RT 

5ft «irar ^ wt t. ’Nk ffd^siiim ^ 

# f^PRRT 51^ ^ # I I «r % ^ ?pto: 5i«?f f «i!fr t— 

^ R ^ ^RT, R fil^ d^RT I 

m 5JTPH dror fm yiw T iR4<<t; fd? ^ jji spdr spr 

wt I 

^nr ^ ?Rr *T 5H #5^ I Idr ftdt ^nn fid ti ’fiWf 

% f^iRTtf ^ Rf^r m - m[ if?r ddr ^ 11 mRRjr gw ^ ^ 

^rrar 11 ^ gfd ^*Tr 5wtfdr % sr# Rra5nrf«Rr ^ f i gnrf ^ d% 

^ RRRmf ^ t ^ ^ amg ri ri r ?Ft d ^ 

#5n%f I wiTf dfdr«P7RT^sm^rfjwRftandt^'dt 
»9nRft t* dr dd ^ III ^ ^ ^wpffiPHTT ^resam ^ 

t» 5^ ^ % f I FT WiFTf ^ dT dd iflRHrsff ^ ^RHT CITRIT^, fdpTT 

w^dr ^ FT fip wwr(t iT^if wd dR dd ^ % iir^ RTf ^ ^ 3iKr rtI^ 

Jit ipl^ iR iTi ddniT IT TnoKR ft? nr dd sirk ^ % ^niT f*G hjt 

«ic»ii»il|' ipt ?ftl%’*ilTtl%' ^ dr FT TWIT '•I'loi ^ % Tl^fdr grTT '901*11 ■*111^ 

11 «RW ^ FTuft RTFn-RUT ^ t ^RRTit i|V td Id f I aTt%^ ^ Rr| 
gfr ipir dcr fFT FI FTT ^ dff ^lyr? vrar t ft n'lHij^i ' Ritwifi r affi ^ ^ipr 

#TIIT ^ TITO FP ftW^TT ^ fiTT 5R TWar i I diR R dl ^IR^ mf%^ % 
sTTRm%^fRdd^®5itd,^Tgddia^wjT3a^^ dTrarr d^^iRr^dT 

gpiaT dd d ’tr m wi- ^^’ t a ' a % miw ^ ft ^ ^aroft 11 fwt 
TTO sii d «iTWTTftiw t« ^Rai m dRw TaTisar at ^3TWT dP arid i^iwiiiw 1 1 
FTTwr ^ a»WT ddnii *Ta’ li ^'tt ira, fdnr, <ki*i, ft %■ sro Twa ^rar ^ i 
d w ^ aR aaw,’^t*!, dR, di Tiif? arfrfd % swR WTiT fiw5^ 

^ ^ Trad FTOFT11 Fi% TITO d ^ ^ *PT WMwi TTd TiTT aw ww 

mdni Fdadar^ilt^ijai df%dgRTFaFT#Tn^ an anwiaa fad di d?3 


’ avd dd ana aid and ana i 
d aad d ana ftad da laia i ■—ada 

\X 



^^itsTT,wcitilitsTTwiiiwjf i ^’tfi’trrjWf^^rrar 

^ fy ^ ^ ^ g f> ^ » a ici Iff w r itw^n <|gtf ^ ^ ^ Urm ^pt wm 

*rNft # ?n# <rf^ fireRT % am % Trsr#f^ ^ ^rram, »if^«raT 

«fk^'faT^5n#^5PR*Tft>JTTt^^^i^^’^^'^’T5’i^»*flr^*rFnr^T% % ^ftsur 

% 'sft wfpj ^PTR^i^ fw^ri ^ *rf ^ ^’wi 5ft ^ w f I *Tf *P^ % ^ 

% aRrrf^ OvaTcJRT sTTnff ^ 'H I«!<W+ f • ’Ti^ ^ ^TOT WRf’P^ 

^ TT ^nn# ^ ^jw sr«rR ^rm 11 sppprmf ^ ^ *ft# 

^ 51^, ?RfTf5^ ^ #’ ^ f^SRT ^TPTT ^TT ^5WT 

11 ^ 3!rf^?nT5r ®rafR ’ait ait aarcfs^, aWtaaai^ t ^ 
ala ^«c aR at f?af^ m tt att at aia^ft ^ ^ ^'arar 

aaif I t^aar^fafaaaaai^atttataiaataR^RTaiaaa aaaa fanara arai^ 
%ttaa^t< f^aTawsRa%f^^ara^5>iTaa^attt> f^aafaaftaa 
ift^TifaraiaaTf^aiaaciTtI ?i?aafa^»fkaa?aaTa^R>n:—at^'^^f^- 
aift-at aia f, ^ri^' irj'a aifa % ina: aa aaa ^ aa^ t • a’Nt ^ aR-^rssr t 
^ aar aar t • afa aiaa aria aa% a^ aNt far ’far ar tt a a% 
arai? % ara aia af ^ aia, at aaanr afe^a a^a ft ana i Tns?-aa afa w 5ft% at 
aafa a aaar a^at jraf, aa a t a )' aTr aWf an aa t^a Tf aia i aaaar-ak ffaaar- 
*ja Tiaatta a> ara a ara aar an fa srr aaai arar ^ ana afi?ai atat fa ^ a> ft 
atf» aa ana % aa % at anf% % ^ f i 

ata> a>?aiaaaraRa-a»faia ataf ^ffelrai^aftf ar^ataf# afNtait aa- 
aiar 11 tR, aatat, aien^-^^taa ^ qa afa a^ aiaaaanrr 11 ataHa-an^^ 
% aaa ar^ 3ft 5faa ^ aft^ ar Riaaia ^ at ^ ^ '^fsn ar 

aiafaa%i(f%-ai^^atf I a wiI^h as' aa # a^-^aa an ma aft^t atft» 
aftTO%fwaa%OTf aiafa^t • afat^aaa^aRffaaaaaarf, f^a^R 
aatait^aafcaaart^t < a^tsft # at %1aaT aicaaRnsi, ^jaar % ftar araar 
aftTfanft%f^1aaaalaf^t > faa<Wt#aa%a1aqaraHfaaiaa fia1d T^t, 
faa^aataafk ana^aart I a!^’ifkaWt%aaTa^aaafara%5aftftaa% 
|«flaaaaiaalraa«ftai aaraia^rssaaaftaftftaaiart'ataa^ftfaaftaaftafir 
aiaar t»'sTiaar t fa? «n^ ft? aa ait aia ^ ar ai% fij apft % aaia ^ fiaf 
aataanr % M a^fta tar ai^ af aa ^ ai# Ir aaifta ajff ftt aar ? 

af a^ afsa ana^Wt aff, aaia^Wt aftr aart»ft aaRft 1 1 aWt-*^ aafta 
aftaff^atraaaaa'an^afkaaftaaaanrRa^RTaiftti afiwaaraa^aa 
afami^afwt»tfawfaafaaaa%aaaiTanaiaRtt, iftaiRtva^^aiia 





5ft iT^f ?Rr ^if|!n I f«F ?ri^ TflK5r ^ «Tf^^ ^fFfsr 

^ <Tft«nT ^ ptr ^ Nt T R ^ f«RT STT 5iwr I 5fftBr 5wr ?rmt- 
«fl<itf4wt 5Nk ^ firsi^rT 11 MiHir*<r^WT^tfe?iK*ft'TrT«nr’P^ 

tsrnn sftf^^OF^^rRrrt^ifi *P^*Pr>ft«i^*T5rti 
I ^ ^ 5t^ gt ^ ^ ipn^TT t. ^ M ^ 

VTT ^rw ^ ’Tt ^ 5!^ ^iwr, 'Tf^ ^nRTT, T^:*n5*rr ^Ft ?rft tt ^rkTt i 

5ft ^ 5ft <1%, ^ ^ I 

«F4tT ^ SFT# qr w? ^ ^ I ’pt =qw qftgpr q?t « i w«b<n 

qn'^qfl^Rjtl ^ ^ ^ SRftT 11 ^ %«iKwr |w 11 ^- 

f^'q^qrrsT^^r^it^rrfmTfnf^^ far ^ qqr OTt^r qff % ^ 

% fpT ^t Ti5^ 5ftq^T ^ rm q^nqrr T5: ^ sicftqr srf5rt^ fSTT 

% t n^a N ft TO % f5RT 'BrfJT^ 5f^ t ’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

5nn^ 5 ? 

JBft^frtro vJc«rR qft 5TOrf% w snrrro f i jrni^ 

tfk ftfft-iR ^ gft^ ^ ^ ferar 5rp=cT qft«ft— 

“fPT qfw qrr qfTJT 5R fro f^R^nr !n%”’ 

^’iWt % ^ ^’ft srfitf®®5r 11 ’iRqr%TORr%5rB55r^qi#^T5ft^’T^?iWf«ift 
Jf^qK ?f|qft^ # TOT^ff^ 5fHM^ !Tff 5rq!5ft 1 

t5nft5#»nT^5rr5i^f sR’H’R-^ftq’T^ 
if m’ftsjrR^rfTOwftfJRrTf^ w^’qi’T qlTf^5r # eft q;# qft ft5i5ft 

ft TO t'l ^^ ^ 

tl ■STTOT'lfk 5f>^ ^ T# ’ft ^ f, ^ I f% S RI qft 

ij^stRrr, ;3r^ TOm^ro^rr to ^ ^teft 11 *ttto 5rT% qft ^rarHIr ^ 5 i^ito ^tft f i 
»TWt^qrH^TOtTOTOft5nRr%qftTqfl^^qf^^t> 


'f’r5f>TOiri^»ilRT«ft5n^^i TO^^siTOt #3rft^5^%TO% 
Tt »n? I ^ SITTO ^ 5ft ^ S^ ’TWT I ^ 

TOT TOT ^flfl^rr, «Ft f^T5ftTOft5r I 
Ttt TO *T 5rrt 

TO^ ^ ?TOT TOT PrtTOR TO % fetT-— 

TOT ’Ft ^wtror fat to fN7% i 
^ qta TO TO TO fro ^rtro’Trf^ I 
’laftr % t Ttt Fttfir TO #jtl5r 11 



%#R?r5TRff?PF%fipr^^ 5r%n^«rer«frj|i?rt I «pt qw ^ % 

^ ?Rr ^ % m«r ^ strar 11 «PTT«r jt? t ^ 

jrfdM^ f I »ft ^ t, ^ «m ^ % mr ^ 

I 'RHI?HI ^ 'sft fIpjRr, ttPRcTT^ 5ft 1T|?^'Tiff^^RTR^t 
^^TR’rNt 11 VIKUl SFri^l, I 

ijf< ^ ^ % ?nTR, ?n^ w ^ ^fRTfw ?n^f, 5ft ^ 

«fk ^ anw I irf^ sqfiRr ^ fci^ oinw *ift siMrfr ^ 

5!^ 5ft ^ ^ ^;FTn»r ft ^ i 





^tfiRRTfy ^ P 3 n? *T- 

?flT ^ I ^ ^ *(fFm ^ T^ ^ t ^®P «H5P fsRmff ^ 

q%TT B^q- ^jrqT’%»r ?r«rr (unfoldment of the Self) Tfr 11 ^ 

^5TR fiT«r 

^ »r^ ^ I 

sm^ »nn: t ^ ?r^» 

f^rat firm II 

JT? ^rrfw ?i^T5r ^ ^ ^ t wr ^ fw 

^ ’THT w ^n?>r firq snrtnrr f i ??r •if^i' ^rtr, f?i% f^rf^^r sjtttt ^ »fl? 
#, t[^ *1^ 5l1^, 1^ ?F5!T, ^ ^1% STRT %■ ^TTfl f^RTUt 

?r«rr ^ *TPf tt ?!? ^nn- f i irot vtr^t % ?gitiqf ^ btr ^ t rir- 

fiR % WRT t ^rarr % ^ srr ^ % ‘b<!fi«iRt # ?pr fR ^ 5R<Kfe<T 

# 'WilRf # ’^Rft tjqi qfrr %, ^■^ft t?;®!* '^t, w, '3’Efl ?R5r ^pnr, 

5n*r t, t?RT ?iw ’RTf^Rnr r i 

f^lfTR qRT R ^ t, 

f^Tfffl fWR*^5t5flkR!!%s|>f^#^*fk?Rf Trt 

^ itsrr «r«rf?r^ ^rr ?rR f i ^ f^if^ f^r^sfOTR^R't ^ ^>^t<«ii<^^ i 
fffiTCt^<tPTR’tRirfiT <pRj^^ ft ^ %^^^^ I ?nRRrR,f§rr»5, 
«tqR?frfqf^?rqr^iRf^qrfw%«R5rf^qHJ^«r<^5qqRTfrt^w^?rqi 
f^rw-RTft ?nfl^ sT^RfsRT ^ qi^r t wiq»K ^ % 

fiRTftR’q^jRrflgTt I WJTfqrqf 

^-?«rR q>t wft swH 11 fq’T q>T <Fqq>R ftR t ^ ^ ’rf^ ^ 

i gqPm^yiK ^gfqqf # w i wr^q^m 

^ ^ qr HKtfq q*^ ^rr# ^tirt q^t Rqr ^ ^ ^^Tlq^jq^ 

qniT iftq wfRW 3q% ^ Ir ^rvwr—-*?r^ ?*f *rrff i 

9i^rt?r%q^ftrart#q®jpr%f^,?nrq^^qjprtI q^ft%q«3q 



*T5nfiT#, ^^^11 ??r«fk>iftsrr%% 

jpk sr^qrori^ ^ t < ^ wmr «r«t % KTfirtv # »r# vmf 

vt wnft ^ y STT ^ T^r ^ ^ t ^ ^ ^ t 

f%»n^?i?m'*ft?[wf^-’jciT%qr<Mi<^i^^t,?^f^-#Tkafr aNr^i?^ 
?TTTt I ^ >R^tfr^nfk#^TftfirfTT^ iif 
»?WfTV ^ ^^3^ ?«TPTt I 3T^ spm s^g?T% fM|-1 < <515^# 

spk %wicH«fgi5[ ^JTFr^ ?H^*rRrfkF «r^ ^wr^r ’PT»»r 

(Externalising the innet experience) 11 

iTf 'rrf«T^ ^ ?pRr 'jsr % srrak; % 'rkj^ 11 sr^ 

^ ^ sRfhr % TR^ jRTRr-^ %■ t • ^ ^ spcFcRT 1^ t • 

sr^'Trf^ »ri^ ^ sR^ 37ft% ^ ftjT ^ t 

ti ^ sr^ sT'nfSR snra-^ spt ?m fTO 

SR’ffea' ^STcIT t I ^ SniTO 4' ^ ^rptRT f’RTcft’t, ^3^R>t 'RR^T-spf^ 

{refractive index) Tt f^nk f i ^ ^3^ ’3?®f ’rk ^3^ 

3'?Rf)’ M <.Mdw*<iTf% ^ JTRT 'TT Sllf^d f • ^ ^ *1^ I ^ft 5prfw f^RRT 

^ ft[^T ^ # f^Ttfk fkr ^ ^ScFft ^ fkt srfk PTTsft 

fipi^^'i ^ JTRT % s[^<fr ?r ^ ?ift ^ ^ ^nrer 5>ft i 

5FRTRT,^ «'IcHR<^R» % ^ ^ ST«RT ft ^ ’aW I fW M^RT-falS 

wn-kwftJff 11 »nR'-^nrkri ^par 

^'ftfr^,^^rr^^aFrtf%^fRT*H<rMi<rai f«<s4i?Hi !pt^t^«RsnTO wrt; 
irfk^R smrii1nRr^% sn?^ 

^ % f?nkr ft sTRrr t ^ 

jpprc ^ »fk^g?Rr ^ f i ^ ^ ^ sr^ ^ t f% ^5ft 

f^T^ar ?r <fRi ^ ^rnn: ^ t, ^ Tft*r t > *>raFTr 

^ ^ ^ f?v 1?^ ’fhR snaRTf^% arj^^arrart I 

srkt-5«EprTqT?ft»k^5nraT fi 

f^t— 

aa% ^ t, 

ikT*rf fatj^T’sfka' \ 
aa^ «p#ta asw f, 

fa# sr^ta ^jrna ii 

fa^t^aaafa'^Ra#tarnt#kaT?*kka#ti fSuRrear#? stfir atf# 
w a’jda ^ «PfaT t f% # ^ ^ aw f I # 5VS # ftnfta jar av fta 

^ af afka ataw^ aaw 11 Tf #<t af #t afT^ t aa#t |t f^w#^ 
aniar i wMikrsraw?fta?Rrarrtt^t^^at| fa— 



^ Vr'PTR' 


«i£ 


firert srniff 5^ ?rr& ^Fwr f 5 W ?t 1 
5itt ^ siftin' »mT nftn?ir Insr it » 

?n nnr w ^ 1151 f% rnnftinn ^ nin ^ 

%Tt I ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 5 T^ ir;t ipt ftRT ^ ?n ftRir nm % *Pt 

nff snnT ?Ff ipnr^ in ^ 5T^ ft nw I fn snnn # nTsnnr ^ irnTT ^ i^sf^ ^ 

JTftnn w nmp 1 1 

nt sd^ ft!^ ^ ^ nff ipTm 1 ^ r«<< ; if^i q n % inftn #' srnft 

<n?ir-niift qft in srtr f?[^ ^ ^ t ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Tn f> STO iftr nnff ^ g^ift % nm nm In nn«fn^-nrfn ^ Jif ^rmn 

n»ftn,nnnJ<M^nf wr ^,fnfnnTTift t.’'ftrfnrr^Knt 1 nnfnrmr ^ nmnT, 
unmnmn, nn n^tn nr %, 'nf«pr ^ ?mf«nr % ftn nrnn,^rf ^ 
“Inn % nm ni^*mftnn ^ nw nranr iPT nm ^ nnr 11 ^ ^ 1 ’®^ MPininr 

11 ’i>T®T, #'ftn, fnn^ni, ijf^nvnr, Hft, nn^^nr, fcnid fn niw % ftm nnsr ¥n 
irm 11 fmtt 'rnfenf % fnnn ftm ftm f, ^ ^ ^ fl^-^nsr ift 

nfnsriw f^ f^ftimn^nTinln^ wwnenJTJTf 

t ftp nf n#n ^tt |t? ift nnftr iftftn:' nnnr nfin tftnnr f> t?n nmriFt nnnr ft 

nk nnnr ^ nRr ft ftmr In ^ nfin nnft ft 1 

nTnsnrfftnn%nr#T^nnftfntnTn^nnnTnftpnrf i nraftr^nnnnnftn^ 
ft' ftk nfttftt ^fflnf ft nnft f?n % «nnT fftt ftnin ^ nim ^ gnr fttr nifr ftnK % 
ftm TOT ^ flftnt wm nftrfnf^ nnr nnftm ftpnr 1 
jjf ftiftn nnr f ? snm ^ nftmrftt sfttcfnr, nnun ’srem ftftnft 1 ninn-f^n ft 
ajnfftnnn ft ft nRnrft nr It I fftn^ ftw ft nf ncn ftk ’En % nftn ftftnft % nn ft 
nrfm f I fftt ftift nr ^ f^nrr nm ftftnft f 1 nmn, nf n?n % nmn nw 
i?ft %m f, ’fnft ncn ^ f I 

fn ^ ^ % ft<nT<iiftt‘ ft ^ ^yn i f f srn ftpnr ftt nn% 

fttftn? ftpnr i^t fttr ft%n ^ ft 1 fftt ^nm nnfttn w ntftrftm? (Symbolic) 
^Pfnnft I mfpftnr nff I nt’i^^nftftPwftiyirfnfnnfft^innnnnR^nnTf fftft 
ftRT fttft-fftmft smr: wm n ntni ^r ftmnstftt % fftfrnf ft nR ftrar t < t 

mfarftinr «fft: nr^niPnF nr ni%ftR (realistic ftk symbolic) ^ ftn ^ i 
fn% *(r^nR nRtftn ^ nstifftR f fntftp nf sn^ftnp n^pt ^ ftnr ^pt d«i 
if^lft'ft'sarnffniTfttt • fl!fttn^#fftnRns^ftrnnrRt^nrfttnnnn* (^jnn) 


'nftn^rnf ?nT^'swnTnT^ftp‘‘nnn’'«Rsrfttnnn^nr^^ Mftinwr 
ft ftpnr »T*rr t n fir nnir *nijfnv 'fii wn ft < 



^ «i!5iT JPT «Tr I ^ ^ tcalistic % srnr % *JrraT t« 

WfiRRTpT^TOKt ’ll ^ ^ 'RIT 5nr 30^ f • 

m5-«uf» ^>3rr ’^r ’sfw t sif Rnn sr^ *A *ni5?r ^r^tt i ?r«r fsr<pft 

<iTT f<jR T 4> ' (imitativje) ?ft ^Nr f realistic i 

?TTOftJT ^ ^ realistic ^ ^ w *11 f Of *nir 

0^%*fl^3frqrerf%yaT?t,3ftf¥^*i^qft w< i g<< i 

f¥%’F^SRf%cr^l l < >^ ff r »R T *F tFH ' l OF’ff 

inr !i)RR+ 3nre?r0t^ ^ srw srI^ 11 «i(i^R ' «t>d i ^ s#??! sro ^ ’5 ’t 

f?*r ^TTir ^*Tlt 11 1*T ^ T3I*TT ^ ’WPTl *FT ^ *?1^ t • ^ ^ 

^ «rT*[% grTT^’FT’THT, =snt 3ri f%5Rt ^ ^ *r^ it ^PRTT 3R Of 

WTHi *FT 3?tt gT*r g it i %gg girg gggr %?? t» ^' ^gigr 

% irgr Op^ft gT^rrOg^ g^ 3it gggr gn^ ^ gg g ggg gj^gr ’fw gg ^ 

grig 1 1 % 3?r^ ggig, ^grg, gg-grgog ignOr gg ggg ftrfgggt gt grgr ^ 

gg t • ^ ^ g|iggr ^ Osgt tjgr gg % grggf gfggg (Type, Platonic idea) 

gft rggr ^'t grgt 11 ycrr^i T % fesg gk g^Og fgg g gt grggl 0<xig. i < gg-g fg^HM 
itgr t ^?g^ gi^ ^ ^ ^ ’p^ gfOr gft g^ggr gg ggg i, i?ft ^g gR^flg ggrr ^ 
girjggggr-grOfg ggf^ t' ?g^fg#ggTgit ^^^'’fTfggg^fgf’FTgT^ 
grrgr gigr gr fsg gfgg gif i,fggg gggr gg*ft il grgr # Opgr grgr t fgggr w % 5pg 
gfgggff ^^fg^mggggriti g g if c g % ^ g m f g fgg ii g Tg fi g; gftr %• 
sng: Oracft ^gcft gif itcff i grOng grggicg ^grgrf ggr gg^ ggrg grt^ gi# groffg 
^gn^’^igsrfggrgfgft fggfg4^g Orergr git g ggg; grr gf gRgrg Orgggr Of 
jrrgfgff^ (gnf?) grtgitR^ggr (Anatomy) ggiRit gif «m Osrg H gfOr 

ggr g^ jmrgf fRT ig gg ^ fggrgr ORgrtgr fcnO g^gr^r it gi t ^ 

fS5 gf^ gel’ll ggrggggrt I gr’ftgg fgg igfgfkfg^^g^^ggrgOrg^t' fgg% 
grirgggT#gfggrit?g^git^gr^ ^gOpg^igi^i i 

g’?^ grg: ^gr itgi gr Of grgrgg<f gg g^jg it ifgr gr I # ggvft rOrgf git 
^gggi^OrgjgggTgrrt^gg ^gigii^^i gggg, gggft^f0g4 gft gRgigr gfRgggg 
grgiitOrargn g^ggggr^^’ fg g gOt g g ^g RtOiOgd g;^ggggrg g;^ 
gi gg^Tggr-Orfggtfjg^tititsft«fti ggggnT#igt’ftOrgftgitg%itg’CT 
iftg grtiit ^ I gg% OrgK % g^grr ggfgit gigOrg? gr ^fftORF % g^, 
gg%g%Ogggrj ^tgigigigiORg;'rftM%gf^’ffgtpfOnggggpg^ggOrg 
^^gi ’incg ggt ggRTwr V tgg gggr giggiH T?gt git ggrt gigt gt w g fgg 
g?ggr i^g? gttrgr^t gf«g gig gf I gg% srOi^ t w gggr ggrt iT?t ^ Of gg% 
grtR grew Oi#g ggr gnanOgv gi^ggig # gOgtOig gR gf I fftgpf fgrt ggro?g| 



’TTOlk # wr ^ f«rR £? 

^ f?tfw f?n 1!raf^ 11 

% f^r^r f^JTf % ?T^^nT firw msRT-wrf snrr ^ t • 

^ g?T% % ^ ^ t' *fTq: qq ^ ^ qf%qq q%q 

(Symbols) 1?% fq^ qt qq-aqrtft 1 1 fqqT^fqq? ?rTW qfqq^qq sR^q^rr q qq- 
5qqq:?qTft%HWK^qqqTqn:qlqqr 11 ^q% qqqftfq^ qqfVd gt^f^^yqr 

qq% qqqr qfem qit qpq q^ qrr qsp?ft I q^ q>qqfqTqq: qt qqr ^ ^ t' 

^ ^RPHT spiqiq qiqt qrf^ qrf^ q ^ fqqqnft fnrrfq tt gqqr ^ ^ qm qqr t 
fqqqr qwT qrf^ q, q^ qt^qqr fqqnq % qm qrq qq q^ qr f?q qiqqq 
^^qqqr,qq^%qTCftq?Fqrqqt%f^q;qTqTgqqTcr|qTi qfqqrqd^qflqt 
qq^ q’k w% % q^jqr ^q, qqr, srqrq, fq^, qs^, q i qrq, ??qifq ^ qq 
qqqr q>qq %■ q%q q i qt^ % fq% qfqq qrfqq, qqq qqr fqqqqr q%qt ^ qiq^qqiqr 
q?flwffi qTqqfqq^'qTq^?[qrqTq%fqqf5r^qq:qTqq3pqfqn qqr^q^q; 
qr^ral % fqqnq q qm^q q%^ qr qqtq f^ qqr qt fqqcr-^rqq- qqr qqrqqqr 
qrq % qqrqq 1 1 qqr tr^ qm 11 qiqqfq^ q^ q? t fqq ^ 'flq’ q ‘Iw' 
(movement) qqqTqsftqqr^^fqq! qTqqqrrqqqq%qfqTrq%rt q'3^^^f^ 
qqqrisq qqnwq^fi qRdYq qqr qq q?rt qqifqq q^q-^gjq q^ qqqri q^’j^' 
^qq qrq qrqrq qr fq#q qqqr q^, 5 r^ qnqq 11 qqqq q^ qq% qrq qc fq^ 
t (q^ qq^ qq fqqfq qf^ q^ t l^^q qm it q qiq, fqqqq q ^ q^ 
it q q^rqqi 

qn:qtqqRn’%q%qfqqqTqqTqqrqq?qrqqqlqftt i qqqft ^qqmf qq fq^raq 
qqqr Tiqqls qrqr qqr 11 'rq ^ q^nr srqqr qqq # qqq q 'fqq qrfqq ^pt wrqq t • 
^ fqrerqr qq ^q qrqq % qqrqqr qft qrwt 1 1 frrqqqfl qrrrqr ^ q^qiqqr 1 1 jt^rt 
# q^tqqrq ^ f«fq3r qinr qft qqqft qr ^ fqqq-qrqq % qqrq qsqr t 
^%qqqit^qpqqqT,qq, ?Rnq, r?q q frq qq qiqr qrYt arqqqr qqr qqr, 

qr fqq-qrf^ qq qrqq qqrfqq itqr t i qrqq ^ mrqq qfeqt ^ srqrq qft q^ 
Tftq % qr^ % iq qq?ft f, ’jNq qr^ i fip qqiq fqrft qqr ^ sqtq % qs ^ fqq f i 
qrqq 5 ®? % qrq qq% qRT qrqqr qrqqqr qq ^ qqqr itq^t i q^ff^qq^q^q 
1 1 ^qrqitqRTqqrqqr qq[q-qjiftT|^t i (qR^ftq qiq^ q qt qrqq qqari'fl t •) 
^qqRfirqfqqqqf w^ q?^qq q r ^ l qq rqqtqfqqrqqrt i 5qqqqf^qqq%q 
1 1 q| fqrfqqr, qfqqqr qqr qq^ ^ qq qq qftqqr 1 1 qqqqnf qtr q^ qq qftqqr 
1 1 itqqflf q«rr sqtq qq fqqr f i qqq q^ # ^ 5ftqf q^ it^ f i ??ft% ^ 
fq^ % qftqqr t, qtfqq f^rq qqnt q itqrr t?q> it qf^ qqr % itq qq 11 
srqiT qqqft n aniq qSt fqq-qftq qr qqqq 11 ^ ^ t ^ 



5iwrr ^ Tfiwerr m !tncK l c<i4 %«rT vr t' ifk 

«i!T5spPT'ft?n?flf ^ • 

?5T ^>?ff ^ spft*r ^Tror ^ ?r*R?r ^ sr?TT 11 f^vwi, ^1%w, ^tr^" 
^ wfir M % m^-snJR« 

^ f?rr 11 


—5OT 



^ jnrfw ^ ^ ftcrr 11 ^ ^ ^phpr % ^rra# ^ 

fRT f^TT t» ^ 1 ^ ^rs^f qr t^ff ^ !!Tf^ WT t.’t# ^ #5rri5r^ 

^ 5j^ ?nf^^5FR 5fk ^3n«r % T^ ^ ?fk ^ spt FT 5ft 5a?*r 

^ ^fTTT 5Tr 51^ ^ ^ ^iTcTT 11 3l^ TTfT ^ *!TT^ 3RT, "TT 

^TF^y ^5mr TFi; % q^ %«ft-, 5fk 35r ^ ?t?r^'sf) ^rffSTW 

*n5TT^qT?iTt, qqf%^^Fq^%m^<K^q^f3rTq|t i TfyrrTrqriyraqjg^TTTrTOl^ 
qltq^ ^ ci^ ^ qqr qs^q^n qw ^ ^Yc ^mi'^qt q?t gfiR qqrt 

®rrarr n^i^qq qqr qilV, qr q^i(^+ ^ ?n :5 ^q'q- qr^ ^ qf# siq# qqq 

qiTq>5q5rT-fM‘^^?fkfqjT:«rnT,5fyt^^^^^q^^t I ^^q^rr%qftf 
fipT qff ft Tiw, qfk ^ q^qr qn- tik ^snqn- ^ t • q^mr % ^qTrr Trqqr 
55 ^ ^ qr *nj®T qft Tqqr qr ^s^qrq-qiqqpq fqqr t • 

sp^rrqqrt? tt^Fqiqj^^^'cft^qfcrTt ^<iq>T?r^qf?qqT^t—qq^tr^^. 
^^qs^qqrqq^NTtiq^q^^t' q^^^qiftqftf^r^fqt• q^rftqttqq 
q«ft qwrr qr qq# qpFft t qtTr 5 ^ q^ qrr qr# qq qf qfttr ^ wft 1 1 

q?qqT ^ qpTTq q qf qq^ ft qfrftqlq % qqrnq qqq ^ qqq’ q^ qRft, 1qq% q«R<q 
qqq %• sptqqr % ^jqqqq q feq? q^ qq^ ?fk Pre q^ft 1 1 

qfqqfqTq5?tqr^^q^%qq‘q5qqr?fh:'qTSRrqT#5^ % fqqk ^q?f q^, 
Tr5^%qftqq-qfq^5? q q ) ' qq iqTqqq^ gftfqq % fqr? qf qjqqqqv 

tOp^TP^tqqrr^q^-^qrq^ftqfkqqq^qi 1 

?[qtqf5i^%fqq^^^t?^q^f>rrtrq?^nq^q^f5f%t> 

qq Tpq ^ qsq qw qflr qJtqrq ^ ftqr t ^ t > ^ ^ qrarw 

qr5?rr gqfq' ^ qiqfqr qrqr 11 

^qfqqqqrqqqftqq^f^lqqtqr^qqtqt! q^qiqFftttq’q^^’rfqfsssqr 
% ^sRTT t ?ft %r qfRor, qfq qf !3ftqr % TOT Tfqq qOT t—^’sf^ qft ft 

qrraT—Tftgqf^^qrOT I fq?ftqfq^qft#qn:f%q^qqOTqqgq^ftt • ’THq 
aftqqt?qriRqqj^^TOTJt^>^'T'^^*fq>f<qqq'fqq 
qsfBTqqrrrti ffmqftqqOTT,qw^ftrfqrfw,?pTTqfkTRftq, ■q^<<ii — 

qrft^^aqKFrfi Tnf^rrsBqfq^TfaTqftqrqrrqrf^ftqtqf ^nrft qrar f, 
«ftqqf Tj^ft^qftsrqrwqqqnqqrqqftt I ijrrtt qq^P qlq ^jqpft q^r 



TSffr?Tff ^THTT I ?PT*r%ft^’JW 'SfFfTt • 

qwrr It ?fk ?T% ?f 5M ft# % ^ SPT% 5ift ^ «ftw |t ^ t ^ 

i M i mBfufl sTRft t >?nc3! % f%i? «Tf? sft^ ^ 5Rniw # fR ^ f#N?r 

t ft CRS) 3f|f ^ ^3^ ’?rraT^ ^ ^ #?ft 11 I 

^ ^ TIW ?f M TRT^ ffd#t f^ % % 11 Mt^^cRf 

^ ^ ^ ^ f> I ^ f#TT f# m ^ ffR ^ 

?RT ^ TI# fT ffT# T^ ff# ^ #tfT ^ 5ftf% ffT f Tf I 
^ tRFR fr#r W\ ?IT»T^ !nfm t • ^ 

sR#*P ferr #■ 5Tff 5R# % Tt^ 1 1 ^fk ^ ^ ft# w % ?namr % ^ 

f ft ffT ff f ^ffT fltf^^ f#> fffT ^ ffT#t f ? 

spFRT 5fk ftff ^ fTW W f ^ t I f? 'PfTT flffl^ f% 

SI?f^ TPSJ ff ^ftff ^ f JlffTffPSff ^ f I !Rfff #tff 

qfrwif TK 'TffTfT t ft’ fkf ^ 5l?ff> ^3fTT-ffrf ^ ?jk ^ # 

fjf^ifT f I 





^ ^ Rigi 

irf? fsiTOT w wr ^ sfw tft TT^ arf ^ 

T| STT^ft t I ?f)T SSTR" «pgr ^ 'TOT t f*P ^ f^raT ^ TOT 'STT TfT f I 

TOT^ 5 T> ^ ^ ^'P’^Tfter 13 ft % ^T^fte wflr spt, fsre# t^Tf TO^r 

^ ?r^ fsRrHt ^ TOTT-TRTT^ ^ fTOT-TOT % ^^TW % TO sftft-Wt 

Tl?ft f *fk q?^ % TO #?T^ ^ TO “fTOT t.'Tf TO t 3% eT?7'T TO ^ 

t I TOT TOT qr ^ TO TOTT?TT T^T TO% '^tTO TT TO 5TTO qTO t ’ 
Tnf«Tqr % %feTt ?ft TTTO TO% ttTt to% qft^ to ^fror % 'rtro ^ qitt tot ^ 
t'^fTtq>Tr5R>ft5T^TO?rrf^TOqrT%TOT’TTOTT^^qTTO t ItoTT ^ TOTt- 

'ttETTOT^ti TO eft qf t f% qf? 'rTTOTT TOift t qf +»'qt^Ttf < ^ ?Tf^ tot to 
t, qqtf% fro TO w ^ qfs TO qT% q^ ?TT5-TO TO q>t TO^ qr: TOT t TO TOftffJT 
qiTi qqqr qitqr qrTO ^ tot tot ^ ^ti|h i ttot t; Tflr qf?'rfrorr tt qf^ 

^ Tfk qq) qTTf qr^T % 31 ^ qq t TO eft q^ TO % qrot^tro % Trfro TOTTO 

Tftr TOT5T1 1 TOT qrqt q qq'Mtro qrr ^ftro qfqqrt % ^tqq % qftf q^ro qrr tor 
qffTTOTI ftTOqTtf%'^TTfT:%TO#qTO?tqifTOT%qR|qT?[^TOiqftTO- 

ftq? ?rfqr-qfqi qq froqr qq qqr ft, qf to froqq to fror qT% ? to ^ qr^q- 
fTOTOTOf^qqqt I TO^'q^qtqf TOqTOq^^fTOTprtqft to qro-TO^ 
% qq Tfq % qqro to% q^rroq stq t > "W t TOarqr % TOfro to 

TO ^ TiqR q^ qro i qrofro qiq ^ qf t ’nlro totot to tot 
qr5j6q%f^TO%^#^^T^t»^’^^’^’^T^nTOTOq^ti qfqtTO'^^i^t 
f^ ^ jqn TOT TOT qrqr t ttYi: TO qqq ^ TO% qtqs ^ TO qR 'TO^ TO TfT t > 
Tftr; qf fWqr fq^ro Mt-q-fqrft Tto ^ ft TOroft i qR^TO^i % ^ tot % 

qf fro ft q|t TO qf fqJT TO fqq%-TOT ^ qqq? qR fqqq ft TOqro I 

qf^ %TO TOfqq> totot fq qRq qq toto ^ Tft qt qf qRq tito qit fro- 
fqTTTO^firsqR^t i to^, fq ftm % srro q qt ^rtroqT ft qRtqqqrsro 
TOqqR^qqstrt,’TTOfTOTOtqTfqqR#qqqTTOq>f qR i 

TOqqro qft Tfk ff^ ^ qt f, ^ fTqrqfq?r TOrq qqf TOt fTj f I q> ift, 
inqr,TO,qtqf%qff,TOqqqqw^ i f^qtfqftf qfqq T q TO^q^re^t^^tTOTO 
fTO’(ftTOt-TOtTOn#qt'?^ 4 qqRqTt,TOTO^q^, sftqTftTOTOqr f ^ 'ft® 
q^ TO^ itro Tftt TOsq: jTftsFrft Tft TOji? ^RT qR^> ^ ^*>1? qt?t 



f^rspft^^TRr % »r?# ?^-M ^ ^ w^ri ^ qi^ ^ wm ^ ^ 

’3??n?%^l?rTt; ^gRn?yfeT 4<R< r a i ^ wrft ^ sRffsF^t qft ?fl«gT? ^ 
r<rsift?fl ^>ft \ 

f?r3nft%Mf?r3ft?r «Tfw*r ^ttf, ?ft ’i^sr%?fk 

^ ^ f?3T % ft-M % ^PTR % sr% sRT%r §t ^ctt f, ?;?R ^j#ifT, 
^wTW cPTT ?iT?q1?Rqrra’^ sR^ ^jftrff ^ *1^ t • f’sft'■?n^ 

*T^, 3ft tr^ 3F5 % r^RT ?fk 5T^ t. Stf%3ff ^t ^Tf^-'^JTfWT, 

qe+'ciHd+rcrr ^ «mnT qft sftr ^wt 3it t f^rfTR sr^ft^ f>i5T «Tq# qrt f^- 
f^jft qrtqr ?flT 1%?i% ^ f^pR ^ !ncJT-f3R?rra’ strt ft^r 3ft 

^?i% fsicir qi?mw ^pt i ^ f%fRR- qft Jirf^ ^ jrr% qft srramf ^ 

?rRRrir f?n|% 'R’t f i ^nrf^ fq> ’f' ?q’t-?q’='T yqfwd q>T f i f*r 
^ ^ TFT, *<g i cf i • < , qffi gnfe q ^q tffM ^ <r ?Rr qf^ 

^t‘ ?fk^5 q^ ^ ^ % finrt srrt^ft ft =fqn‘ t • ’ti ^ t ^ tnp 

We ^ ^ cfqr qfqtJTf^ ?nft qf^ qqr s[: srNe ^ ^ 317 ^ i 

qqr ? *r^e?rT qft ?n^ ^ ^ft #% ?rfq>^ ^ ^ q;^ ?Tnf qfq# qr^ft f. ^ 

?R§ I wt qi^ qrr, TqqpT-q«r wt q^ nm %• qf«Rf Tfr t ’srlr ^ 
3ftqfqKqqq'f%q^qftt?qrqqipq^fqeqTq’qTq%|t^fq qRr% qqfqcr q ^ 
fq«qqKqdi qq^f^<ft^qqq%qr^cft-qr?^q73rqftqq7qf^f «ftTq%f^«nqq?^ 
^ t • *nqT fqr fq qqq qq% fqr qr ftf, fpr-fiq ?tfk frqr % ^ qqR t", 
qqTTfeqftfwr^qqqftqrftqrfqqqfqftqqf^ f%T^ qqq^qfnff 

% fqq3ftqrqqqjnTq?^f^|qqq^, |^qftqq% qftH ffe qft ftjfnft qrft^ % 
qr<-qiq4 f I qfq qq^ fq qfRq» srf% qq w sr?q 3nq qt if ^ qrqq qqr fq qrfqq 
3rqqqTt?qqqqT^qqqTq«?fqi|fWt? qffsrqro, qfqqRrqiqft 'ft^pffqq, ?mff 
qpjffqqqf^qq q?qrn:f 1 3RqtrqTt 3pqr-g R{ i qt T qq qqt snq, qif inp ^ srrq 
T^q? 3Rq# qi3ft 'ftrpft qrqT 3nq, qqr t?q? ^ t > q^ft 

qq#qqf^qtf>qft^!qqT3nqTt, 1^qkqfrqq:qf qq^qtq qrqft 5r3qqft^qRft 
t »iHfqsrqnrfq ‘sjsinqr-iftq’ ^ qrsqrr q^Rft f 1 qf qqqit qr q q qqiq i 
q^ f% '%tsqq.7ftq’ ^T5 qr^qq q#T qtqr qq t qft qrl f?5 fqq q4 ^ 
qrqT^f^q^qrqsrqqq^qtqqi-^tT’ffqqqTl (—Ppqftqnqrt) qqffqnflqqq 

q4q1q?ft^^ (qlqq)’(ft^t’>^‘^^’’Wni;’^ftqTt J fq’tnfr^^t 
q?^ qf^qq #ppr ^ qfRft qq^ft t—11 qft itmK q#r 
(iqfqaq) t qqJf q5hiqr*(%ftRTfi5^ q^t« 

qf «rc**nT ww % ttqr (^jert «r qqqlRq t qq^RSar 





riTPT t ^ % ftrar >flr t» ?*n»r tt# 

ig^TRPT ^ 11 

^ JflCf, ?IT^ ^ ^ 3|Tt 11 f?fyM % M 5Tf ftreRT 

^ #9rT T?m w t— 

3rrf%^-TO ?i^5r% 'jft ^ # wrr t?3t s^ srt t «fk T<**Ta ^ 'sw^ 

Tfrt I n^^s=q?,q^’= Rm pra'fM? 
traf ^ iTjar# q;;!? «rT^—-s^rar^—qnr ^Wt ^ q^ 

^RT^ftwf qftftm ?n^ ^ ^ ^ ^ # 

11 

^iKTOirf %f?rsF^q:qr qrqrrqft ^qr ’q^ qr?:g^,1iT^, 

Hr<fq<^q qT^ f ^ jpur ftrerr qrr ^ *t^ qft ^reqrrtt (q^) qqiqr ?■ 

;i| 7 H ^iT rt, t. ^fqqqRTfS^^-aj^ l' 

f5ra%q^< 2 RTT srfir fqq-qq- srnr q?cft smr i 

JTft ^iqqrR, q^ 11 ^ ®nqq >'m ^ ^r ?Tfw 11 qr? 

fR- T?q: qhn: qit q^ f 5 *f ^ qfqr# qrr vt qran: q^ f 5ft f^irr q^t qi^q^q Tpr t 
q% 5fteT qf^rq 5^ qqr q^t ^TRft i q^qrqq; qrqrqr qqq fqqrrfqqlf ^r q^ t 5*t 
5 ft qrsr ^qqr ^ q^ «fi5rT i qqq- qm ^twq qft qf ?i 5 JRr qrqr<q qrq qqqm 11 
qTqfqq^?r«mqf%frq'q^[^^rqqT3rnT5ftq% qqtqqr qftqr qtqr 1% ^nq ^St^i# 

^^^nqqr qff q^ qqqm ^ srqqr 
5^tqq%5qTqKqTq%,qq^qnT%--^qqqfqqrfl^^ qrf^ qr qiqftrq if, qrt q 
ff qr qirqtfqqr qr«>5q q'<q «ft t^q q^ f, fsn# q amK ^ qff sqr qq% i 

q|t 5np qrft qtqq'-qrqr trqr qjfrr t ^ ^ ^ »r5^ ^ ^ t 

fFqTvkTOqfqqrqnqrt I sqrqn: qrq % qg iR q ' q qf^qr ?ft? ^ qq? g^qr Mqqr 

qqf5r ^ qiR qqqqR # qq^‘q^-fqqnqr’qiqqr ?fk qfscftq q^iT # 

sft q% fqqrt-Tfqq> % qqq ?fk qqq'qft qqf 1 1 

qfq^;^---qq-qqrrqq5rrqqqTt ^'^qqn’qtR^qitqTfTfq^aqrqR qft 
qqfqnT^?rqFqwqr?:^qnrqwq!WTt I ijqqffqmqqqqn^, WtTqqr-qn^q^ 
qqrqrq qr 4^tftqqr t—%r i ^ ‘spft^ q^ t q^ % fqt qm q?f 
«Frqfqq''#^’ti qjT’jnqrqrRrJtqTqrt ^q%qi^#qrrq?*r 

‘ffmq^qftqt^f,^—‘qf qRttffqrqt •’ ’p|^qn'?rRq^qf t 
qT^,srft*^q?1qT, qqntr jnmir%qT ^qw^fqqr ^Tqr^qqrrti ^ rqqOti 
qrrqgqiTO ^MWq, #i r *n »r qr qfiqqrqfkTq'ftq^^ qq^ 

qqi^f Pttot qr qnq»ft I q^t^^ftff^fqrtqftqqqft^qi^f^qirt— 



^ ^arr: 

5TTt 31^: 

JT^ I sTRg^ t <*<«ni<ciI vr, ^rrt ^ 

^sFTJj^mr^rq^^fw.snnw, srft^t' 

TTWsr ^ w ft? ^ '^nrfwKn^’ ^ 

^ ?jTt ^ ^ sinw ^ ^ 11 wift^rar ^ ^ t> ^nnUrwrar i 

5f|T ?Ftf ir?T ^ ft I ?rR4 wlr ^nf^nff % Fff ^ 5ftf^ i 

?Tr®ff %■ ¥7 ^ f^RTT^TT f—^5rR|T sfR, ^J*nT ^^<.1, ^3^ ft ’TRF I f^4Cl'^ 

*rT>r¥7^^p?wrt—^ ttst^, f%^#fn,f%^ft^-^^*fk ^ft'n^i 
^ ?n^-?n<T % 55Rnr-^BRnT ^n^tr '*ft f^Rft ^ wr ^ 

5r^ 35nat ^ ^ f^^rflRr ftRT ^'TT ^ ^33^ t ? 

?n^ % ?Tr?tr ^ ^ ^?^rf 1’ '^^rirr ^ if^ncr i^^TT ^nrar t ? ^ W^ ^ 

‘?nTf«nm?rr’ ^pt 11 ^ f^RN^fptff ^ wrnr qf? ^nrtliw t ^ 
3rT% spT 5rK*fl ?m# ^ t ^ ftrt^cr zrf^ %r 15ft f[5Rt 3rT% ^ 

5IK*ft—f5re% ^ ^f^RTSTdl wft 5(7% %It f«l^$5T f^’TtirTf—I 
5W^pn’f^5r>SRJTWfttf^«f t; ^3^ 

^Twf^5ft^t %r, spft^^^rirf^^ ^ ^ 'in -sir ^ 11 

nn^'in#?%fw55RT^nRn-f i f5ft5r^%M5?'F^''P't’ 
«ft t, ^ ?nt ^ ^ ¥1 sr#r t ?ft5: «fwt t >ft ssraf^ wj % 

'TRT 305511 1 ‘'FTT' *fk ?fM ^ f5ft ?nt # f, nm—‘*Hir SPTT 'FFT 

fwf! '^iffmsRcr! ! 

JTff^%5rT5q34^5rf%i?ni?'inT(r%', ?i5r:^^t • WWTnft'iRrr^'TfT- 
wnsrr ^ ^ ffe^ % ^ fwt, ^’rf?5nR5r#5rR^n^5ft'fR%'fR 
?rpnf 3rT% %■ ^ ^ ^ 11 

?ft5nF3ftf^q;frwt^^% y q t'H 5 M ^ qf?[ %• 5n^ rmr t< 
?5rrnftfn-?5r^^>3rnT«ff5:^5Rr: ^5rf3i5nRT^t‘i 'ra- 

5Tf 'nr^ ft? jjf ^rftfcRRrr fnr t ^ ^ ^ ft %• ^rnft fsRfer 

anFrr^BTK ^ nt t» 'ptt ^fsrt i \ 35^5^511 f^r^Ficr: ftrFPrtt, ^f%ftirf«r, ^nftw 
q# FfFiT^ ftnfrfi 

m w FT, ‘SRTW’ FT, ‘srWt’ FT SWft %FST Fift Ft ftFT#^ ftlt, 3T^t ^iSt 
<Hf»|WTfikr % ftR-, ^ % T'^ttFFT % ftl# OPIT ^T5rT t ^ ^3^ Ffa5 T F^I F^ f I 
FBFT fFRf»T ft^sfFT T|5TT 11 1^ FStf #■ FftcPPm FT WS? t %s|F # # 

ftwsnfftTftT3wi»r ^rwftr waiT3fft?r%si5^nf5j;nftff^,i9^- 
ftw «fk fRftHW FTirft t» Frft ^ #t t|t M F ft f U T F FT FT Wrft- 

TrtFftartl TRft^*iM#«nf^ FITFI^ %F--FWFWT %fF^Fi[^ T?F‘flR|’ 



'Cpr SRTSPT, n? ^ OTTC T iT ’Jjf ^ ^ ?J^ >jt ^ 

’BR!?!? t» tf ’T^. srfsnRR ft ft^ t, ^ ^ ft 

^ 11’Tl ^ f^RHTT ^ftRT ^rJ^ftft W fWt I ^ ?%iff 

‘^’ sft^f?^ ?rfR^#Rr, ' c*^ q fl^l4 «Risk+' ^rnrad^ wr f 
'ci'MKn Rif ft,Rif TTft, RTf sn^-rraw ft, Rif B<r!: fti 
f^TRfiiaifiRrspT#^, ilV<J4, <4ill?*I+dl, TRiftR^ srfRTRW ^RFft ^hl «ftT fRR^t 
RS^Rtfe Sift fWt W ^ ^ %rR ^ ^3^, *IWT»T R fWt I BTR 

■^(^(1 f%l^<f:i||^lfi)+l t I ^IM'+SHTFIT f^H f ^ 

^ ?ftT Rft ftR Rt ^3R% ^ fRIf ipff ^ ft ^RRT t '^ 

aiffR-P Tfft fWt, ‘5^’ ftRR-flUBm % frow rt eft ft ^ ^iw i 

??i^ ^ r«P ^ fR^rcRi ^Fft tRRKt % "rTTR^ Ir fjTtwR ft?iT t. RRit 

^f^RR-^R’lft^^S^R^dR'lfsrftJlff I RRf^,^R^'R^?Tq?ft%f¥5nT5Rr- 
BfR, t#t 11 fMlW % fRRK 'jRFl’ % f I Of^ RRPTlft^ 

^%TJlftff¥^ %t ft^fjRR^ 535#ft?PF^f I WSIRTTJllt 

##^ft^ RT’Rrt I ’TR^ ^-SFfff^RT^ RTfq; I ft ^?I%BfN®T 

^ RnR RT STRT t, Rft flR ^ t I w JR>TT ^ RT Rt ^F'^TIRK ^RRT RTR? 
SRtiT "P^dl f ^ dad I ft f ?ft^ ^ dd«hi f^RRT d'^Idd !Rt>r "FT^T f ^cRlft 

^1 ‘‘Ht7:^aRfT5ftRd^'JT5r:’’Rrt5iR^^*T^ft,f^^s^'TftOT#’5^ 

f^?ft '^fKt RRT ^ ft RFft t, ^Pff% “?[G^ ffSTftd<«?*lii" W ^ *FT ^ 1%R ?lM 

% RTI^ ft RRT t ^ ^PtHR ?r>^-RiR jflR 'jffW "R-Rt^ # ^Rlfl Jfft I 

^%f?r5RtTr%f%tR^fg;RRRKft^%f^?ft5r^»i^«Rr|— 
^.RfRRORI fW^tf%d#ftf%|3ftf%d^ft^’Fpfwn',fiRPftftff^^»l^- 
Rar cR !lft Ri: ^ I RR# tysF IRT R3T t ^ 

5lff'T??ftl f^’g^R^faRWftftdt’TBf’RBd’t I 

?rtRI%|r*F^«Ff gr^t—* 5ft^t|f3R^ 

#r^^tR?rT%JiW?i?rj^t < RHriftt, ^ » r dRi<.« T; 

3ft RFft ^ ^^I ' i^ a j i d i^ft aRR ^ RC ?RRT fj t RRPFR I RRPFH: ^ 
fR^arsnftart I 3Rq^f^^a^;rf%^aFTdTt^^^R^ ’M^IT# 

»Trft fSp^ JR-TRiRr iR fRRiT aFTcIT f ^ ’ft ^3^ ^ d^l^flw fai%r 

T|dYt I Rg% «RR % nfw ^ yir t « Rd 3 Ri s a t.dFn % 51% t • 

gwr RR^ 5?r RR % r 1^ ftar Tpr t ftf ^ftRPR aft aif ^ ajar 3ftwr 11 ?nftail 

arft RT w ftrarar aRRR an'BT^ 
a?T SRR t afk aft ar aRT aRT % 1^ ft# ft? aft ^ RF«ffa arR ftar anaaaaf 1 1 
tftaft a rc fRr ■arffft, aRwr afa aRnanr # ‘aRraRr^M’ fam^^aFt^ara 



^ ?pR f^’TT ?ft ^ »I% SRPT §5r f^; 

fjff%5rf5raW#^^^5pTf^!T pit sft^pr ^ M^>flc*t-f. ^ ^ 

^ ^rjjrn: ^ *it ?iw ?ni^ t • wf^, W w % f^' jt? fT«n#’j>if 
^ t ?ff§>Tr’fi1fi?—^ ii^> i ic^ ' y w ^ «nwif 
f5T ?#‘smm’w 5rR JTRT ^ I 

eft fT ii^'Tm ft) ftrerr w *1^ sRNT t 

wh: ^ ^ ft^HTH t 5ftT 5PT > T l e *<^ W t' ft^ ^ ^ ’PT, 

yft!^^fTT fin ^ f TTR%ftitgr f^c r yeT i11 mrow 

t ^ ^ ^ ftrar % ^^t^ 11 w—«iftraw % tnr, ?rsm, 

?fk T^nw?5T ^ % M ?i#ift: m^rr t' ^ ^ ^ ^r 

STR f»TRT 3ft^ ^13=^ |t TfT 11 ^ eft ^TT^ft TT'S^ ^ # ?ra% ^ ^ *T^ 

'Ifeft 11 







( t ) 

^rsRV, »TWf vt wk 

^ HT ^>r 

^ W3B> »tWlf «t iftt 


( ) 

?mTf m «ik 
^tST ?raTT «IT ifWt- 


( ^ ) 

9W ^ 

sTfir^ ^ 


% 
<CT5m 


Tt-ft ^ ^riff ^ ?Wt 
5nr^ «PT *rir 


( ^ ) 

^ finarff # ^ 
l^iWt spffft unr ^ 
w-w ^?ff 


( K ) 

51^ 3^ §*( «iff«Rr 
5f^ nm ’Rf 'rroWt 
sm f ^<w>CRq 
ffiT?T sgH 


( ^ ) 

irtt, ^pfum % IH snr ^ 
wsiwi ^ i5v>n f 
Rf#(nT aft far wnft tt 
fsn:wT«r # farwr^n fi 


( » 


( " ) 


dtt ^ mm 

f»w f t 
t i ^ % fC 
9wnft % arm f #i 


m irfiRff «ft aftaf % 

rtapr laftdlf 

ftw-am aisT fiw aw^ aw 
m ^ ^^Wti 



a 1,3 






( t ) 

!W AT <l|^ 

3^Rf|[ TI#» <f*RB5 swwr, 

^ f«iwwrc % ^ inn I 


( ?» ) 

U^iTT % Tar-^-^ ^ 
sT«mff an ^ t 
aR?ft % ^ 

ftaaraif an trr ? i 


( ?? ) 

% snw-fin^ ^ 
«5*sr an 115 irjann 
an^ fSpn anan ^ a^aw 
Taw ft? 5 snn aamr 1 


( ) 
aw nfinft gn aisnft af^ 
afan as^nft 
•nan: aaPfi a^, faanff •ft- 
fan% aaawf afir aftt i 


( ) 

•ja anf n, arft wa^ a? 
^-Hsaft «r^ fanta 
nhr, anfsiaT—art ast a? 
narfn> afa'ar-aiT 1 

( ?? ) 

aflan ^ afaat 
arrr faaf ariar f^ntr! 
aa’tt faaw't n^ *Na 
aNa % ^ aftr-w^ !! 

aw, nanft *rtaf aft aftr 





^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ft 

^ft’ffT'^^l^ ^ ^nft ft t • *rf?^ %■^ # ^nft ff sr| »rf^ 

^ ?TT«r-?Tr«r Tf^^ff ^Ft ft 5(^ ^ sfi 7 ^ 11 w-f^ f?PTT f^^rnr «n^ 
Tn^pft ^ spfl^ ft ^ sMVfVRii f*r2T# % ’BRRr^qTr qr 

t > ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 7ft ?7ft 'TT 'R ^ 1^ t I ^JTITft 

JRtTF 5^5 STR ITT SR'JlH 17ft ^ ^ T^ t— 

'^ri^'^T^R 515 Trf^ % sryTT *ft7T TFt^ ^ %'itcTRiR'jsff »R fif^sr^r 
^TTcft 11 ^ ^-TTR fiR STRrr t • ^ ^ TJcq- ^ 

!mT fwr ^ 1 1 7H gR^ ’TftfRrf^^ iMHMlhcl m# <ll^*i4ivi ^ gRT 
^arrart' ^wt^r^li^? r^srtt? ri^qrts^rRft11 
<'»n1q ' m ^ T?rf^ ft^R 5r?tt-5r^ ftfw tjM’ tr^ ^nm f i siR^ff %■ ^ # 7 # 

5ni?ftt • T^ ^ ^n?!Rn iR?i^ t ^ ft ^ ara 

% ^ ’fNt qr sj# 11 

'x^l^ l W ‘»TH‘F^ ft ^ ft ytT Wnft 11 ^5R%q[fRf 
^ «n^ ftqR, fq^TSft ft 3RT ^ «ftT f, ^ ^ 7ft I ^ 

ft 5Rr t^sF fTR" 7rf7 ^ Trr^ ^ tr^ ^ ^ TRqR, sppff #’ q?^ ft «nR 

3jf 5qTcft 11^ ^ ^N7T> ^ ^ ^Tf?: fjRFTT, TRqRft, si?#qr TtfT: 

f''ftqiT¥! 'ftmTr ! !'TqTTTftft IfTilqR t^STTTftt I 

TT^fi^ f7ni7:qR#f57r*f TT^RTT^nRiftH flRr^ft? 55{*!#fi5«rR‘if^T% 
f I fTraqftt’T-f^'fjff qR^-^qRf^^^fwffn^TTTtTf sRRPttiT-f^tqt 
^ 5ri€t 11 *Ptq7r ?rr*T^ qr TfSRft ft q^ ^ t < ’f'^nqro ^ qR ^rf^ 

qrRrrt; ’f5r>TW%MqR#5RTw*rRq^qRf%qr^f 1 qfjrlrfTR^PnFTTT 
qRi^sfMt q^qrq^ftqftTtwsn^ f fi ^Tfwn^TTRqr# w p ^a g swi #fe^ 
qrRT »n7f qftqRTT fm w qrRTT 1 1 ^ 11^ ^ qnqr-qRr 7 ??ri^ ^ Tf | qfk 
qnrf^fqRqff %f^ ^#!ftt 1 »nRf qRfq^TqR-*fRHfJR'^ 

spFRf^t<T^qrqft7n^^Ti^t qft f«F qn^ f^nffiRr ^qr # ftqR tr# 

qR7?r jn’T-wq*! qn’T^wqr qRS» qft sr^ qR^ t • 

^tfr qTTTKf 5? iR# Tflff qfk <R7ft qftf^ % q^ wtqR qnm 1^ qRTft 

% #q ^ *n^ qfT qWtTT 5*11 qRir f I qfk i?qr fiPT ^ qffT ^ qn^rf, qRi^ 



^■^T5r TOf % 51^ sTRfl’11 ^ ^wf 5pt ^ ^r «IT ^ ^ 

W^#»i3r^ f^«rriT## ^|i ^^Trf ^^ H?»ift 
^r*raf I ^TR^^'J’w iri^’TTrHj^^^nM^'TIf ?^T Ww f, t^^sT ff Wlv^f 

^35^ f?JT !Pl^T ^f q%TT ^ m?ft 11 ftrc #siT % ?n# ft ?n^ ^n^n''TO 3n^ 
t, l3sr^^s^fw33^T?^t 1 !pRr?n> JT^sRWTprt I 

ws, di<Hi«i, 3^, ymj^, 3OT ^nrr 33^ ^t-jt ft?Jr ^raftsT % vt# # 
f33iw ^ ^r 5ft33 ^ 3^ ^ f33: spT% fir ?FRr srp»r-^ S|ft ^ ftrw: ^ 3T 
Tf 11 3fw ^ '5f% ft# 3^ f^smr rpft! 

33^3r»I3^3ff3 3i^'E3#t3T#3T H 13 3M !aT3T-3rerCTR # 331 pT f I !I^ 
# ?nr 331 ?n3:^lT3 3 # ^3 3tnT 33T f?3T f ^ 3T3T-JnrRr # W(^ f3^>jf3 % 

?P3^ ^ f33T WK 3331 5ri35333f\33 % 3#r 33! 3% t 3tf33 33T-3t’3# !fk 313 % 
3^ ^ 3# 31^ 3flf ft3T, Wfftr ^ 33% 3t33 # 333r 313333 3>3# %t 3^ f 
f33% 3333 3f 333 33# 3IH333 3l''<4 %t 3# 3n# % 333 333T 3 33T Tf^ f I TJfi 
3T3-?r3 3 3^33 ft# % 33^3 % 33<S3 333 3f?3^ # f33 33T 3FT 3333 3!T3T f 3#t3t 
f333-53t3t 3T3#3 3Tf3 333 # ^ #^33T 33T 3T TifT 11 f333 # 3T# ft #33 %t Stc^ 
3^ % 3>3i3 ?3Tf33 3^1# 3# ?=5S5r ft#t f I 33# 331 3^3'T % 3l?3c3 # 3T3-?3’33 3# 
3333 f%PJ%%33T33 ^3^ 3T #t 33-^ #t3l%3f 333# 3tt f333T 33T 3T3T11 
31333 3f%3 ft3r?: 3f f3 Tf?3 3# 333# 33 333T 3>13T f I 3Tfi:-3t33: 33 spif 3f 
3^311 I '3I33T 3Tf^ ’’“t^ 33 STR# f 

f%s5 31 33T ft T1 3T3T f I ^ 3# 3T#t 3# ^3 3^# 3i3#' 3^ #t 33T 3T5r ft 

3T3T t 1 f3rc W 3#3 f%3 3# ^3 31 ^ Tl?3 ft 37311 I ?3 ^3% 331 qf## 

% f33 ft 3^-3t33 f3#3T 333 #t 3tT 33T 3T’CIT 1 I 333# 3Tft'3T3, 3ltt 3T33T 
3fk 3Rt f%3T ?#t f%Tf3 3# Srrf^ % f3# 1 I 

3^ 33#t 33#3I #■ 3^ 31^ 1 f3f3# 3#3 3# ^t^RT 3!T# 33 3373 31337 
%■ 3337 337 37 TIT t I 3333 373# 373# ft 337 Tf 3737 f, W3>7 337 3# 33 3337 f 
33 31 33#t 3333 3rf33, 3333 3R337, 37T7 3#33 333 5n#^33-#t’3# #t ^ ^ 
#337#3rt#t7:ftn:#t31 37#33#, 31 333 337, 373»Rr f33 #H: 3337 #t^ 3^ 
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toK 

^ ^t ^ ^ ^ % sRRJr 

# 5nft 11 #r?tf % # sRse ^ jpjtszr ^ift f^R^Rri fnr t, ?ft 

’r' ^ sTRor ^ ^^Rft ^arar% ^ |?rt i ^ ^ift wm f fr Tf jtOt ^ # 

3ft^ ^ ^qwT ^ ^ t. ^ ^ ^f*flw# ^ ^rrarr 

f3R.ii?rdi «mTf^^i ^^>Tt5T^fbp#^Isrf ft'+wl^^sn »i»r 
snr ^ ^ ^ ^n^ft ?fk 5Entt ^rmr ^ ^ «rnft sJTTf^rcrT w wft ^ 

'srRft t Pp fronr ssinei^d ^ ^ ^ ?fk ^ptst t sn^ ^ «n# «rpR^ 

wH^4<ft'^4 ^ ^ *nT^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ 5rraT 11 ’5rR»T^TJT ^ ^ 5 =^ ^rmr t • P^l ^ 

^ 5rH% ^ *r^ ^ ’SPT^ ?rpft sqrfw sfk ^ f*?. 

^ ^ ?nT?cr ^ sr^ ^ % srara w ^nrr ^ 5 >rT i «np ^ ?ft ^ fJiT, 

^?r ?ft srr# ITT ^fftt ^ 5>rT—?fK 1 

?nRr spt 'TR % SHTTO •H !P!RT STT# % sTcJ^’ ^ ^ ^rPmrTT 

% tr^ ^tf^f ^ Pr«Tf^ «fR ^ tn: snrft firiRTT ^ ssrr ^ 

^ ?fk mwK ftcTT ^^_ f^, ^Pft^r, wm ^nsr-^^mrf 

^ 4PT?ff ^ 'TR ^T?rr f?rT #=?jrf5TVT;% ^ ’^irt !rrf«jt ^reiRr 

JT^ snMT^jRT 5r?5fPraT ^ qf^, snpfi- gipRr ftarmf ^ jrt qT^T 1 

^ qrq- 5n1% sr'<r it?ft t, sfk f*Rr sttit 1 1 Pp? 5 d(?^'idi q?t 

^ 5>q qr qf mz qft qrf qqqr % qqq ^ qrwT t ^ ife fqPro- 

qmf #■ qrt qf|qTq #5ft t • ^ftwr ^q ^ qrwf qq mq qRfT 

ti fq^qqqTrfq’^q^qtq#'^ ^crq%fqq qrqrq qf^qpRft f ^ qfrf q%^ 
qq^rqRFrqRTfrft! mz Jrmfqft «r?q^^ ^qrRft t.q^^ 

5(R^%PnRqn>r qn:?iwi qfq^% qlRq^f^rff qft’qqwt, 

^qffqprar^t 1 ^qiftgrqft i^qsqr 

qRrrrqnfcTTtI wrm^^M^gqrqqqn^gtqrt— 

^sTPir! s^qrr.qi^qq^qfqqnf! 

^qq % qntqr ^qq % q^qro ^ q? ^nqqqr^q^qR q^t^r ^ qTqT t) q>qTf^qrqqT 
qpRft q^qq? # fqqftq yr ^ qrrPq qfK <Miqqraq wq q^qr 11 f^q^f^q^qr 
qf fqq»q «lr f.-qr % 5 :^, sqifq ?t sr^ qq^ # sprt qft ^qqr ftRqr 11 qq®r 
q^qqRqrwqflrqfrq^' 1 ?rtqqqiqq%qqqT 1 

ftqq ^ qq^ ^’fft wsfq-mq’-^ fqqmR t, q^ ^ qqf i^qr q^ 

qftqrHt ffe% qm qqr qsw^ qq^qft qw^J fi PR-qqw- 
w qqf q? wt# %■ qnrq q^ qfV q% ^ ft qr^ft t ^ qcq-qqqq % 
fc, ffeq-qrf^ qtqf ^ q^qpjsq qst qf^ ^ t,«fk qq q^ qq# qftqq ^ 



^ ^fe-firyR % mRi^ ^t »M<ftT 

^rmr, Tfe?r otw, ^ firen, mP^ gg ld ^ ipmr ^ tiN^ ^ f« »KTr t i 
f^, #5irf^, *fk si^ %, % ffe T?: q?r fsrr ^ 

^ ^TRIT 11 ^ ^[’lf<d «:>'«hll»+ ^ 'St’ff 

% spTTfT^rJi^fl# «RRr ?rsr^ w( f?p^ jr ^ 

sr^fw ^ 5niT5iT t * RT wnf ’Jrnr ^rmf «ft ^rmr ^ % rstt t, 

sik # f^-JTTf^ r: i ^5fW5R??^snmr#?r»rr^ 

15R fwsF^rrff ^ ftrfe-srfRr ^inf^ ^ It snrft, *r^ ^ 

5?ft ^it>PT *^t >3% R# 5rft ff t • 

«n# «rf^ ^ f^=R*r %M =tcnT ^ %^it5RT 

3ft 3ft HMW <1^ *TH^ % 'sflm RIT ^ ^ ^t^ 11 *n^ 

«Ft 'tRr «irf^ ^5ir-3nRr ^ %!tt % fim# % fiTT s^nf^ Ti?ft t "ftr «Fmr ^ r 
?R SPSHT ‘w’ ^ ^3^ ^ ^ SRR t I ^ ^«r ^f^RT ^TRft ^RT 

W *nT f, ?flT JR ^ ^ ^RffT t» ‘^rFIT # srf^feT *F5W ^TR ^ 

^ sniR R?ft 11 M ^ STTir: !T^ ^ ^ SRT R! sfk ^ 5rttT ^ 

jn^^^sTTTfrTRfzrf^ 5ft3rrR:t55ft 11 ??r f^fw 
f, «Rr: WR<fM ^ g?T% ^ 'TScft t I 

f^-arFft^Rir siTO' (^r^) «fk srr^- (f^nfor) ^ srrft snpe 
t I ? ff¥i T g^m^ t ^ ^ *<'^< *1^ ^ I 3R’qF?qRT 

^ ^ ff ^ rr r # r ^Rcft t ftstht: ^ ^ 

<TT^ W¥*Tfl^3rRft|, sfkcR' ’T[f%^ TO R: Rt^T ?P^: 

jtRrt ^t ^ t» % ^5r t?«PR qf^^'R^ ^ f>ft 11 ^ 

5^5 ^ 'R?T ti^*i % f^*p<J 5 I ^iH*t> ^ ^imi 

I f^,^fR^R^ft^spamriift^^ 5iR%^Tmf \ 
Tgq^RW^%fiP!RyT^qft< ft<3i|;j ^^gRTcTiRcTR^t 
^ 5rrf% 5n»^ ^ 11 ^^ ^^ 

^ 'R»T?R«T ^ <ftT ^3rFn' f I ^ifW 3rT# ^ ?Ri'T^5?# # fiRRI ^RPT *bW^I >1^ 
^TiRITt! Ttft?PR^f^^f^^«RfsnTf 

% t' I ^sft^nr-^nrii % «rni#-f^w5ff ^ spmr # ftprr t» 

3frtw % *rr# fN^Rfl ^ w R3f ^PR^rr % <n^ ^ w t ^ *p^ ^ 

fw <?PR ^R^-^PW 'R RH^-RRR <1>t ^paRIT *(ft ^^^fll'l' ^ f I 

TT fIfT WRR ?nRR ^ P|^?r f, 3ft fip 5#t3R »fT pfk 

"FT f»w Frt *i€Ir iri# m f fi!w arm 3ri^ I f3p^ 

^ 53?r FR ^ f I ^3Raft ##ift R arfifRr ^ 11 apr 3ft 5^ 

fWt 3ft q;fw %■ 5W w RT??R[ ^3f?rr ^ anaaft ar^55%'>ff af?ft t, wrtwif 



^ ^ # I ^ ^ *nT ^ <TfW^, ?rm 

5mTf5T ^ imf! ^ irr^ % ^T«T ^ I # ^ HTT spim- 

f5rT ^ ftf^Tfr *p<!ii«n ^ ^ t' I jRrf7 ?Tff^ ^ t—^ ^ ^ 

I ft>sgsCT5F5P5Tr 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ?mr sf??rT |, ^jfff% t 

3ft^Rr«nn 

sft^ iJlif 11 «fh[ ^ TTT^ rWT ^FTO ^ ^ | I *1^ 'Brfv- 

5T^ ?T'>rif <( % ^rf^ qr'ft’, ^3^ 3 ?tt jft^rnFRr, ^rt q^ qq srarf, ^ «Pt 

siw Tftqqt, ^RTRi ^ 'qr^ q?t ^nflcm qq fqqiw «Pt 

5 ^, q'?Rr qft q’>nTRfl?r 5ft*rr, qft wftt, ^ ^ 5r% srfqn^or, srFff qq f%^'ra, ^rnff 
qn" ^fe qfr fqwm, ^[fe # H^n^nwlraRn’ mfe ^ % fqqrM tq-»rq 

«n: 'sftqq- ^ ^ mqjf^ra- ftst f, f5ra% %qT w fron: »Ht t • 

srp»ff 5? ?q^?5T, sftcPT # irsTTf *rRrr t qj^nqnr ^ ^35%--qiTf^ srfem qfl' gcq% 

^ t • 

*Tm jrffRr qm^qr !r®E t • ^ 'srq Jii?% % ^i^it qr? ?tq^ qjq^ srmf 
qwrr qpTwrf. 5ra^q?%^«n#^5rTwfq?rsr%qq7?7T3¥?mfqqrTf 
^ TOT qnf% firacft-11 ttott <{5 qf% % fqit ^ ft tost t 

3ft fq? TTOTtr q^ qrr qr ttot qrq #3?tt f. ^ itfinff qn-^qfr- 

Tfw T qfOT^ ^ qrf qT% t' I OT TTqtsT % OTqqr t srff^ gT»f ?ft^OTJfl ^ fq^f 
^ t> ^t»’H'Tf TfTT TrffT fr ^ fqqiT % am ^ T^ % 

^.^T q ql ft 3rRft f ?fk T^ Wf^T % fm I M I C'^Pc^ ^T^tOT faps^ ^ 3nT TC 
qHf ^ qrpT q?^ f i 

T^OTTrq^^fsftTOTqrTfTTTifm’f, iqr%fli^??qTJm?TqfOTrt. 'nc 
gsa" qr qnOT qf ?ft?OT ^ ^ q^rr f i qq^: f ^ qT?r ^ i qfe qtqq ?f)'«!qq<‘l q 
qT3ftqqs^>dqi^q qrqlqqt^jqrq^cftqtqqTtqT^fksqqqTqsn: ?nw i q^q>TOT 
^Opji^sR^v^f^jpt^fqqqqrqTqTfqTf i fqqrar qft qft q^ q ^ +Hmq 

qqmti qfq^%qq!^^3rrqq>q!^?r3#qriWt? !rT^tqq|«ffqftgqrqqqrqq 
q^ fq^ gqr Iqqqr f i qt^tq sm ^ qrq ^ qiq fOT qqpi #’ q qq 
^ wqqqqrf qRftf I qrsg q^ ^ qfOTm q qrr ?ppft qff%, qftffqlq, qqrq, 
qqqq# ldq>VqOTI '% qiOTf 11 f^ftqqOTqtqqgtjqr^ fqq gfqrt’#!?^ ^ 
^ t qffqr sRftq fWt f 1 qqq q^ qq# qr^ft q^ qn^RR q sRfiiq ^ 
1 1 q^q|q qqf-qW qr qppft m qqiqr qifqr t, qr qq^ qRRqMf % qq^ 
W-tqiT qr fqqfq qsOTT t» qf ^3^ qqqtift t • ^^331 ftwr qft qnft 
q^ qfl»q^ % tr qrq# qftqq ^ qqiwtqqr qrOTT! qf qrq qqw WOT’^qqq? 
fWt! 



^j^^f^wTO*PT 

I #t«fkwrar|f^srm^f^RR’^TJTT 

?nf5r irnrt. *Ffff% ^ ^ 11?rfwr ^ ?ft ^ fnw 

ii^ t ^ ^ *nTTf ^ t. ^ 

#=?4^ nr, ^ ^ ^ftffRir wrmT t. *rf^ ^ ^’t ?ft ^nwf ^ ^ tc 

g?q% % ^rr<T ^ ^ mr ?>IT ITT ^ ?r>3[4 spt sPTSTSf ^ Sift ^rTw fii^ 

?5nft sTT^r sraw 11 % ^ str ^ ?fk ^ % ?r ?r ?r ’mr ^tnr, 

3R ?R ft: ^Tf qq^ qffRi^ qi^^^diqt sift JT ^ f>lT, R fffqrfRf ^ 

^ft^Tq^TR3R?RTT^qqqiHqi ^qr 'T?r ftqr, q«r ^ q^R ^ s<!ii*i*ftq qtRq qq 
q^ fw ^ qk q% qqR gqr fqqr flqr i ?nft % qlRjf ^ qrqqr ^3q% fqq q 
srRRTitqq^^i ^ 5fk ^ qT?qT qq qqqTcqnr fqr fkr i 
qkqq qq q r ^ n ^q q?: ^ qr q^ qft qqrtqr q?^ qRft t' ^ 
q ^-ifk q^ % qnir qq, qqkqqr qrfq ftq qq% f ’nm t ^ 

q^ qtRq ^ qiqqr q 5ftq ftqR qrq qqqr 11 

q>qq qft qq^ # ffeqf qft fNrq q^qq qqr ^ fqqr qmr t 
qkqq sqqq qqq q qw qq tq qrfq qft i ?feqt qq-tq ^ qr^ qkqq srrfR q 
qrqFr-JRTq¥7qrqqf • ^ t, qr^j; qf t 'ptr irrn 

Riqq# i qq^qq|%qqR-qm-qqRqqq?ftqfq®TfR^TqTt, ^qqqrqqq^q 
qftsRftfq^t' % q [ ^■^4 1q q»i^ qq (y? qrqnsfqrqqq^ftf Mq»i< ? (%q t 
qti qr qf q^ qrf^ qrf^R-qraK ^ qqsq % qTRTqq qq qft f^ qqqq qsq qk 
qqq^^ qiq^ qtqf qtfl qq>K qt^qftq^!^#ig1^^ qnqqqigftt i 

qft qrqng; q^ft qq qRR %qT % t> qnp'-^qq^tqqq 

^qqftqft q><idi11 •q<i'ii +»n i^Paqt ski'^ qiifl qs?qqTqq«^i<i#qi<,qlfq4 

^ qqqq q’^^ q^^ t • *’Tf^ ^ ^ t» ^ 

qf qqqr ^ % q^k srqi? ^ t, qk q«?qr ^r q^ qqqr qfqe q^pq qqr 5 ^ t qq: 
^ % qiR # q^5|;% # q% qrfSRtf q^ qR qq^ I ’^qqt w fqqrfqq qr 
^qqqiRqr-SRTqfqqqR^t I fq^^qsRqrqq^qqf'^q'qqgqf 
fRcPc t, ^ ^ ^ ^ qiqqqqqq ^ t • *>*nq qft 

qqjqqr ^ qRftq? ?q t < ^ %fqtqi#^qq*(ft^qTT 

qsTsft^t I sm(ff5r) qqw#qq5*it%qTir^-tqqTqqTq7:^qiRqRTt,'n75 
qiqRfq*' Ht^r % ^ ^ qpg*ff # qiqq ^ qnft qqqt tt ^ 1 qq^qt ^ qnjr *97, tq, 
qtqqr qrfq^ qR fqj q qqq> qk qq fq'3q% qTRftqj ^ qft qqfir qrip'qft*q# 

qqqRqrqqfqqfqrtqrtkqqRTqTqtqtqqiqqRqftqqqqrf I qqrqqqqfqttr* 
fqqfqqqqt^srrqffqitqPnkqi^f^qfNqqftqq^ftq^tiqftstqqq 1 





^ ffe 5rsr ^ ^ ^ VPM %?TT ^ ^ ^ 5nRft t ^ 

w ^ 5ft^ ^ ?t?jr srta 11 ^ # #T ^ t *>T^ ^ 

?i?iT%fwt ? #^,?rT5T??cr«rr^^?nTfe^,%??mff^%’TR 

?r W3fi^fq%^srf^T? 

?iwt! #5niT|?TTt I 

^ <15 ^ I, cf^ fw stn’!R^iR ^ t ?fh: sr|f % ^ 

'(ft ^3?q% ^ 11 ^'t ^ ^ ft ?rf^Tm *T% % '«r?ft 

“w 'T«r 'PT 5!^ t, 

?n1%-’ira'T t W T^STT I 

^ t 

fsRT ^ ?rM TTf frftii” 


—«r|!pTT 
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H^ct wi-wi'ficl <r«'CA«llfer ^cll. clM^ll @M^ «cil. “Hll* *1^ 

il^(ci^5l ancH-ct ($l-H ^IHl tecli aJjj,?!* Jlc^l ^'-H aHlS'^lSl'yi ^^cll 
«Ml^ an^l ■H«lctl <Hl^ a>i>ii:Q eUcti;)! ii\ a>lcl Hl^l 

an^l ?ilcll an^ clWl^ll Baill o^RMl 0/ h\ 

^ S^. clM'ft Msjl <Hl^ ^cft. sJH aH^l&MH 

6si. ^ ^iW Rhh cl»li (ii«i H\<\[ <t«ii hm'^ 1 ciSii ?A^<ait)«(l iim sfl «srti 
(Sell. cImKI nRaiH MW^l-Sl MW aHW'^illfH^l RhH 

Sli Riy<^««' «/ ^.cft. HhHI *ll'5(l •KlA i?.cft. clM^l 

<&cll. ciSll S^lil aJldlt 5llrtMRl '^^'Hl Mil. n><l^ ^RHctl §IH H 
3(l?l anl) ?l Ml MldWl Ml<ai^^l ^M'ft <&c{l. clMji 

SiiM'l^l ^h ^lll 'fii.l^l i^cll. 

Miy {^mm 249 /^ 1^1 »i9<'<ici4 mI^^i 6cii. ^cti cImmi sp^im^Ii 

aHM<M^ll <HIM M^SnilWMi <r/ *l»l«ll ^iW WrlcllSl MM^ Sfl «tSHl 

M^lcll-Rtel^Ml •i^Wl. Ml^l ^4,1 § 1 «{lal ani^cn mMMI SP'l'l'ft 

willifl NR(Mrl (T/'lctl flM^ Rm a^t^l 

^^MH'ft a»l;yRi«fl <sYl\ MniJ^^. 

MlW (««l€lW^l of-M SlfSHlMUMi anR^l HlcOlaHlS ^51?! %l‘McV. \&V<f*ll 
Slct's (t, <11 ^ MamR-ll ^l«' flMMl R<11 

MWR'^ a«<aai'« ffJ-M 'H^pani (^cll an^ M^'H'^Ml 'lirteiKt S^<11 (Sell. 9ilW 
fiin^lW^ll «tl^l«l '14'11'^Mi 91^ *1^1 6fil. ^»ll MMM M6MI<3S»{1 cll^il 

^^SlMl an^l Sl255l9y (&iy^|5«lMi 9l'?Ml. t'. tiro^'Ml <1*11 ?lilS^«RW»(l 

M^l^lMi Srilm'' *IMI an^l ^MW ^R«l(^/lMi MM^ anieMl. clM»{l ^R«{1 

w119k'Rmc11 »11«IM<^*(1 9/ il’ld «iy ^<51 ^<{1. *^3125 =HlKtH Wl. 3l. 'll ^iHR^ 

R8ll*(t^ llM9V'<ti >i%l€0 M'Scfl Milap MlR<M 5ljflit'll 'W' a^lMMW fiM'fl 
wii'Jll H«R 

<l2li <6iy!i%siMi 9i<^<ii Sell <i s^Immw »i9^5i<i iiflHWUMi ^iRjh iit- 

Ki^ M*»l«lW^«^ *1^ id* ®*idl il«n'il ams^' irtl. SlW, 

«ll«l, anH Ml«l»fl am^ll ^3*1 ^fll. ^iPjH ^WMld 5ll^ 

Mmi id R«i*ft"aJli jjw cIm id «*' 'i(i. 

%m\w iiyi^i^wi R«ii<l5lt»i »i» m’4«i id MiRi9/Mi *>^5(1’ 



€ 

M5i 'tm ‘ dsi. ^ 

—cl ll'l^llMi 'HlCl^l •{{^ iWl«fl—M *IMA, M Sl’lMl, 

«l5l^ ttlMWl. ani 9tlW Rmi«l aHMiHlsi Slctl. JlliMW ReiiJl 

\Sfo<'Mi to 'm''0 isKl Riyi *ty chi^ ©iifeT S4cii»i m-m'Q «s.c{i, clM*/ 

Owl'll ?llSi«^fit si5ll ciiei^i aidioJii ^tll. 

5l4l«"ll an^Hiy H5il »iM€l«llS ^Wl ff!l4RI. 

?l ^IfcT (?W'Hl«i'H 

•«i»l ^3^ <&ctl an^ $ii aHRcll. aMRw' ^fl. 

aHl‘i€«‘5^ cl <1>H^ 2i<V^lcl ^>|cl a»i^l Sll. 

aiH^cl ^ft^Hnctl. ci @<HH^ll ^IvT RrtSll'a tJicil. aniHs^'S^WiT 

^''A’< an^l hivT 

clM'tl CM'tcll. ciSllSl iO'ftaHW aH^I 

»lld%»{l H<l^l H<3i «{l«n A'H\ HW lied. ifl'daH^Hl 
%l>|cl«{l ci»ll H§4ll ani^C-ll. M R'llHS^W 

MlRcItRir ft*ll Rl'^M'aRt ctH^ at^lCHi. ^(5r\<lMi <|wll ^<^*11 

aHl<^Ml, an^ ^(ik'^d'l «IHI. ciH«{l 5fcW%M<[f 6c(l an^ 

»l(^rl, yRsW "i R^JW RmH’HI ciaJll iiw «»✓ Mis'* >ltfl'lctl. c| 

«l-«l^ iA,danH RlR«l >li(& Jlw ?ll5il 6clU ^IVT anJlRM 

^R«(sct'll5ll RsiltCt SlH ^ SlH. Hi i/hRi Rhi 

^§cll nfe. ani HlW fmCHia Rc-UMrlHl iWlH clH-V an^tlW Hl^ 

H€€ >l<a'(l^ y. ^ ^fe^^Hi «{1. "l.Hl «{l«t 'jot" S^RaHH <i^lM H*tl aH^l 
SiRHH 5l4l<N'Hi AilHl. ^^«i'l«/Hi ^»ll ^<ai; cl S^PiaHH 

cl»il «n. S|; 5l^. wl«. »fl m\ an^ aMlM^ l&IMHi RlR«l «'{!iH*d M^l^lHl 

MiH HHi. 'i>«(l<iv^(«a RiRet %i<t^Hi R«ii»tt»iiHi ciSii nieii 

aHl«il anil cl iR% R*ll«H*lSl ^IWH^R H'ftS clH^ MlH *l»ll. 

clH*ft %l*^Sct Xict^ SHR i^lHlHi ant'd an^ >llV»lHi clSll Ji,tflHi 
aniRl^d-d J4lSd^ RhIHI. «IHI*-M Rl^^ctl ^«y«H ?14 314 

»n«l anil aniRi:^d<iHi<ft 'rlly*^4 i4l4d^ anH ^ sfed^Hl wll4l 

clH*{l H««ll Hcd ^il. W. «.\«f^oHi »lk>a-alHlK4'Hl 
aHHSl «| %‘aicl Ml-ctHl HHh'R cld> »td€l^*{l Rh^ UfcC 

«ft. R'CllHi^ anH «^HCV?l%il6 HRUHWM^ ani«il. anH «(l. RhW* 

HS«« H^dl i4^4d^ anlk R^Wl. cl H'Hcl >H^SHR«d 

»l» w-aHl «| «<tlHi ani<d anil d ^tllH R^ldl^Il R^W 4Wl 
ani^Hl. wtl W ^41^1 clH^ ctHl H\mAi »t«l«d. I«*d 



$1*11 3 l jflci 'i 9 /\ii e»ni,iirft m 91 cHI ftM 

'iR. Si PiMM %l**iiclMi<t'{l k«»lt S^«t §t«tl 

tocti 5 l Pi 4 i>i ^^i,i;Q aiiMl«/ ^-HltT <6^1. Ri«liHl 4 l »ll 
Ml*l aHHCHMi H.i'tl'ft «^aHlcl i^. =1^1 «lHi SI5 ^^vll JliaWcft wt^li 

»»i^s5 i'M^lSii ^iMrfi ^■'iiV'ii ny ^ifcT an^ cImKI Rh Met 

ff»l'Wl ire'll SIPQ. (Hlfcf RlHSlliH ani MSH \m an^l 

t^aiH'mSH^l nMi^ a»il ^fl ail|i ^\^[ hH a^lX^ll. $lcti 

3 l ;fl^ »l«l<l % ®cM^ an^ ^^$(1 */<i€tl Sle/r^Sll 

«i.<(l ci wtMl •llOi€ anPl tcM-H i^'iW ■al'-'O i^l^l 

i’fli^-SlM M'ilH § V-%1^51^^ ^ai<^ a»ii<l^ S^li |>(lwil^ll "ll^Hl. 

ani MafaJWl anffeiiil? cl5ll Sli^\Ai i4l>f^^ RhIHI. 3ll^W*tl 

Sli'^i'D ■'*i:^ iQ(d JiMU'i hii. ^ly Rmisi^l ■hwCI ^ih Si^i Sis 

Mm SiJWll •1«(l 1 mMldl «ll^l clMdl ^<w''-H an^l ^lS5$Mim RaR 

%l‘9tRctl d ^IM. Sll<vRl S«lSd^M€«ft R'id MfcT^ RwCHliH c-ivtdl ^IJd^lSldHl 
mi <Ml^ MKMMS.RI rlM^ RsiH aniMcll Sli^Wdl Jll'il & 'i »Hl 

«l4ld apiRl aniM^l ^ilill 5ftt3|l & H S^Mlrft a»i|ci^Sftl 6<w' dR. a^Jl Sli^i 
aniM'fl mR aHdl^i R:%1‘^R MI^ MMd S^dl (4dl, a^iM ?ldl 

RdRm'tl ®'*R‘ ^i<f^ni <6dl. aHlM<n an^l andRl daal an^l 

il*d^l d^lcil. ©Sli Sis MSRdl Sld?ld«(l Hl^l aniM^fl %tl«l 

dMlHl *di. 

“ aHRl ^'^<R dMl'Cl amMl^ anR |:»{l Jl«d @M^ ®MSR 

5. Sli^vRi dlSdSlC'l'ft ^MlMdl S<1^ SJ^SUHl Sis >ll<n dR anR l\ 
4<l &. Sll^\Rl V(d'«l«ll*{l ^MlMdldi ^6lMdl aniMl^ wiR ^llW^ll ani^dU 
MIH aniMdl %MMM( andRl §-dR, a^^l «|R OtRcftM 

^iRdi;i ssdsi «iM5i Rim &. ” 

dl ^Ifefdd Rl^ctlddi anR^. a^l Ji^’Sl >l\i3^- 

ai>«!l4dl ^MRl aniMm* ^«Mi €l>H«l MMl, ^nAd a>ft«ddl anRlMd 

^iM'lMi ^lo/S^H sRSl R|:tclld ^d$i aHRR S an^l Si aH^<HM ®M^«fl 
MtA ^di HsRdi ^iHRlSiiKl 6 Si R^ ^'^iniiirt4 
RaicWR R^«d Mil MrT RmiM'ft ‘ <I^IHC iMl«d^ ’ d<ll 

Rm^S *IW. 5l anRsR @M^ clM^l anmi OlRcClH »H»HW 

S^dRl M<rSll. ^ly-Hd iMl^d Mil MCld€Q^ i>{l«d anR^ a^:^ Ji:) 

M««%M Mdl Mil clM^l 4>ft«d^ »ftMMlMi aHlRl. ant slH** MtHlMW <ii^l 
(SKu\ Still iAa^^^i anRsR ®m^ aniMti. ^liHMSfjj^ dfll cImI^ 



JlW'll aH!i91«l M^«ll n«n f^S4^ 

W-i%^3j *l'll«fl 5lirt'll «»Ml«l«ll flna)!' •t'fl *t«(l ®^»l 

S'Kl iVii clM^ il'-lf'l S^ll. aniKl^ Xl?ll»{l 

( Slit 5ll/l o/sWltlR ®^lat &. aniWl Wl^i 

anmifl S. 11>«IHI aHl6i:Mi^ni Wli«H25 Mtfil- 

^l«l cR^I »t<4 »tld %l'“t‘M t&dU clH-il 

^A(iH W6l*i9j|ci.j %l5iai -HRmi-H §. Ml'i'tl Ritl^Ml MOJ 

9liai Wtw’wil d. >H(4*il @^»l y'HHMl 

»tl^' «4ict» flMHl i^l?l 0/ *1^ &. tlSil ai>l ?l anRjl^ cil ^Hl 

R'HH'Hi %l^itR HH*!! a/ M. aitlSi 

an^* >llil oMlMl^lSll a>i^ ®€R>iRSIhi clM^l 

Si 5W^ ^i«ll ct*l«/ 

Slit mm %l'4lAitR an^ ct^l ^'Qil^Stl. 

»ri5c iJ*'-a:!:|1sJ cl<l^ cl'H% emf iR S§ SletM{ anHAHl 
®HIMR i^«ll Ml^ ^^il^ ‘ (SllA Sl-i i>{l/l ’ ®HR«lrt 

a»t^ Sm >i‘?n ct^lM ^l« RmiC-lPl WlM'lRi a»ll<l. aHl sMl’^l^il 

rtHR ii^'tmi ^ ^Vf. 

ci cl>Hcl»ll RCl ■«i«l<ia(l <i*jil<v ^’ail^ aH^ »l«l>l'-d 

aHR «-^anHl ^VJi\ anicin. 

Ain^Vd SilJc tf-ilanmi clSll em" an^lir <r/clltH6R anRil^Rl «HR 

S^l. aH«i|^ \l\aWl 'ftaJ %^itl^ 5Gl('ai>l-d JrMl/l 

Kl^fl. Hhi ^<i Sis a*i5i9/ RiR^flaH^Pi ani^si M 

aH'>t|^ ^<£l>l^ll <V^l\«ai >ltfl *1 >mRI an^l d<tl MW 

aiin^(l<(l Mltf Ri'lSlR^ 'ClM'tWi aHl««. a^l i(>(l^3l 

n> rtHR tiMi Sis ^li -uiafMi aH^iRR)^ SlMljM W*lWi 

ani'fl an^l oft(^ ^aiHlSll MMeiaii ^ilrtl ^d«llit an^l 

\m\ aH*lHl Hi Hldl 3lstw-%lcliail anRsi^l ®HR Ml^ “l^^l 
anHli a>tRitR «IIH wR 4 , 4 . ani Sis »l ani^ 

ani ^iHid' w^srH anH H 4 M(\«^mMiW R'leiieiJl Mtoi 

Sl'aft €lW«tlHi anie.^. Hh^ V«l» %IMH H. %l^&R»ll 'Sl-SliM^^«l 
%lWlH/l'll ^25^JR cl<l^ SR S|, HMo/ Wl© ^d€(ls ffRl’-HSl^lSll W’MIwfl. 

3i«iiMi WlsiH^*ti MftRiwiSi HmHI ?l'ii«{l ^^sR hiH MlH^p S<1. mi 
fiin^iR w. m i&3v»ti mr' HWHi oflsiH^ «wi 'ti'qR*?n*ti mRsr 
8H^ aHl|4 UHl. WlSlH^ ‘H^Rl^n'Cl 4«*M Sis 



ft'lH'll »ll4l ria'l M ^IfwHdl 

»l>l ^ssl m\i cll M<^ •«i;^'Hl ^41*0 wiPt<A atWlKl 

% allsWl HI H14^ «i ^IM, wl'tJ M cln^ SW 

oflc-liei < »i>{l MOJ ^>Wl«a 

"tHl A «S^. Mialir MtSldWi clSll Ml'tSl V-tl 

«i»ll 51s M‘’ft KlMlHl. y. H. \4r3\3Mi ^lf^i*H 

Jll-<1^1 ^lirrH'l'Cl'l'i ”Hl«l $(1^ ^i3l>i M‘4«l 

anfHSl^ R(wHlSl8rMl M’lXct^ =»il^PH ^*llPis 

■wiicti %i(H'iwi anie^i. ^»i'U sm^i 5ii^i (Hit) Rmism mi« 1 ani'ft 
M4^l. RWHlC-l i/^[ an^ R’HWHW »l{^Slfl »t<| 

5ll4l 6cll. fi«ft clM-ll Sl-HSl<r«'^l »ll^ l^cO, 

an^ 9llW RwHlSl HOJ ani^l^H % S?ll •^Hl’H filHlH 

•K-dl <iy''Al'-H€l<l5lRl 9{[\ 5t’a»i «^ctl 6rtl. SIM anli ciM^ •! 

> M <rl\fcl ^ict. mR^JIM anic-^ % ctPtMct ani »t S<1 «!rt. 

«|aHWMi 'il'Mrti CH>»lcli aniJlcaiwll »lcQ |vtcil a>ll^ % Sl'M'llti •tk' S^^ 
a»ll3 ei'M'Hji 't'Hcl 

MH 9/ an^ mR.< 311>1 5l ei>HH»l MW »lW. 5leii'H( ^ 9 / MSRHI 

@MI(M mm 4115(1. ff/^lS Mlil aH:^ Mai'fl wlcfl j>Hell 6ll5l 

% clM*il«(l a»l4{l «SIH 9 / »i(^, %MH ani^lM ^ v\7i J>hRi m/ 1 «nH. >ll4l 
•M^flctl 4lS^^l an^ (ai(s<ll'^l»{l ^4116 ilMlMl anitfl *1^ clM^ a^l ‘jii\>5ll 
5i-MfcR\H’ S^. ani €4 'hI S^l @MIH MW clM 

»l«ft an^l <( Ml'^ cil clMi^ ffK'3 <^(W51 5lM W4t|(S M«lrti o*nRl ci5l| 
Rmi^ S<1 5.<lll ^rtl. 

wlMlHl 5tl9iU*il aHjiKlyKI ctl^^ 4l>H*ltMi 5is $lliA 

^JH^iMi (Heart-attack) MfcP a^i'^l an^ rtr<«ft ciImhci 4im 4'11 4iun* 
a4l4i MIM M^l an^ ilSd^ial «iS| ^IW H'Hi. (sMlX anl^R ^Ml 

w'Ml'ft clM^) ^4116 aHl^^l. tlM'ft 5ll/\ )i<i MP. MW M^4l| ^XlMMi >IMI^ »l*l«{l 
tl \tH9l lied. H'W' cl^l M«\Ml an^ Mtel 

(SMI^ kill %IMH anpiM «lMl ?i3ll ^'MW aniaHl. ^‘mW anio^ 

‘HU ?lM*d ci{m«W "IMicft atl«Q. ^shHI (^(ct RhM ‘HHcft MW. 

^^■<H^*{1 ?i5|l »4§ MMl. 5lsU (sM^i Sl'WS As 4115^, 

SklS^in^»{l ‘»fl»5> 4tH4 (HS41MI 4lSd^l^ (m-cII @M»vt«lMl 

•llMl RmH aHl''5ll MHP mW' M«ll 5liii (mcIRi OiU OK'^l M^ll. WlT 

<li imi •/ > »Hi iRni ^ui wmhmI jjA 



ci»ll cil WM'HHI HhUiMI 'll^l S^ctl (&ctl, 

(irU, S^ctl 6cll. aHW\W M<^ <^lcllR^ll6'il 

ai‘9{l^cll^ Ry^l 3Wl (^cll. '■hI'I ^Ictm ir'i<(l Rlcll^ 

“ o^'i^li^'H'i anR-tlHit o^H S 1 <HRk\ <Hiy-l Rm<tl! ” »l MS SliMR 

•HhT Rmiil ‘Klai)ql^ «lpct an^ My-Hctl MuCl aiW. 

Pi?lia^ \<tA eflfcfl; Rm <Hl*i^iy M«1 (M-ctl 'iHl 

Rail<l^ SiHl **n^ »im aiHl SldSlRi a»lil5ls 'ISH 

»ldSl 31^; HmHI swilM aCtatlj/* aifeT, Pi ^mKI ^^eHfeT Ml/! 

RmiMMl ani SMI cIMHI 25M't>{l anPli 

cl cImHI llfclPl ^IW R?lMcllPll aHlMi^Pl aMri«KM 

MMl RmI 't«(l. <='MIMR, ciM<«' ^is.M'li^'ldMl ilM\ @M^ clM^ @il 

tolM MIM &; ^IS<1 S'<cti itfl ^I'^^RctPl *>ld^ •r/ 

Mi^ <wMi «»Mi M5M cMl cHl cid^ & cl 

anu tPwjlai Cl*ll ftlWd aJl^i yy i-Kl/lrti clMf/ <l^'M>l-d iMl/lMl ^Ikd^'l 

cl<l^ clM^ S^Stl 4m5l<J/ @M\«fl aniM^l **t^{l «>/l5l tel»l. »llt MliclMlvn 
^■MS-Draftsman-ct^'li ^^si^Pl clM^ n* ?Imi »niMl ^ cl^Ml cImi^ ®*i5l2i>, 
(i<l % Ji»«'Mc(l yiRcHMl »Hl'^ ilct cil ^IW MI^ ^ilRcM'll 
Mm 4^ §lcl Si clMMl «1 >HMm(mPII ^>Pl ^>Pl mRmM M^l clPl 45a'!l 4M1 
«191^ MIMH mR. ^MMl %lSl’‘Ml«fl ifl-lfiMlSl. aHR. MdM^H ei^l & \~ 
“»ly. ■^. «IMI aMMl^T ?iWmI Rm^IiPI SlMcfl Sl4 MlMd M^l alia%lM<^ 

HU S anPl cl Si § "i. RoR «l'H'l-il Rh^ ^^Hl a»tVHlH4 ct^!i«(l R'H^Pll Rhh 
4^HlMi smR % 9/ 'H'MHl'i «| 4^ Icll. aHMUlMldl HOJlMRlPl 

45lcli H^cni ^d^lSl RmI^ 4^^l M-icll anPl -Hl^' MVHIM^ Mid M<^ 
aiia^ d V-<U6 cll ct^ct 9/ 4Wl anPl R'hH > 4 ^^l Mcti Sis 

M«^ aHd4dl dR. Mi HM*/ Rail^lSQ Sld|i “tPl dHl^ ” 

clM^ *h 5125 9tlMlM^t^ ^HlPlcH M<f/ Ratl^RlMQl "Hdlsi. ^Mdl §1^ 
MmR'HI anPls ^l^l'il ani MinclKl cin d. a»tifc|. ;tfl. 3l^..{l 

M^l^mi RhH Sl^HdMl HSll H^sti wtiwil 6ctl a>iPl yoo >li«(l cl>li| SvSM MU' 

5itfi«ii 6cii. 9A[\ >iw Mm m^thPIi <l^id''HdMRi §iH cHi^ miyRmm Rdl 

Miasi 9 / dR. »i.>^l-H^4Rdl $l'ld<l ct(l^ \ %^^(IH$1 ;5iij;i%i^ 
clHdl Ml^ «llMl^, ®€IM M9r ^l»»'4l^m'll M «M^ <1^^! 

M9/ Rh^^I Sl'HHli m anUHl 9/ 4^<i. aHle<'<fl RRsi clHdl 

^Hl 5l'H4-Draffc8-man aiSHi au4Hi i&?l. 



<l5ll Sis Sis an^s an(^Sl^l 9il>l«lcll aHiai<a o/tll 6ctl. 

%l^irl^l Sl-H «lW fed- 5l<l 

ftRl »l«fl % ^ »iUicl<l <lcl mRsiH «l^l »! 

SMl.fl'il 5l>liln> MSlffJlctl ^l«wHSl^9lRrQ Ml(fert>lR 

'H^lsHl fectl. aniMi^l kwi H^tl V^'il «U/“ ’•Hl'ltft 

irl«l <r<''ll«iei^l2ll ilM*il feWHi wil'd «✓ M-i^llKl d. 

Wlicil "MIW Rmiei ^’'ll o-^l^ll wi^^-4 wi;i il^tHl 

R^WMIH Ml'^W*d ^<>4(1 fsHcl ^li^lH ci ^lo-'^Ri wiijeft sii'^d 

wi^l ^noA'Si 41^R^S,RI ^<<141 wt^m^l SIR X«l^ WiivionPll w(i(ft 

H^mi, cMl^ wiicti anR wii^ii^g S^eW^l ct’a wtiH aHSl^l (j/l »Rl wl aniH'^l 

®H^^il wti^ii ^iW (iwsiliHni SJHH-d wi^s <t/ 'Hl'^^wll is\ 

Kiss wtf^t MfernKl 'Hl«a cil wlM-il i^lR^lS S5«R^l <-l»lcd &. SlRditSll 
'*{['1 ciH^ >IK wiig^ 'i aHtJ=R <f/ 'l^lcll-tlSll ^il C-lRrtSSll'tl MR <HW- 
®HWi-feftl. C-lRct iSllSll d'AM ^Mai "tlRit H fe?il; S41HI V5l 

^'Mld fed; “MlcMl a<HlHH feBl. diiWMW^ll "Is d^QclSR 

^ iSlliR ciM^ 'I <M«^^l §l*t »i>l «»l^l 9 / -il^. Sf^URl d>{lrt RkHMI 
wilMcd ?1<1%1 S'lMl ®|»IM RsR ciM^ 9 / wiiiHl^l fe^l. 41'H-ll‘d 

‘ wllk wiii'y Sl^i ’^l RsRmI clM^ll •'I'H itl^ll fecil. 

«6l>H-llMi «lui MmI M^4li ^li^MCd wtpnsi Rg mRmi ^l^ wnR 
Ml5l«Q. ani y!5,tflctl ci mRmI Ml*tS<A 4{l?lS{l •»lS'ictd 9^ mRoJIH 

fed- -icMSSlHl RiiR>li MQJ ■«i'H 9/ :iH feai. 

PiMi4ii ciMw ^cnRciid Ri«Si'^ »him«ii Miaoi cln^ ■wj«h«w’ mS'Ici cd^iO. 

4lRcl sstlwll d'MHMl clM^l wt<HtR 41(^1 fll »i^l dSlR^ fe^l. 
4lRcliStmi w ti^lM-IRl Rm \ <X\^ 9 ^ ci'M»{l Ml^m^l H^Ml Mil wi;i 
iMlSMl S411S ^<d 4lRclS4lR liw MI^ RmH §MR mRi s^cti clSll Mil 

mR. ‘wtwtfiMM’d 'ili* Pill'd H’d^iwl wi{$ici<i, 

daflcl «i'H»*' ^cM«fl Ml'MclMi cImHI MR 5l:i<^l aH^i rtHl^ S<l^l IdMlS 

%iHM M^Sli SHJiRi 9i9^^^. Mldi«ft Xy-M MW^l llV ^dMH «vMlH6l^ MldiMl 
feilM 4l*tl<l wls Wl4 ^idMlH 5id wtiHMl'd VJ^tel feMH; d »llW 
RmmR »l* ^miRm (Design) ^hr iRi*^ fed» •R d eM^«n hiMm 
adi^lSlCl V!»fl*i »tl«lM Rcl^MlHl wiiojii ^^1, 4Hl RlMMi wti-uti ,t|isd 
%IRU«»H HilR» »ll^ fed- **^1 ^lldMlH §M^ 

•llll^fel RmHI R»Rl «hI^»W wiJl tHl^ 



yHH^l an^ ^Gcl 

wli^^SHl R^lMl ^"“IWl tecli @MSR& iWl^l'd 5t(S<^ S^'ft. 

»il 'HlOllSl^l w<l«i>HMj @M^»{1 RnBl AUi 9t«v''l'il^ Ml^l^l 

^rtfcts R^'^l ftfll. Mltetfl'tl 5id anlH'lR >l«l«H»li 

•im R:*ltfl PtV« (ai5l aHl«l'»H'll'Hi Ajj. "is Hl«{\ MIh 

Willl^HHi ^tl^fllH W(ci(&W, <»j5ll(a ctH«»/ 

W!l«lcllH5's ©dl^'lRKl 5<fM*iUl(in ciMsy- S^il^R ymR<^ JUtl^Kl ^ «/ 

3l<3ilH. 5ll/\ ir/i^^ y>ail5ll^( --iiM, SIh'^’I 

•M«ll5l tot'd «51H rtMR S^Wl "I 

(i>i»ii m'Wl ^^-c-ii S^-cni s^Pimih ciMKl 'Hiy ( Hobby ) «Scd. 

si'H-it «wr<% yjiwiiict'ft 

^iSloy', h^m ^w ’»ni<l »d55 ^dC-ftaJl y^HlSll'Hi clMoK' 

^i*l(rts ciMi^ Pi’lSl^R Ml^l rtMl^ (Sell. 

»tl ^Slioi wfctSlW ciMa/ ^l«H- 

MVM^I M'aj <t/ S^l'd “HlV-ti ^cti. clSil 

sc-iiiR «✓ fidu Pi’isR fin'd ni^ nin sin shi^ si^ln^ ^^i <t/ ‘H'd ay'fii. 

fin'd a'ti'^d asn'itR ^‘sn’iimn <Sfd, a>i^i ©ii^fdn V^i VnRsd $fd. S'Hi'ii 
%i'=i"%iini-H anisi^i (Sm^ tXi M^nni '^nfshfn'd toin ni 0. ^«^«'d s«iwi 
^-d^fi anisi^i fi fi l^i'd wR^iw, ^5ii(a anl^ ^nini*^ wi^^r nm 

$, an^ Rsw Hi^l §. Si wis t^ni y^dfi, Ri^m, ^fM, ^nintn ^ (nn- 

SCHl an^H ^««d «lf.l a>ii ^i?( aiiiHOjl |«.d tRSl StT ^n 

‘n'ii'd «siH »l Rh ^ifeT Rmiei^ ninn sc-nnw^^ "iitT nsi*! »iniH3 
$iH aH*wi fil fi^ «*^3iR«ii ni^ st^-dn^ «'i'iw$ §in h (nninni synni^ §ih 
s^s 'Hi'-Hfi R^ fin'd ni^l aii^^n sfM'iiwii an^i n^ii^R »li*»''ii»li §ih 9 ^. 
aJlR^ni fiSii s«(a^ t&fii fHi^ fMl«d ii»na»l »ls di®n$i®t nmnni^li RnR 
S»fl. ani'Hl il®'t§l6lJll MUH an^ ^aJliA fin<^ rtHR S^RMl. 9tRfdH Rk-H'H 

»ls •ini'll fl^^ fi dlS'lllSl SiRlAl (mi-ffHin^i a»iii? |ll(Hl<l ^$61 d, 
an^l «iiy Rwni'H'ii ^n‘<t^^ (n^^ni’d nni'd r§<h &. »ti <lfi 9iiy [«n<Hi«» 
»ls 911 ^ 6 fll; ^iRfH, n»dfl SSll ©til/ Rwsil«ini •»h\'«i^ njt” 

MRHl <ifli. 

ttilW ItWfill'H aHW* ®MWS 4 fll. R«llMfl«d *»llvC % 0 . Sl^A.'d 

n<l^i M%iR anRsii fHi^ fil fl»li "Im nl^nnn ^^nwi ^fti; 

»wiisH fin*^ »H»Hw nMfii ffy-fii fln^i anin' an^l oiRcftH 4«i3ii 

5iM an^i M^HW «wC Wi. •tW *iUH«l^^)l Hn^ Sil aH»Hl%l **ft 



i&^l. 9iR<^lH -icH R«ltfl il’«l WlKl clwll R=HI<1 

^dl, an^l <Hai4 ^1511 clH<^ ^S4‘ (&4 clM®*- ^d€Qs 

^li^l dHR (6c(l. M'S! cImKI ^ M^Sli 

41^1 clM^ sJi>{l sQm. 9tl^ctdl wfd^W^l rlH^ tlHl. 

91111 anPl %iiR<Hdi <l5li >lidi (|HWs «idi. ?i^|d-Culture-^ 

an^i SSddMl ©dl'^dlKl ’ciatel fe»<lddl^ R|5l aH*Wl «ll %\}s Rflwl W^Jd 

91111 <ll a/ a!ly»i *1^ «=l^d 91111 ^Icl tRSlR^ 4^'(l ^ <r^y5l 

Sl'Cl ciM»{l ti “Hl-Hdl ^cO. SMlQ^d lid^ I’^llld *1^ Hd^. 

9ilfcr (ill'HlSl Uav'^lcft §111 tedi d^Sd Mkddl (dll^l <id^ Jl'W'dddl 
dH4'di «l<| anim fldl d§ldl. d^ilid dl-ddl 2i>1d ^l«l cl5ll wHd- 
Slld dll «%dl. (V ^ldl«{l 91111 d^'i cl5ll JlMdl. clHdldi 4^(1 1<^ 

ill-c(ll ^ 'il'ft 9H1dl @3|il MI>{1 ay d§lc(l. §Sll oy^^ 6dl, 

^{‘‘JIl^Kl ®ddl ctH^ deleft, dd^l anudl ^i'Mh (Sell, 

2idid!^ ^ §11 ci ^d«i^ ^‘^1 d'itey ^iiy«fl 9t<l ^iidi § 

^idHi ssidKl ^Stddi dR, d<l «y 9iiy Riinic-idi ^idd asH'fl €'41 «4€. 
cld^l d§l€ liy dflTllilXll Is d§Rl 4‘W 9ll^. (dl(d <5> ^Id 

§d^ Id^ln> § :idld€ ^Hl'' ayildSl€a>lR M§i=(l 1<A^ *1^ aH14l<l^ll IMd 
%|R<1, d^Qd ai^l an-l 'HRid4'Hiailt€ ©Mlddldi a-l€d 4^^l 3l Bddl apld^l 
dlSi kd tldri SPl'l 49idl5iidl ildd ai^ 

Ml^l aiJ^ mRi 5l ^Iddl 251d^l dd d^l. 

t§d4 ^oy^i ;i (d^i(9idi€di lej an^Hd ddi. cid^l mil ■^d »ij4ci 

ai^i sidid dell, "iiy^ H'^ liy d(d ^ ^iw =Q§ dfcT liiidi fi»ii 

a51d€ Idl^dl dlddl. 

ciwli %di€ lited ■i<€, i<^ H’* dSid &-5li€ 

»l >i’t^»ll «^d S^d an^l 'iJ^'dl dddl *i(dl(d<A€ 5l«»iaH4 d, «kHI^ •hSI€ 
H€ «^d 1ld€ aH^^ <Hlif R?li d25 Cdddl ^{dl(d'<Adi aH9lld 4^ 

(§d^ (ddd‘491 M'^ (l^dd dd an^l (d€ M{d€ fld€ dddlH<^dial«y 
aidldd d€. aHln> 5l ^ll ^ aJlddi dld’^l 1 a>li dlll^ anidoyd^ 
'»lu >h€ 9ll»l«i{l«ft *1^91^ &. 

<§ddl 91l51d1l'dl ailMdl day4l^^ 2l4 'di ^loy^^l ^ 91 R€h 

^%i(d3l wl4 4«lld^4 2idl®5ll &. 

X 


X 


X 


X 



M 

^ tefti H a»iit ilctl^ i>tl5t«llP=lcl 

m-iHl 3lj -(Sl»tWl ani iilff/etwi ani^^l d-?l MHW 

RawlSilKl MR'II aHltMlMdl ^ »»tR^cl 
kl^ »»IH d. »l 5l«l>li«(l ail& rtl )i‘=^ *>'^'1 ^ 

«{l*»l 1 *»{l. ajV^lCH 

MilWl m(wM Rl'tlH aMlIl ‘Jl'«l Ml'i %llRcMJfl^l Ml?l«(l 

6l>Hl^l »l cil hV^ ci cil 'li:»Hi ^IH riff/ <>4^. 

«i^>ii RRh >i(dHi RRh ^iRchsi^i mi^R'IHi m^i ^i-^hi S, 

R(i?liM'ii R'l'^m ^ ^ s’W “HtfA aHi<l 

c§^l SHI tlltfl Rail'll ’HW M<31 n> 

Jim Ml’ft 'l^ft »l<l ^ %lrt «lH-n Ji»/^lcli3i ani Wtl 
^ "il ^RhtII, »ll Rl^fict ^ ^>SR^R anRl'HR't^l 

Ml^l '■H'ft 

R»iRi, R^isiR ssw ^Ri^; 

a>ilMmi H’lid^il ^iRcH JRII<1 =«il M’lWtflMi iSW 

5ll^ H SRi^Hl <3l4l tele'll SWi ^I’lcWl 

^iR'll aH^H mR=Hh;1 9 / cim^ o/clRiSR 3lt^«llHi I shIRicH 

ttrtW, aHlH<3ll "I'll ^ clW %m ^ anim^H? ^lRcHil^l»l 

§$U9iHl aHR^ll § aHUMR % ct^l^ aHlH<31^ 5ll^ 

anR 5i^i Bi 'i^n 9/. ^wm Jii'<{l'-t ^'iiMlSli mm ani aH»/(cH 
H ®6R ^ SCHiRhI^ anunR anH^H {R^. 

H<3|1 <lci 3im«ii ^ mi h %iw »ti^iflv!»m Si'll ani 

<H®^Wcl mMi an^MclM ^M^^l aniff/ S'l’^ M Jim HIM d ^ Siw'^lcft 


ilHAaHl 



: (tt«l ^R.»nct: 

^ ^ ! vawi H«tl. 

»IU’HI V «H'^ wiUhJIi, 
wil^>ll V 

wil^Hl U ^isft »lif^l wi^l %6l,— 

«l wilH 5 cil cll \'A 

»Hk'>Cl*4<1l »iu>ii fq.tl oft5> hh Wl %l‘9l^ ? 

^ll H 3l^ «ll*l 5— 

^l 3l4 Mla'wi Qlsi sil UfcT «l«l &, 

^ 51^'cll «lli 3li5l 8llH &, 

<11^1 S^'cli V«l wi^tiijiil^l iHl^l «wlH 5, 

H3l @Ql^l«l 5, 

-*ll«4 5 -Oil, 

«4l«l & 3l^ I 

<Hl^ Vawia'l MR, 

av'*Wl Wl4l ltd foiRlH &. 

% % fH^- 

MWl (m< 11 Mrll <H*{1 ^ (mm anicftil, 

% (mhi^ ^ »ll4 «HHi 

q(a^ » eJHHMl, 

wi^l (mv Qiw riv4 «IH &. 

»l mA 

Rll’^ll Ril«ft Qlia^l MW &. 

H 3l «ia^‘ » % 
mMlL M<dl ^ «i«t d 
% ^ MM fMRlM &. 

»i »ii««tt »ii 5is«ii 
RR^ OMM d. 



3l I 'll 

«ti«4 li »i'H if^iH 5 ? 
'll, 'll, Wl^ I 

animi V %ll8fl anic^t^ii 
wl eiw ?1 >hI ^%^l 

*1 SH^ilWl Sl'wil (n»ll 

^ siiJ' SMW & ? 





aiRil »llMMi ^ 5l=ll?l (&cil ff/Hl 

'Hffl'tl^ll «<H-H ‘H* Sll&l, M«^ ^<HtA liitfSl aHl^(l^ •ii'>-^ *1^1 wiaiHIt 

aHi-yt ‘ ’ Si'll HHltfll H^. 4ti'-'{l ^Irt cll mi^ 

5^1^ 5l‘ cl »1 tli^ft ilct, \m Hl^ ulw” C-fl^A 6c(l an^ MiA a>li>H (S'i cl \§Sli 

‘Ri'lSlK-l MHR'S aniW. %Q. »l%l. MlclHl %l^S«'ll 'Hlll>l-iA H’A’ 
Si ^l-^l 4 ^t'^l <SBl. i =lct''-M ilfeT 51^11 

'Itflcl Rh^I ani-'^l cMl^ ^lU Rmi'H'ft »li£5ft an^ ansm ajcJiKl 

Raiftl «lii{l. 'tssi tocti clH^ll S^4ll alcaiM ^ 'I 'Hl^Ml cl aWftH H^l. 

^llJ" RmiCH-il SH'l^lK^ ‘ (W"l ’ clA^ 'i 4''H ^^l 
'IH ^WM«lcft aHlMHlA '■'tl25 'Kl'il «/ 5^(1 ^Ifcf «'i. Sl-HriiMl ciirt<r*tcWl 
"i ilicWl 916 ^^Ictl, 4!A4 ^ ^iMl ^ll'Wl^l SlH'tlMi %IHHI an-SHW (!,cll. 

SlH'fl ap'l-mi'l'tl SldC-fl @5tct an^ Pl^llCA sell > a»i(^s( >llrtei«i(rt:i ‘ 5li 

Rctl mR'IR ’ and^Mi %l>ll®Hl Rdl cl d WctlHlH. 

25'W^l SlHl^ 514 aH>H‘A %limi|M jA \hi 

aH>l«l€lA SJ'W'H d^lMl »lASll ciaal 5(H»ii Jn^j an^l^ld a^ncaictl. Sli^ 
SlMdWl Sl4 aH4iH Rms 4^^^! %ll^ 9lA A^l tSdl. tectl an^UHl^i^ 
!H>l'H'3l'ifcl«(l ciSli 4i;j HI 4 4A aiHcll an^l 5l sjc^^ii w'd^l'llrft 

ct^l ^Rctl. anRl 5lHt^ an^im^'^ %l!^«lctl alcAA (Sell. M^MkclMi 'l^WRl 
RlC« tSiMcWl d-jl anMCHSl^Rl SRdl ^dC-Q «ll4fJl»lctl Jlttlddl^ »IS| Sllmi 
MOa anW^l. 

Sl>l»{l ^RmtII n>dSll anum §cft ?id«n »/ 4iftH SlM<{l 4lA«(4ct 6c(l. 
SlH-ft %'lcl''lcll«(l SllA <i4‘H«lA aH^'l>s«l ««/“ ff/cU an^ dwRlil J-H<1 
Sl5l<ai»ll SlMdl MWl MlA^l MR4dl dlcll^ 4^lHc{l aH;i Mlcll'ft 
|i«ctR ^IcllHcQ. 

'HIvT fiW'Hl'Hdl aHMlR'l MH%l^l HI JRA «dRcll M 
ftiiaicti. Rn ^iRctd^di ^whI ffUl ^SIW ^'IjR'tl Si 

■HdR SHWS Sell. ^ Sl>lPll an>H4 ®Hl«»l <6ciU |(dHl*{l ^^l^fctSlRl wlM^ll 
»1»*IW *1^1 SlM^ ^IH llW »1*<R6 ^ 5llHl|»^<^*t. •y'lHl JjH^l'il^ 

%1^>HI<1 «JIM SldJi R«ica an^l clSl^>«n 5«llSll^ Jid^wSEWd 

d<tWl 5l iMKl aJ'^Hdl i^tR, 



SSllrft ^im-iiail aJiMdl ©dd tlHo/ »lit 

ancdlfsi (&c(l. d$l^Hf«rtl, 

»l^l >HH6l»{l ^eilH>{l^l aH\^ ^H'dM ^MdlMl *1^1 

i&cil. anRl M^atM dHlMl dHl »ldHl m< ailddl ^AdlWl aHWdl^ 

^ clcSltfl «lclU 

»lHdl SiHdl BMw- Mi€{l ^li «ll aHi^H 

d (TK' ^RcldHdl ^lav’‘AM«fl a^l^Pli, ^mifw'S, Sfill, tC 

an^li X«tSAd ^^IMl ani^ n> dH^ai^d *cf § ciMl fiSll 25«tl ild cll 
m<(l y^l aHP{l «jtrt wl ^Id^l -Wl^l cil ^Wll clMdl MRaiH^l 

m «/ Mid *HI<1 »lM 


»tw‘« 



n'H Sllf ani»l»n »jyi^ 5^1 *1 «JtW ^ »ll an^at 

Hisj H^l “(I® an^it » 1 { 1 , an^i an^s (VMlI^l an^taft <r^ 9X\ 
V^\ Wi7{ Vi^ 9/ n^\ tl-H sCl «Slsi •i«(l, M<3i tttg & 

^ M aHlH^^l R(ftlfl 5l<(l(ct «IIH § <i>l *✓ <w^HlHl Mm Jlcftfi 

MIM d. aHSl«H <1 S^MlKl ^13^1 9/ 9^1 ^ ^ aH(^ s/mAI ««•€ aQj^fUl anll'Ml 

«i«ft MlM^^l, n> ansf anSlsi) @m^«A aHl^«ll i ^ «»>€ ^ 8 cM 

SSM'l'il »lS %IMH Mli MIM^' %. aHlM^ to'laJl \ @034 a>ill95 ^a\ci^[l 

Htsfl aniM^ tHl Slii ^X\ aniM^ ^AMl'W'^VtRl^ll MIHMi 

Jt4l»l aJl 9 /m'^i * 1^1 k. ^ »ld«l Pi'»!ita 

aH(Ml^ aiisiHl «hH MMl & »tfe. MWl^ ilM Ml^ Mli^j 

d, an^l »iijrt sm 6 ^ 4(^»l «iffl MMi 6113^ S. mhV’ 

a»l anJ^ ilMcfi at'ct®-^!^ W'Htfl aH^ JlRtPtlMtM 

iin M^«fl ani iluIrlMi ^lai «l<j aHl«t<j (§^. 
a^ MtRlMl %ia(l i^cft. <t»Wl ani^Hl aKia'^HMl clMi^ 
ills'll mi9/ an^l SIM S^^ S. Mm “ ^ly^l MMct ” k 

mRPIKcM H5l|i § <1 MIM aMld€ll SRI^lSft Mm ^Mm^l^'d "l^lS 
«(wSii^i »i m(^msm ci “ 

MMct. ” ^^Mct ^Mm^lSsTKl Sl«M«(sn, clH'ft MSIcM^Iih, MiaiRiMM, clM^l (&RH- 
Pi»‘MM S^M14 «&t, an^l clH'ft RA«i^S«fsn %IM ani »ildSMi StIM ^IMI 

M^l &. aHl «(sH»ll ani M^c-ii MctlM rl an«1[ ^AMpMrt MvT 
5lS Ml'^ ®MIMIWM d. 

Mm MMl^ wl S ^ 5$iiMi ^\k ^ 8 (M Mm ^5 

4»14 Mt/^ails MIM §. 51 Clcl an^ M’tl^l 

Mm "t» *iliSM( wlS ^Pc-l^i ^^M &. wli M^^l MIM SlMSM 

M ^^cli an^'T M(&H Mil M^ mRRcI MIM aH^l 5ls 9 / 

M(&H 3l5llw’'l*fl '-HMpMrt MIM d. a^lM^ B MIH ^ cl *111^31? 

" ^IVl^l M^cl 5l*ll«''l ^ wl HMMl 9rm*i{ aniMm^ ^ ®MM%*ll 

bHl?l. >l»ll*/»t^ll HM w-^l Mm ^ «»W: ‘ MMcl’^ll 

HHW 4^1 1 

aniM*^ 4 ^i <IS ^»1 > *11 '1144^^1 m>m «l*^ d. ^^Xi(h MKM- 
MW d| *H?l Mdi Mim^^ HW aJlHl •UH ^ 



i 

ci^il wtiviis saw'll 5l wtl 'lliiji s4l «SIM. Mi^ wl alit**' ^{$51 

»l^ <ll-rcl «5lH. ^ ?AVi »HlHi^l Miafl'i Sl«t«l^Sl^l2l 

d ^(^»l aHi^ <ii-ci^%i 'I a^ <iaiH. Miafl'i 5i<^i(iiai M'HI^ 

«l-ct^l ^l»fl Pt^€ aliil <v»lct^l »l s’^l<ai«n 

R’^a'! »l^, Sliai <r^ riiiH 3li^«ll. ‘^Ifcl^l M^cl’Ml 

al^i R^6 % RRanni «i«fl, <3i«t'ii KiRmR 3i>l cidsii cmR an^ »i>l 
fliMl art*M a^«lRl at^ al »ll 

HlAa^ al «($»l anai^ MWal; ai;i Slrft e(l^;^^:Hi vtQj oHeir^l 

§IH til a^l «aiM. ai6H«i^Hi 'flu'll *ii^ Mai^i alsii &: ^<£.<1^, €H- 

<1^, €Hl<lR; clMl ati ciiis^i ^:K'(l^«{l R^iMl Rad ail^ §. 
Ji<^iRai a€R «/ ’O/ ^ cl^ ^u-ct a^nRi ^i!3' 

^ ai^<^ al & ^ actRl »i($lMlH Rh 6»»'-‘» «lprt al •»i^l »in%«ii 

M<^ at^l r{|Rrii Rd/H^fl Mdl ^uRct, ^n^sirtl, aHiri'j, 

al '«i<l felk aHci;^«ll Si'H al m7i §, 5l ?ilRrt V^?m[ X^lS^ll 
wil^<ll€ a^l't^l al ati riida^ ilHl«/'l >H<1 ^cl <lkcl atiHI^ 
^tin'll iv ‘Hssiifc/ aifcT a(;i 5i 9imi^ ani citii §. anmi mih 

MH ^ KlR^ll ©tUlil «tciw^l ald^ 9 / 'iSfl, ^iRa R4 h-<w'-H 

«lPrt, ^ «lPct «lPcl'ft aJi'Hl ci "ini'H'Q al 

aiSloid al asi^Hl «»' &, ^Ra SP'H'i'Hi alKl ^ll^cl illR «iaM H«n, al 

^»d€{l ill^M §IH fid'Kl 'H'lin'Cl, R?lH 'iR ?ll clKl Mm »l ati 

'llda-ll il»ll<»»''i^ at(^c(lM aiai jifHimaiH atl^ yiR’O'tl al Mail'd 

'MHI (Mctlallrft rftal yrlct M^cd atiMt^ «Ry ^i^al ttl^l M^ al^ 

Had ^M|M fly'll a5«W»d ala M-H d. ati^^ tslal "i 

^lySi amnm^ mII •/ <f»tsiai<d atv^-i mvT mm^^im ^i**t Hail'd ^i 

Mlil d. B^l 'MSI >llil at'M^ Mi ^ ^ ati aiMcl^R Mp^l^ ^SllMcddl 

mR Mm Mi. al Mpmi'^'^l HcMlHld HIM 6 ai;i ^ 

acl'«tiad«’Mdl M'HMMi Mi §Mi ^ C-dfiUMcd^l drt^MlMl MliRl tMlM^ll R<4 m 
a^ d. al H'^M R4 m a^Ml yi«l al HlMdi ai^li, ^\Ili 5lwiy5li Mm ^l'4'd 

Mi 6 cl cl dli &. atiMi^ M al Sticl «RWal: 

^IMIMI^ ?i!A ^cli MM*cl^lMMm '•^K Ml<l w-^l, ais/HClji 

5lli’ H«fM a-?!, Mli atiCMHcM w-^l, A»M-^-«»l «/|l, «4<l6l«U 

H^lrtM «-?!, %Jl*SlWl «^?l. <»ti^l 'tcl«^M aUl &.) 



0 


( ) 

ScMW *tl3il ! *il»ll ! 

*ll5ll ! R«ll<l nisHl ! 

«l 5lS *llJi ^(Ifci .IKl. 

( Mill!) 

() 

5l^ & 5><l, shihSI Ota cl^a; 
i 4 H'- 

(eiSii ny^i) 

"Hk oaR «l*fl, «l'4l a*ft. itToii^ll Misf SH^l 
aHl5> 4 Mfd^l 

(«l»l & ) 

»l‘6 >f, M. 

anltHlKl ^Al=fl «iPH an^l cl >lai^ &. aMld^ aHl^^ fHl»l 

i^cti cl^ 9/^1 M<aj s'Msi ^\mi ^ mi^ iM »i«A. M <t/ 

aniM^ M W^«lcll an^ aHA^lrtl -R^iT ^i^Sl tolSl. 5} %ei:t*lcll ^(ctS R«v'M«(l 
*IIH §. an^l 5l Rov-m, hR ^ X HdlM«fl H^l &. wl 

XW«ll ^Rjt Pi« 4 ^«ft ^*(1 cl Ceil'^cft yR'll a^iicl ReUMi 

aHA^l » 1 <V «Hca«(l cl anmi SWct^Rl ■ia'Hl%ll ^IctWl 

\\^. hR §. aHlA«ll cftH >l’«W^ll Mtel cl^l *?«WH| a^w^li 

»i«ft »i Jl^ial @*-hR »l^ ^n^sictl Htsl«fl clKl ^ d 

wli^ anlH^ ffJlW «iAail SslS}. 

ani »{l(ci an^ «idl ^§S (1 Mm aniM^ ani 

'lUiMl <Ry WAail yllSl. (S^^iW sRKI j[clMi«fl Sli ^^laict aniMi^ 

d>l«i ctR'fl «^a>l SI 5 utdci »i«ft. sR cl ^M« §IH «* » 1>1 

Mm ^14 Hm wm®tiy^ 'hh ^icii;! m * 4 . ci JiiM'»ii- 
^MIS? ddl, an^l MmHlWH/'ii M-c 1®511 »l dcti. Mltf'tl- 

^Ml«’»ii Mm 3i'«M M-cte-^l M^fl «SIH: anRctcMMl «tdl, MKMWMHMl 

Hltf'll'ft anW^Sdl an^ •(lIctMH SSiMd. ani Ml^dlSll 9/ MIM «ilS Mm 

*fl3i ^l€{l Mm dWSHi aniMm^ M31 d. 



Ill'll Vld'H ^<lSR 

d. Wet’ll Wattl'd aiatl aniH'^l »l5l25 

(^«l%!i!l •HRSicl «l^l d, «i aHlHt^i XiaftH Mej &. U^<4l*t''Cl wtW<^ 

WmiMi ell cl d M aiafl cItWHI i^«(l d. %»^cl’5l 

W^^tel'd ^IMctlMl ai»llKl «l <all ^^€{1 §. wli ell »l ^ "MKctir 
aniH^ ai^«?J5lH''^l aH®M(5iail^ RhM AfclSl fesllSl. Si PiMM MMl^ 

M<^ ^lellrft Jl'-HSl «lW'll«fl Hasilfc) (iMl S^fll <^W"l elM tectl, 

»l ^Rl»lmi«ft ll«^6l^ anKlH H «leti, aiiiafl H^lSl^ M^is S^'llKl 
Wel‘5l W^^tsl § ei>l “MlHlSl ell SRiaiJtlH'»tl ^=r«ll^(l RmH^I »tl wli 

W=^i^li M6W wi\«iu s^^i Mi. MfitM'fl Rei^s^ni =»hi As mmRi 
RjJl't^l'^Hl M^HleftSllSl W^ttl^ll fciMSR 5^1 &, el^ MW Sis 

MwRis wimiM Ml'^l &, an^l 5iet«ielT=l»il M^MlcftSliwl 5ls % 

^Met'M WMsl^ Miafl Ml^« S. aH<H«iel ^A^Mrt ^Mel’M W=^tel^ Ml^ d. 

^ mm' R?IM et<li ^<151^^ el^l Sis wftej) 

-Hi §. &, =»il «Hg O/Met (I'd wfsetMl «*' mR 

&, ell »ltl<^H ^ «HSl<fl S^Ml SlRlH § el m M'^ W^^lcMc*' &, »l^l Si 

«i$l«ft hX^l SM'^I Mli el ilR o/MlMtl^ iH M<^IH ? >H<1 <lel ell 

©Hill MM 9/ 9^ anR ^(elS'llSMi ^I'l' M^l flitlfetS d, wi(A M^ll 
WM^leM d Sld«ll (T*- &. ani ^^M^i \^^[^\, wIVH^I Mlt % ilfc) M<^ =lel«tMl^ 

aniXill 'l«ft, Sl'iM^'llS Mt^l«ft SlM ^MIHK ^ Mimiii ^Jl'l 

mRIMcI & el«ft Si a»il %ieC ^AM«^ell Mift. Mi^ MeH Si § % ai5l ?le(l 

•»l t(TtSliMi«(l SlsKl S^Ml-d ^Mel'M MK^^Ml &, eP^ C-R^l*^ 

Ml<^y^l wMl«H6l^l»{l Mctlfi *IIH d,—^eM &, (m^HIMW MSft. teell 
(hm'wI &, »l(el M«H«l MlM'tl Ml^l aHlS^‘ d v\7\ wlcti ^^>11 

Slsill a^ajell el (&l<l «IH &. M'^ ••MlMl & Sld^J (w- mR, el^l MK^^A Hii 
SlM H<^ d an^l el«(l, aMlM<^ M MW'-il *<lSl ell el illetl*fl 

«(ielMi«n »IIM<^^ «Rel ani^ d SH^l el*fl Ml'^M aniel^-^^lHi RwMl 

MW &. 

a»ii ®M^iet (kMH Mh'mi, %i|.-wt%i5.fi^s«{sn (conscienceVft MMetl 
Sl-Hl Sl^ MMIM § i (mtIMI Sis %lR 5l tfelSli 8M(^el MlH 

ell elMi«tl ^Ifeti SW @aaiel^ & el ^AH<wMl*d Hli^^Hl ^WlR» «(Set 
Si <i(w Ml<^!H ^MmiRs ®W4el^^ Slieri'Kl 

Mfed Vlet'M WMj>l«(l el SlMi«ft H^i8 4<l el MMl^ Mef«t 4^ d. ^ 

■H4€atl»fl ««Ml»l5l<l Ml<^»fl ^letlKl d. d <R t«lel^Jl ell eldil *1$ 



JiSH < 51 Hi HiH a»ill aHH>t «lH d. M?!**' 

Mn'RHaiit MlfdHl “HI R^ RHaW S^rti aH & ^ »ll 

RHs^Rl »la ‘MH'l §, ■Hl'i'Wl ^9lwHl «/ a*l« d, tecli "{l25 

H 'Hl'iHlTt^ wldil ftoM §, y»H^»ll aHjiyHWelltfn d. Si -altl aHlH«ail 
^9tici^i aH« Hl'Clo/ (RySi, ai^m^ SiM «i Hih Hi >iyH<^ n(Ha Pt4^ 
aHlMi^H llW '■'ll^ ^ATlRi«ft ^HWHi ^hH H«ft aHlM»^l @MR *»l€lltSR^H 
SliaRl -MySl. Miaj SlM SlPlsi 'HRHi 

aniMi^ aniM^l <r/ ^el^lwHl aHlR<^ai^ aH^^l^lSl feASl. \n^ B ^lll ?l MWHW^, 
(^®M Hl'fl aHySl. Si (y^w aHlMQp «✓ -jfHSHMl Slirfl wi^^lSl tKlas 

ilcftrt *lcft Qaatcti;!! ^en^i nyj <R airi, 9 ^- 

W^«l Him, ^Wl«ft ‘M(§R Iw @aaici:i %lTtl -i HlM, Hi ^WlMl ^H«ll '■H'^l 
tfHSll HH «»' ^'HIM, HmI HH ©am^tatctlKl McftR < «IIM. Sli«l ani 
^Hl-aM^HS.RHa'iRi Ria^m ^m^mKI H hhm &, ^mH annHiTi^ R«i 
S. HHi Sia &^i -HKMMi d, anH ‘KlA ^^i W^wi ^Hili 3i tfH Si 

aniM^i <R!lHi y'Hfet Mnai^i «tct tM^ ^ 

SlHl ani aH»r.* 

Mlfi^lSl a»il RHaiH Sis >H^l 9lSclt4€M'{l jJld »l'9{l^ an^ 
an^^aRi «€flai( a^^ §. Slrii Ji'HW JiKlMf^^Hl "(1. Si. r{l M^l^Hl 

dT«Ull'Wl “I'll aH(^Ml%liMMi (&cl( aH;i 5i>n^9liySl Sl^ll an^HlH a^Hl. 

aHlM<^l “l<^ H'^i'il Sl»(l aH%l^ ^ «H@ %l5.»lcl ^M<^Hiy, «(l 'dWl'Hlfil 

aR, anil H^Ri’i&^w. «fl '(SHisiiil M#wu Si an^i^Hi ^Klai^ 

a^Hi d. H'ft'il^^'ii aH<Hiws>i.{l anid^ll iStA anH ®MiMa aH%i^ Him 

®M^ aH<(l aH'MctlSll ‘^iWHl MMn’‘Hi aniHi^ (RwSl yflSl. aHR«l ^IW-il 
H(Ha Rt^'M'tl §(ji:lMi«fl >1‘ «liia‘ ^ aHel?l^«^*{l hHcHI'H 

@(?ciaii »l MR*aii«(l Sla«{l H^l'S^fl^ •H'*i^ §. Wa^i anH 

JlRa a/Ml'M^l^lKl Ml'Mctl anR S: 

5l l«ll JJW* 5lia{lH him’ wMI, 
a mH SHMHitfl ^a cmi. 

Slo/ >H<1 MW &. HH^^tl «lH «v' HiaT M^A‘« h\ d. HHAlMl^ aH^ Si 
HW «/Ml‘H€l<l>li«{l “laiMl^ "141^ aH<|^ (W- MtA H HW" MSaH a^ &, 

* aHiHi<{l hH cta’^lH OI'^IM d. himmH ^ictmi Hcn<l Mca 

Saaimawt^ aMMl 5!J^«ll«fl tfH^HTllH HWMI»{1 «'!< HlM, Hi 
^WlHi ani *Clt5HcllR & HHl Hi ISMIHi ? ^lcll«ft 8 «McI^ «lfk RhI SaatlMawt 
ii<(lR d Him Hi hi^hhi •/ H «a*i S' SlH Sh m Hi»ft H41 




anlMl aniM^ ^•Ht^OtlW‘0 

M<Sl «fJlW5l »t^ ^lfc)5l XliT'tl'Hi ‘aHlMffll ‘'l«l cl*^’ Siti 
cl4 aJlSl^d PiSt^Mi *IIH S »i^l ci^l 

ililm't iirt «i«i ?iMi«(l $. ani W=hsi 

Ml'^leH'fl =»iy^ «l<l, an^l tecli cl«{l «lkl s^'ll'il MlHHHi 

^^€{1 ^ifiil, 3l ciSll 

SHlcMl ^l(^ct >li%l ai?(l a>l’<*lR clHl 

Sc5»l^ i4r<« ^*(\ <H^t; 

^161^1 >i3Hl«r Sl%i^ an^l il^t rtPfl Sl(i«fl, 

%y9l *l‘(Ml*tc{l. 

andT ^<x‘^ lintel Vi7{ RhM Si ^ 

^a^ri 5} i'Wi ^asiiwi M>3i aKtii I^HIH d. ^ 

&, (^i[Sl'a«ft an^RPlsvl §, ?1 ^»4$l €(l41>imHl Ji^l^ § ciHl ®/ 

‘Hm Wlff/ 6 ! an^ >iw=t 25't'i>li«(l Sj sfl -vh^cHjI ,i«(l, mdi 

>ll'l<=l>li (i«l aH;?i ciM »{l(ctilc(lR-Hi M 3i»l4 

SIIH d. an^l a»l Sjj &. mSsII a*(lr»tl MiatHl 

^Itl^ ffxtC-lSl 'ICIMI ^'IH 5^1 anietm cMi ^ 

§ cl f^ctH €^RhH 


< ) 

ani cilOl MRf«H’<H$ui oica R?i §rt^l aim ! 

«lil^l Hai Si cl mi ! 

ajo/ aH*cl^ ilCciRl*«H>li h’C «»lltcl3li 5> sai^gSl, 
wiailHR ^awi «wl?l cli^ltf' ?l 1 

»l€l>li wtciwtcui elM «IHI i\ & cl>l M'tMl 

a»t^% ^fctSlHi 5lm HUl w §. Mm ci^-ll Ml^llMi M<^ clRWl JlCcl- 
R5li R*i^ ani ctSctl SllHMi y^-aH^AlR^Jt-jpi 

i\b •aKi'tl daaiwawi'ft anii^p S^l aHlMni cl § (W-! •> R*l^ 

cltw- § cl 91*41 a>ilJjl««ft Slrt^l aHl<«li d, clH#/ Si ^^-aH^AS.R^i'ifci 

M<?1 fcWl aHd%l‘'=4H«(l anReQ cl Swi ttctl (l«4 d. 

W^l^llfclHi an^l “^iW^ll MciV’Mi Ml-HctlKl MlttOl uk^il *41^^ 
flict ani 3i*»«i m\ \M d. 5i«^ %i4Hi aniHi^ cImi R'jSimi ov-a ma 
^«{U miMir aiMctl<fl i^«Q Vi^*{l ^«HsWi “Hl«^%l 
SllW % cMl^ <1 9M<«!l*{l*l d a»t;i 5l Sctl^ SH'«%^’51«W>11 <HcU^ 



&,♦ ani'Hl «Hi <r.Hi d cHl cHl yiHl-H 

^Isi |(4«r/icll^l S. ^i^l -wi^l an^l %llR?(l«ft HIH 

& 3ld«l VtlWlRi <1^ clMl M Mts'lli 

-MR <r/<?llH §. M<^i "ll 

"tl^CHi S. 5l M'cl^l 5lif '<H4l ani *tl^arMi 

WMpMct «IIH &. 

a>t<a’Mct ails MSl^^ cl^ll 

Rl^l-ct «'H[s<1^:'llcl‘5M'tl€ s4l «5R. Si Rl4.l-ctrn HHlsiaill &, wtl 
•lldSHi fl<{l >tMl€l2ll ^•‘HIVI ani^ 'i M <flil S-<<1 Hi ailHl ®iR>li 5l 
feil-rt HHI 4«ft =0^ aJlM *4^ & i anl HldS^ll cl»{l 

tllf^S ^41 %ll*l <r»' ilcftcl *IIH d, M HlMltSy-S yi«l -it^. aJldH Si 

ani -iidSMi **h:h^3ci ^i'^ih. 

ani ^Icl ani 3iWS ails aji^y »t-cl=’^Rl«ll ay'-HWl'i il(rtp{^ §. 

■H’rt-^Hl 'h^l, aH'il ^MpHct 
*IW MSd «IIH S, clHl ‘KI'M ilfc/ H"^ »IS H^dSMl »lcli d*!!. H<^ fl ^l«l S^^ 
ovlWail i 'Hl’l flMdl WK'dldldl ilfctPftl aii^dl ^ SlJr anrHR 

^aill SlHl Uppf^ ^Rl @H^id ^ 

Hp^cll »dt^ &. ‘<llJ^l Hh'cI’ 51 (w-MWl^ ilP(d(vi ^IHl ®H^W 

widi Hidlji »t^l Pi^di, ^di ywi d’81^1, %ti=fl ©csn'Kl 

5l 5l Ji^dSdl 5lctl S n> ai^l cl o/'Hldl'di Hi^ aHl^HlSl dd^ 

M<^ di 5ldl dSCdlcil adlH^l Wdl®<' eld'd «(ict ^aa(lW 

^aZ-d-ll Y=Q m Sold d SX dl d*^, WlfecHdi dddl H^dS^l 5l^l aH^HR 
d^l d«ft an^ M«l dR, an^l Jis/^lddl Pl^J ^ifecHdl ^dld d^l^ d 
el 5ldi «’Sl d«(l. 

(h. HU4 


• R‘$3u H^tldU d?l d%4 ^lil ^dl XeflSdl Hyddi nil «<IM ^ rldl (§H^ 5li 
w-HiSi «h 4 dsi s^ &• d^di'«' d^ddi ^i^" &; “<S^\ ^tl 

Oidld a ^ Sli dSRdl ARRl’jdl dd«td<tl ^4«(lSdR sil«aa»ua lldldi 

•ttd a, d«^ ^ di'i 4ii«awu x«idi ddi." 



an^lisCl WIS yilWl 

aieiiq aHl«ti^ti, ^Rcll. 

i«l(4 ^4, H«l hki 314^1 ? < %’, 

VWi wil »l^l. 

cispi e5«w %il Jl'jprt>l(, 

%is«a Mi»w ^31 iw4>il. 

H%l4 ■'H'AW ? cl^ 

i«t>l cifK ? 

Mali «IIH Xy3W5i»iSl 
q4«i^ll id ^31 

Sfii Rm ^aft Hqi, 

et« «lfcr *14^1 

«1{J ^eicl’n ^ >lW'l <H'Vl8(l 

sRh *ll -i^l Jjafl 

Rv «l%n >i'3l« w^llcl^l 

cwR-^ ? 

4*IH ? 4«l(i «l«l ? an^l Rtii 
Wl<l ik ^ ^ 



anRlsl^ aHlMdl 't*!!, cl5i SlJt Si^l «(cll^l ^ ^ly 

iwtCci 3l^ll @M*ll»l S^l ” 

aMl<l a»tl<<l ^i<H«n Si'H'll «t«, 

SlfcC anf^'lM Sty, an^ a>t*lcl*^ft'Hi«ft >aiRl SlW 

»lat aHriiiil ^tsivt^^ll. ani wl^l a»tPl 

^IfeT M<^ <M(ct«i€ aJi^ll 5l ^6 ti «4<?tjetl. 

aHldK-nl a/MWlrtl Rati^$it^;i an^^M 'iHl ? 
^all Misty Si iHA aHln> MOJ 3l^^ oy g, an^l %tl^ <V ^l?l SlM cll Stl^l &. 
5l til anin* 'JiclSlWlMi Mi^ ^JA ff5l=ll*{l SlW^ ^tMSSll 

0/ &, 'Hl'^ &, tlM'^lR aii^lctlSli 

§, SlMl SlMl MM$l€ Mlil a^lSi. y^anittMi s|sil ^ @M^«fl Si at'tRl 
^MIMSQ SSll aHrii^il aJld^ % 3t^«H, a»i4H a»tfH«l5Hl «ll4y»i| ^IctHl 

Va/H aH*i Rs^llM iSll Ri^ an^ 'MiM'll^ aninV^llSl 

Mail'd Sftfcfl anl^ mR<^ 1>1 ani^ 5l gaatciai^ Se,l >i{/l 5li^ o/ 

M<^ anRi^ cioi^il atii^ltll sil^lSl 3l SSII kittl'd 4<l Sl^i @ttl<l Mlil »l>lU'll 
Mid Sl^l SlM«il M^ yi>ll ani^lM UMl 'Hii^l. 

M^kH'^'ll -mR Si Air MVjJ M^ImRSI a^Rli Si >H| 
Jidl ll ^ liiy^ "Hli, an^l %l€l SlSl^l Mii Si d. Sldsl MaioiltflHl 

i^MMaii atlSlcd yii^'lM Rct’iWlS'ft ctl'^ig^ClMl ancMl^ aniMi^ *i MdSl Si a/ ds 

an^l n> itSll ^ ^IW «nR 'Hl^, «€litlSl^ •Hii R-hIoJ *lW IlM, an^l 

tM^^Wni aHindlllM Sl.ii^4iisi<{l mRR«iR RRH %M|M »ll«lMl IlM 

Si %Mi9iiRjt &. Sidii 9/ ci,d ^ mR a>t^^i^ Rim Rim 

siJii Riw liH Si M*^ §. 

'ton Sl>li 5llS^»i.^rft R«lR aHji^l^, ^l«H €^«HlMl fcl»l9i'iR aH^^M, an^l 

ctlsQM ilMli^ ^tMSeiRl VMM'aM ^ati^i ai^i. Sl»ii 
^ItMSStl «<^aiR ansi’41^ aniSM's «H«d ClMMl StPtl, Slisaloiwi ^cHiSll 

R'll»l9l^ MVjI '»d'H*ll «lia(l. SlH ^i($<ii Md @M^ SlPl RRH 

MSIMI Vatrt«l’a« VaW’dM Mil'll SliaMl. ani «HHmi t«»lSl RRH^M 

4=lc(l t^Mii«llSl SlSlKl ■HlMl?P^ cllSWM a»t^» MWl'd a^d^J 

'll! M'^ SlMl »mi >H^IM 'Hd ^deft tltsi*ft 5l«l2i’«l'iil ‘H'il'ft. 

YSllMi \ V»llMi, ^I4d^aii > xlissmi, ^i^lldaii % ^MiltMMi 4<14 > 4«U«{lHi, 
?ll«l*d SM^ anJl clW'd %H\ KM4«Rl M»l^'il HMlJll. 



5}»il 9t3lSll 'IMIQ, anl'K^ 

M-i^Rcd iltHiSll ov'*i%i’i^^'{l iflfrt %l'Hl6'l ^41. 

SiM "t'lcn Si SSllSl til tlK-ldt^^l 

HmM aHlMl 1141^ 91131'll'il %i'ft ’>*16^(1 

Sii^i (w- <1^7 Si an^iiiSimi MQj ^ifsti ^sii^i^ 

»n5'il(iHl €{l^. 61, SlM S^'lRi anR^Htll^ aHcl 9lW^ll 

’"IkHl I'^Rl, *=fl>l ■H^l^^^ ‘H'ft 2iMl'fl »l'^l. «Hl^ wt'H 

(tl«l!| Hfdtl 6^ »HdS'll«fl OlWrft %t»cnctl MSIWI «ll(€lcH»{l 

MliUlKl ^<tfh 'nKl <Hi cl ^-^01 gfH'll V^lctV^l »H^l aHi^l«i»i 
wilHR Mlil »IA. SlM ^tMi^lSlSli ttl^lRlI^^ll, ‘*{1»5 ‘Hl'^fl ^IW KlR^ll 
SlH hA mRiM'II »l &Al^l RiW ^l^^l. 

MVa »lln> cil aniMi^ tHl m(\R*iIcI »4fl o/ aHlH^ 

i4tM, Sl^l disi 1^1 clMl Slrft s«ilJiSll-<»il^ik%{loi^ll it:(l5l eJlSl, n> an^Ml 
^l«l«-i^, 'HS{ldlH!i %>l<r<’Hl XHM i<l5l VslSl <l 

aH^Hi (6-Cl -itH^l RaiU 'l^fl i=(i «Scll; Sl^i^ 1 aH^t aniM^ «v1cl»»t<1'll 
<{mi, 5lic(l»-l^€, wtR'MS, IlC'fl'HS, Mlil ^rHiC-tl^l anRy^f^d allSiRl 
‘»tiMdl ^IHl telSl. wiiMi^l cHl & ctifJl=Q &% SlM-^'ft i% 4% 

4'H, 4% ^ll'lH'HlKl 4'^, W^l«^l 4'^, 'n^llMl ®Tl^ R-S gv^-wii^ R-gKl 4'>l, 

SKI SK\ an^lit 4^1 ScMM afl Sii a^icft Kla? ®d^tO, Sis Kla? tMi«»M, 

Sis yi^lH Klsj) anyi^'lH, Sis ill=flH Klap andlafid, Sis 5il>H ‘nlsp tV-Hl^l 
SKI SlcQ dS^l^Hi IcHS'HR (ifydl ^m\.% an^l 

SWl «rtTjSl tslSl. M^MRdl an^yR cll rjcMSSll Hi ^ Sl4l^ 

yii <»^ §. Sl«l Sl«l dl'd '-HSCHldl ^<111, dHU'-ll H41-11 ^Itl; «llS a^^ 

«llJf|(?i'tl V<y^ Wli^ Sldl yiajaiR anil’s« ^yidl m\, tedi Si syiMMAMl 
^<ilS«lRl anicMl Bl aH^ 5l 0/ :i^?l Sly y;i ?|i 

til aHi^» (f^wSl $ fe-fl ticHssil. Slyi yy^d ®3<l «sCl ti^flSli^, 
91K a>ii«l>Hd,||, yid (dHHd^ SlVls^i^ ^IH, tly o/ yMl ^RSliyidi §ia dx^Rl 
yy-nH ^IH. ^ilSlR eiyPl ^ly y^adHl %<i M^fdSli^ anySlisd 
*wi <vdi ddi ani»lny-*i ildl yUMl ^ tiy R-<1 ^tHiSllMi s^dl ov'l^dt &, 
anil Si * 1^1 tHi^ «✓ RrSrfl yiafl yRjM dfHSyi aniMi^Il yiM4^. Slig 0 / d»cr 
\^di Vyy’AMyi l?il«di dcnsi^R R-fi^tHKl 5ii6^ yiHdi H <ftv{l 
^idR %«'^yid^»{l ^tHssimi miV»w iwiHl anfyyim «i5l S, tlM ^cmsi^ 
fe-«»{l ^iR^n ijdiir€ii {y^i s^l Myin^Kl ®xty licHs^ii i-nt'ft 

d. SlM 9/ fe-A aHid^'dR|»Hdl Msll MlMll. Hi «- M^iMldHl SMM 
iiMi^ ^KiMi wild mD ViWH<^ 5i^s Mi^ @H«i»H mH, anH ii*yMyt*ll 

m »Hll. H>«IH 



<H101 ^ 

wiin^. 

>i(5i5li 5Hi ^w«QJli ^<?li ^ 

>il H^cU^ \ ^l«l^ 

4 «l «l(5 ^Sii— 

ail«l?ll 4cll, 

■Haloid ^ 

HI HI H 3 l«(lwl «lia«fl \««flrll 

H’^l^ll *ll^?ll A^ll— 

^l HWil, ^IHl^llo 

wiiHvflSl qtfiaftJl cll<l %l'Hl«l>l( 

^>^1 4 ’ HR ^ 

HRcft^lHl'Il 4^ iC?(lRl 4* 

clo/ RifHR*ft — 

HWfl, ^Wl^llo 

HR^ll ®«HR Vi Slioi'aft WilV 

hhhI is\S' H'Sll RH14* ^ 

{%(^V @<HR Hl^ 'iS^l 

^l MWil, ^Wl^lo 




(4-SMI SC-ll (^RH h\^ 

Ml ‘nH'l RPhRSii >{l<Hlc^i<fl se-M'ti Ji^^rti«(l »lRn (JJiniMi mR &. 

eiMl^ll H Mic-li fe-S'Cl C-lRrl i^llSil RiW^ MlHl ^cft cl Mln> 

Mff/'di, vJilRi, Ricimciwc-i, «»im, wmi, ciSiH ?iy5liM(!| ci«ii 
M'^l^ljj' n«(l SW (Rni McClct *IIM Ml >i>cl»ll rt*ll M'fl^l Ml^* MIMI^ 
Miaft-i ieiW^Rni Siwirci :oi\\'ki ct^l'i ^lis^g §. M«Rl yi5l 

d^lM R*iR>ii <v«i«iiy 5411 cl fe-t'fl Mi^ftn Rrms-hi 

%imRm <1^ Rid s^cli («4M 5l sAd 5411 5R«^ % Ri4M5R^ 

«=QWl M^lKi ®mVIcI -^llflRs H<^ 

5^'(lM^ Rid-Hi MA mu Hw »l5 “iRfl «✓ «ddmiMi mR d, 
MVa Gi^HMi ?.l 'd^P cl^5t*ft %ldRl 6?H 5^l't3 &. Rid-Hl ^4(15 Md’cl 

M«i5i« e,m^ Ri^h »i^yi 5411 d. RidKl %imafl 

<V4ld<fl dUl Ml^ H«(l ^ItT (ai5i54im d^dl^ll Ml^> Rl4M*il ^*^411 ^^Icld 

Md^nmi Moicti d«n. Rimi %iid 3 (l mc«ir §wi«n (S«t^i ddl H^tdirO Ri^m^RSIi 

Ml^ m Cdlil d. ill=(ld ill»l{d4lRi5 RK-Mdl d^dl^ll 

M^ MMddl ^U5lM'di«a m 4115141 &. 

(^••€<li fii4My(cii6W SIR R»ii5ii>ii R^nP/ct * 1^41 s, »?>ii m§«Ii R^iw 
%l*d|[R^l d, n^^l % 1 >IM W. H# 300 M§4lRl'HldHRi mR 
d. Ml ^MHdl Mtffl mR 41 Rlf-H'ft ®cM(^ Mdld' ^Wl^ 'HdlH &, M^l MOfl 

mRchi Md^^i M^«a % ^>|R4 Mdd*ii ^ctt him ra 5 on an 

&. Ml Ri4M54llHi MW 5^1^ ^lli 5« M^ d^Sscll ^di MW ^M5 

4l^^l §, ill<4(l5ll aJU clHl dddM(d dSl^ ^ 6 ^ d^ ^IclRlMl d. Ml 5411 
ilARi&l(^5 M^ Rl'^^ ^AHH^l Mwlrft m<l s»i^Wl mR @M*lRll d. 

^fl5 Rl«H WlHJa di^MlSl 4115^ $cQ, M^ B <V4ld«a 

dl« M^ia a<l Mda aiMl«a Md5 diHMrft R4M ^^Rdl MM^^l ^l«l MWctl 
d«ft. ^d5 5l4ldl MlH^a^lSl 4115451H M^ ^1(6 MH^ dl^SlH @M^ 

H^cM 51M«^ (&<i. asil %lldldl M^«^l MdWcll M^ Mi^li, M^ct, Hlddl MW^l 
ct*ll siMlfRSllMi M^l (&cll. Ml ^HHHi Hfd'Hfdai MMIM ilMl^ Ml 
%IHM*{1 mRhWI d’i'llSll HMcll d*ft, M«^ Ml MMcl'ft ftlRi ^>|(ddl MM^lMl 
61*1 4ll5l &, t^Hl dW, 41^, <l(jcl rt*ll MKdcM d. 

Ml*f ai^ldl toidl Mmd Mtol Ml SllRi 54llHi MlM'54lljj (hH^ *1^41 
^Wl^ */^W fe»6*{l Misfld 5411 M^ %l’^jR 3l MlM M^ ftlRi ^1)1*11 
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wtl vyfldl fe-fl («ml Sis ntct*ft 

^l«l j(cl aM^ MR aKllMMcM i^Mmi aHl^ (rI$M MR U%1 

Mm RatlMl (Sell •^’hI SRHM, a^MRcM, an^l >llcl*3Hi -il^ll 

il(^4 &. aif^-Rlrt-il RlfM RA’M^lM'ft Rl^sMlct RAMHMI 

Rl^ MIM &. 

rIR|? 1 M’«llHi SeililR^ RllMS, -H Ml, ^PQ S^MWi aHl^ &, a»t^l 
Slit MSIRKI JlPlRAlM'il clMl ctM RAl^l RiR^lMMlMl &. S611SIR 

Sidl'd 5«tl«fl RMct'M <lcl anitHlIpiif RlfSH, M^lWRdl aH^ 9l'-Hctl^l anp.^r 
®dl<l RlS^l an^l cl JltflMMl cWBli SK-^Md aniicd'H (ilRcl an^ anR^cl 
R^cil. SSlliilR Mlcl SSlldl an^iAii clc^mi Slld^ld ^tHl, 

Si RlMdl -Ml^ ilfdail 5<iM^l an^l Micil. (i-SMi Rl^'Mitl^ ^M-d ilfd'Hl 

<ndl«lMl SMl^ M anisli d^1 ed^ia dRd, tedi Mm Ri^M>li iMlM 

M^'^Ml^fddl ^ftRMi %iSR Rl^lR Sm'^ ^Mlcd d^d. (ri^mHI iHadddl 

Ml^dd |(dSll (d^lRMl ani^«t <^^lMd-6M4Hi«d "H^n ani^Sl §. ani ilfctdlSH 
•Hl/l'd ‘Hdl^C'l § a>i:^ ^(5 i^'l^ g. a>ii cj-utd Ml/l R:tl^ ‘Mdl'd <lj 

(d^m SRMmi aHlMjj. ani Mfesd ‘'ds? jfdSll did' RAMM M§Sli*d Rl<vm»d Rlw-Mtldl 
Mill'd Cldlilmi MmdR ilHMi <^MRi a>il^ §. ani (ydlM d^RdCHWl »dRdl 
d't«Mmi«d M'^n =*Hl^Sl j(dSll i^^lM^(da^l^ M'R|1 ai<Acd aHl^CH &. «daHld'^^HlR 
RMPd dddl “ History of Indian and Indonesian Art " dlddl HMMl 
o^mi^ & ^ “The antiquities found here and elsewhere prove 
that glass making had attained a high level before Maurya 
period and that cutting and polishing of hard stone in 
the fourth and fifth centuries B. C. had reached a level of 
technical accomplishment which was sustained in the 
Maurya period, but never afterwards surpassed.” 

[ »ti(4 an^ wd^RdM^n ®MR«dSld^dl !iGid*ltH& 

^ dlH^RAdM M^eii Mm 'HdlMMl'd M'RII ik' ^ (6dl, 

McHR^ SlMMl dMl MRAMl'd SI^Ih'Ir'I W. a«R d«ll mNmI ^ildi til SKI 

aHMRtllSl mSiKI 6cd ^ d ^Ih’ RAMHdi tVta'lllB) R^d, Mm^Mi SSlMl 

««/* RliA dR. ] 

'Hln'RAMM'd ^^WIMW J[(d5ll Mm *Hl<w’ RAHH^ d^d H«lcd ^Hl^ d. 
l^Pld 5ll«?(lSll, wUSl^l, RdRdSl d^^dl Xiafid 

R^ dR MR’sJ di 5lil4^^Hd Jia»I«d m, '^H'RidMdl ^mi Ji'^H^ldlwii 



SHI iSlljfct'tl MftlHl, Slil »lir VSR 

(^'<1 «(cii^l%i atl'4 VIH §. ^Hl ^'HM'll 

d«ll MRlQjHl »i|dSll a»t^ SHR'trtl'd 

»i|rtwll, %i^l s^cft ^ aJll^^Ri snivel 

^ISRsiV, MR>HH ctSll ^%l-i3R>li«(l “Hl^ S <1 -Mcti aiilWH" 

an^l IllH^ '('•HI ^R clM ff/QilH S. ^Hl Rk-MSiHKI SMR MiSJ R.M 

SiHld 9^\l aH;i5^«3J '^I'Hl'Mi aHRji 

^'R'ft «l^anirt SliRil anIllS VR & ^*^1 Sl'H tf. %l \. 

■HK'll'Hi ani^ S. ^l^MlrlMi ^IclRl HVU 

an^ll^ ^dSllS ^RRMl <?J* aHl^> HQ|l «/5Hl5l H«n 

a>tR §. ani Ri«IR an^S ^l5il S, Rw-H MfllSlIM ^«iS M<^ 

&. »t?ll’i SlWl d^ooo >cj5ll utHRMlri ^ Viafl'i aHR' 

■“iiefl ^mRl (Funeral mound of an Arjan Chieftain), 
fRl ’id^^'ll anct^Rl d*ll mpKS fSMl ■Hl'i %Uat<l aMRdl. 

MR»<n«fl a»ll ^(j5ll aHci^^l m'i anR §. 

R-tVi yVHdl 'JlR^d, yiaO, ^RdlV, an^l an^i^Rcftdl ^cIHRK'H 
aHK«'^ an^l 5l^lai<l-ll ri^^rii §. aniSR iH’mai RrOisi ^R 

5, M<3i V>ll<^ an^l a m4 5ll| ®hHI ^IRRi ^al a>tPl rftal 

*H’--n wtctKl Sl^lai^, ^ld*<sm, d«ll VldMla^l ^l^H^lRi anR t»il^6d, ^{=(1, 
an^ an-H^Rdldl ani(r4«dl«a^l sl^l MOi a/ dS^fl^R^l 

6. a»iHl ^cl‘5ll widSSVl lld^l Sl<i'lRi anR^l &. a>imi dRadctS, ‘HRl^'d^ 

m, SJdWd d*ll andi«i M'lilsi«{l dWdi S^dRl anRiy &. «HR(&d 

an^ SHiadVi ^d'«H a»il^R ^Id^^dRl a»iRsi & 

1 M Slj, Sli Mi>Hil «IR §; «Rl^ ^cl’^iKl Klal^ll 'HPl Sl'Hl'ft 

'Hl'^dl ^><1 aHlS|R«tl5ll ani^ d. ani ^ct'$ll <l “ V4l 

mRMIcU ” (Supreme Wisdom) *{1 ^atdl «4dl <iai aUd'UHl anR 
H^\ «i(d«i^'l^i anR f^ai-»j(rn»ii MRejm mR &. 

Ri^MSeil'ft tRSl ^RdR^l sl^l an^l ^4i»RR ^ 

^W^SRdRi d«(l \Va M ^ISlfeT <1 M V6TII d; R-;i Sis 9/ Mr«lRi«ft 

>W<1 SlddRl anR^ld. ©H^dlBiaiHl ^tfflHRi dtflis <lcl ®H%imRi 

wiRei d^^^flCHWi >isRi*il odctM^ VOfl anijRSii ani^ «/ 

€l-uiH d. aHi|R5lirft yJiMl'^cll, StWSH>lMdl, d*ll «IiRr SR^O 



WitlVsT clHl aitfliili <^lcli m\ 'l»« R§<w' ^Ai=(l Hifrt Hfesri»ti 

Rimi cl?iWct <rIl<HWi Rhh mf^S § 

wtmi R"-!*! m(MS Wi^ & HVa aHIJffHRl Hl(^& »l«n. 

ani^fciaHl^ =ll^clRjr S<k S^l^l yflaJl cll -ui;^ 9/ RilWW'll 
ciKI (Sensuous) 9«'<i'4lH anw ■Hlfe<A'll ^'£'11 a>t;i«tl- 

SllSl ct8ll «{l9»t ^MiailHlSl wu jRaJll %ll^ ov'3ll«’5ll. clSll 

RI'JMS.UI an’^MimiS^ll ^SlRl i^«ll-Hi MHctl 'iR ctHo/ SSlRl WR'=tl6»l ct<l^ 
tRfni ci anii ani^ § rt-H MUcll. aHl«ft SiH ViHeUMi 
a»iR 6 % yiaflKl SSll ci HiSli cl«(l anm^l 

“Ml Rk-MS^iRi \frtH'ct &. aHl '*({[\ 

an^i eiRict “t-^l &. nMi ^Ict^iW, anioj^i^l rt«U MUl|(ct 

=151^ cHl^l, an^i 

^(Ml, an^l ^Ict^SWHl ^ Oil'll ^ilrt i^=imi ani^ § Ru-H 
»t5.^ct §. ?l^aHlctHi MlSRRS'ft 9*' >ll5i uRail wlcimi ani^ 

S MVa "Hmi’i hA ^cMi an;i ^caoii'Mi hRhwi tin *ieii chR 

d. ’iirt (j!>l«i ^!<l%lRct vuiri^i^ anci^m-Hl ^loQjr ^MimRilRt »lctR 

d. ^Rni an^ uctl Mm tMH '^I’am M^R ^^ctl »t«ft. :iH^M 

aHl€« ^RmH, «fsH«ltfn, an^ %u(Ri ^Rllji SWlMl anRiH §. R^Cl 5«tliR 

S6l^ »tW«r SIM S»cll 9/ mR Sli«l :^ci^M »ls aHl€^\ ^1>Q =Qci 

^Ict^l SldMlMl aHR<a S. 

aHlo*- yMM'fl ^<^(1 ^(ci»il M?UM^ an^ M aHl»4'Ml'^4'll Mf'fl 

a>lR cl^:l^fl'ai a»l '^'d fT 

^eiRl *l*l«t d. ani H«n anwctl ^<£*{1 |(rt»ll M^ Mis Ri<-M<{l 

^IMl^ S^MIMI aniH $, anR aUMRm Rl'^'"^ S^MIMI ani^ S. R^Srft 
MiaQ'l Ri<fMS<Hl'n aH4l^ M'^Icl 6cft clMlKl MlMRm Rl^^ "Rcli 

R*-£^1 SSliaHl6« R--£Mi 9/ <tR MV^ ^«il*i«ft ^S XmRc! 

•Rmimi anR §. 

Ri^i RK'MSIWI ani^ § n>^ll %IMH W. ^oo mumri 

anR &. ani ^MHMi yURl ctXl »lC-{lWHl "iXRx aHl 

RK'M Xmi «»' ®'*ll XSl^d anR &. anixi RimKI cUM^M S^cU xtclMl 

cwi R»i{rtd Ri^h Ri^jcim anu^iH d. Rw'fl cir4M^ch xfctMiMi 
aH9ll4 SfMMl an^l aHM‘4 ^-6H MIM §. ^W^SIM an9K’»-rtl8fl ctS*! 

»4|* d. ani ^MHRi RM-ttRctni cl RRmw d. 



^0 

^ »i|cl'^l >lc<^4{l § cImKI ^Sl, ^^cl, Wil^^ll ciMw- ^Mrfl 

»l»lI?*lCt (Pose) »li€ <l(iH«lC^ ® 'h <^cti 9/ ^Ifc) @c%lll& ®cM^ «iw d. 

HV4i^il fe-fl («K'M ^*llMfH'Hi ^«fn ff/eil Slia^. aMl ^>lH>ti >ifrt5jl 
anW^S a»Ul §, Rk-M ^niHcHKl S'ill “l^l 

Mtol ^i?i ncii inafl-i RifMiC'ii c-dH ncd aiy, (yellH 

% >15/ ^ct H’a^l > an-H ^=ll5lHmi ^'ll Ml’l anel^H 

^ai-Hn/ C^^gcii JlIrtMlRK'M'tl §=^=H iliUdl ani^v C-{Ia*1, 

S^lU'l <m[ »{l«t Rk(l ^ «v an«l^*ll an^ ^IctlKl 

S4lW^4(i^»{\ aH--in'Ji'll ansi^ an^Hctl § aHln> H*a| ani 

aHH M’flXl 'h'il iTliSlKl M^lk^l, ®6lTl aiRcIl, anPl ®7lct SSimicUlKl 

SAfrtSni ^>IIH ani^ ani wt^ il>l ciiSti «l<ii ^iH cll M<^ 

fl (^>l-i^it Mc«l^Hl «,3l«HiaMl > Pl^Ri ^1>H 'l«0, aniMi^fl Jliaft-i y>|(ci 
an^ i<Hl aicH<ctl ^'^[\),[ aniH^P ®c«lH 

<t«ll ail> an^ls^llr aHTid^'sjeirfl 





: aiaJ€l : 

«l ^icl ani^isft »idii<il, 

Ml i«l him aiMlCl^l 

rll ?ls{ wil »l 4 

^ifcJ % ifil aleR ^iiM<l8Cl tsascft. 

^ici »(ls Ml 5i4'l I’iiKi'ft mi^mI, 

^l aHl<aH ^4^ Wil bt^ 4c{l ? 

^ ^icl «i<^ ^9 €li, ^l >11^ M14^ I 
^l >114 Mejl 5M>H* «[l 4<il? 

^ 'Wll^l 5 014, & 3[Ml, 

M Sl^^ ^ 4^. 

«l ^IH Mail iMW >i^ ^l'«{l >il(a^, 

^i cl mi Pi4i«ft Hc^Hi^l mb^. 

«l ^l® 4* Hcl'ai ^l OIM >il<l 4’ Jiwi, 

\i9X< Cll^l si^l 3W6M »ll «dicll. 

«l ^l® 4' cll Ml 5li^ MfcT H«W, 

^Ml M 4 M Mli^l SHl«tl^l €»»lcll. 

Miol d ail4«ll Hdla cll^l—Ml 6MI, 

^>i *>HIV wii^Ml ^Ml 3Wli Mctl ? 

Mc(l$i 



: \: 

^€il(a>{l Mca'SlMl^HWi >i|HH«t'n StMfri (K-^ilH §. anV^UMReilj^ 

HnW’ii ^^hVd ©MWitlai ■Hi'l ^i; M^a @Ml%HHl 

wtRsi^ cil ‘H<4 «lUl 0/ ^IH &. ci«fl ymi-H Ml'i ^24^ hTu- 

@HW*il*{l (Scd. 

«(ih«ltfn rt«ll il^W^UtfO ail'll aHH5 ^qctlailR aHlM'imi«(l 

(T/ ani-oO H^R^K«{l SSll ov'r'H •Hl>ft ‘‘iRlil, HlJi^', Hl'liei % m^-SUl 
^>'li 'li @Ml%H '^'l<1l<ft <Hl'l'iR-^'il ^'l^M^-ci-11 ^ il<?l^l 5V 

slRl ilHr»t R|a;il5l 55U S. 

R|5iirn ^i%ii ^ s(Hi5ii-aH^l •wiw ci>ii yniR^ 'i *i^€{l 

ail'd SlRcl iSliaiil-^-«Mc^ fcl>i*{l ©MW'tl'd MRanRsiSll rl=(l^ oZ-M Ml^ 
6; Wl^l ^-HdlSii^ '-mRcIc'I, d>l«d 9t«ifll, ^M^l il^ild, ciM-^ «Rrtaili, Ji>lrti 
aKl^fcil, <Hl$dl «lal^ a»ii-«iS>l^l «il«l, anil MlA^lMail^«d clH'd >i»»l JifeT 
fiiSll yij «/ ^'H'fl HfdSll RhIqJ «lfcr 

d«ll a»iiH>lKl H’^mi aJld^l »i|d «ddK'll«(l 

w'lXlR *IIM MVa wl nld^ll ?1 MRRd ^aR^fid'liail H4I. 

H'-H an^l €ll5l M ^'ldl-\(ct^l <r<' H«''ll ^l^H aj'i^lfeT §; 

•iH llW '^Mfih'd anaid ^Rl^i WrtR M Mlfn-H Hfd;j Rmd, ‘^Sl^eldl’ 

d«ll ‘fcT^I'ldl’ ^*=11 ^l«-^l«fl tHWS^l HidH’vi'Hi dR'^H d;i *IIM 

ani t(«a!i 3ifd»ll!^ R^lld ail S'SIWI Wo)?-! an^dlMi aHW^ dil^; 
MVs 3 ^ifid^wl [aiTl^ il^vi S^dl^ Wl'ldldl ilt»l^ (ai?l d^li fllKl »l'^dl 
*l<d 6?d. ^ft^inivT »li MSMl ! ■^'k (r«'Ci^’':-<lM 

•ISd^SlW R^'l'l Md^l M a>ll^l'-H»i|d »1 ci^ «6lSlRi ®6l^ 
ail'll Md^l RUdl5 ‘R5il’ Kl 5Hl«l 'Hl^, ^Cd^, 4Mi 

9l4d»{l 25'ld'Hd'tl Rd «H'ft 9/cd 6cd. W&tdl d'lm MSRS^l^l ^cicfl wil'd 
@MRdR ^(icRllW e-H'lR«ld «l'imi a>il<d d. 

'sell •wild^ S6ll’ ^l wtuli d^d wt«m^l (Sell. iltilS (Ht$id S6ll- 

^*llMtH, RI^M, Rial, y’add i iRdl-'H^^^ml^d'd 'HmA ^ 

awRi H^lRVa ^Am^li &; <i a^aidMi %iivh d^fl-ani'd »iiHi^ 

Ri^H'Ci d. 



wl S ^ ^«lctl'{l «&lSll!i ^>i'3| ^eli^ 

illV<H h?<={\ -Kii RhI'^ a»lR &: ^ 9iW, 5l 

^qclHl V^HMl aniW 'mBl MH & ciM clM, aHcft-iflH S^HHl 

ttSHl MQJ cl &. ^‘SlMi, ^ 

MV’ii«ft it'll Ml’^'d ctl€{lH aniM^fl ’iirtH«t*li«ft d. 

’‘MH Hl> an^at allay anisic aHMl*le(l aHMlfU'l ’ilrtSlR % ‘R'l’ ««-S 

'll ai'^mi SiiaiMiicteii-Hi ani^ §; ^ 7 { y-i ynmi «/ aniMOjl 

^'Ictl’il^SlI^ ilHl»<'‘i cini ®H*ll»l §. 5ie«l R|-»i|rtRm*i“»li »i|n Miaita 
•IK'il <U S; yfrtni '-Mfwcn i^cll ycH <t/ mr^i &; 

'IRcl'lS^'tSli^ «l«llcl*l R^Mm sRail ^‘H.'^T ®HH- 

©Mi^l e-Hict S^^l^l, Vi7{ ^^rii^aJlirQ yMMimdl ct*ll ^"i'^ctl 'HclWcft MlfiW 
yfdwll yi^l^«iyi«{l tR5l ^dHfl ilM; MVj 3 cl Mlte«a ^IfcT ywdl^l 
cl >i|dSll >ll?Sl-Hl3r>l( aHd^m S^dlCl &. 

o^iirm JiySlKl d’idR ^«lR R|Hfrt5lHl dalVtypes <w' 
aniMm^ (Rdl ill'll <Hiy il‘H''--aHir-SlH an^ 5ll^dl 

ail^ yjHi 5l«ii oisv'Ji^, ^‘y*i^, d^*l^ cl«ll ^'l«l^-n>'ll RyiSlWi 

M^'^MSS'l'Wl iiyall^’ RdOl Mmd d ^Idl^ft, Mi §,* 

4R'^ i ^ MW ?ll9i«i-aHy Sl^ rl^li »✓ ilct^MlMl ^kR &. 

^HlictcM clMl MiStM <lMd( MliSd, clMdl aH^S (&l*l, clMl clMl 
iM M^SjaHl i a>il<i^lS,l^l c,nj<i s^dlMl anR ani MSl^dl dR'^Md' 
a»llMQ|l Rii<^lcM4 MWdl &. M*<«151<{1 Rji'^lcHJr yRdl M<^ 

yifcMir, Riwy anPl cimy-SlM i(<-MlMl §. yifcMi i^lKl yfdailiMi ^Wictl, 
^l<nmMi any'SR dSl^ aHiaiai M^tM, an^ ctWyMl ?l!l 9iHHir cl*ll SM 
MIMR-MM R^M ^Raliy^ *tlH d. 

ani MSWrl' MM-®H(4hcM fis >i|nRMWMl MVs 3 <«l&lMd (MMctl 
MctlMdlj Ml^clMS^ff cItM <lMi d«(l. ifllr cl*ll ^Rd Rwi n> MMUyd'fl tR 
anm MAcft § cl, R| Mid % (aiddi d«(l Vdlcft. R| Mf^Rdlddi «l<l^«l=«H!i 
jjtd »»ISCI *1^ ddt §W, MVs 3 SSiMda' <Hl5l<i{ld’»lld d«ll iSmidi' 

R^M»^ cll aHd?M ilM & «»✓. Mt^lRiS SMlSlldi Rd'^ d«ll aHl4l-«idHi 
any^ S^etl'ft «(id d«ft »iM S^l «S?l ? 

iddiaill^—aHMl^Ml y-c^lji mI^RMW yi^^’Hd anajl^ •tiom^ H^l 
yMH MMl Mtsfl, iMillidl ai'^dl n>«(l ®M{4da>lR M»^ ^McM am^lMMldi 



M'^nSll, ^Bl, Ji^3ll, aniatlBl, WcftSll 

*icii qR eipft ri^t; 

aftclHl R'a^fctBrni S«l il>tl<^, WIMRH Ml^ct 'Him^ s^cti ^•Hl'Mi 

<al4 «ifia ^*11 dr-i B 51^-ii B®/ =>Ui ct<l^ tq^iG»ii 9i<^iqi 

MW wiBs <VM‘cftaill a^B '0^H5*t Mlttca »tln' OllH'llBl (SlfcT <UtlM &. 

: R: 

5=^5 anB SlfiMWliBl M*^ «IIM S-SlMl iJ^y^lcWl 

5li »l R^4iMim'3i ntB^iwiiBi ani BiHs^Ri mR^ih s^immiBi Ssj d. 

^RlS sR SHRIMHI si's'll 5^1 'l«ft.) WIMI ^ !A(rt Rsmi 
«iiM«{l d. B^iBl ■^ifB Iq-H Mi-c{lM niA' M^i sfeB B<1 d. 

aB »l ^ct sRSll B «i^fwi§ H^(tl (22>qq5l«a aHRi^: ^A'qcl \Yv3o-T.M3M) 
anB (»5<wiitfi smrR %i‘qct imu-i^s) fici sR ^iiwsw^Bl 
inmnssT (y*. lU®) rt*ii sR hI^mRBi vr%ftgnar »l ^ 

IllsRlM Jl'«ll5l «M-B'fl iA(rtB "i^R a»lB R^B 

M^^wqRi mi s^l &. 

MSliR (©q'iiltfl shrR %l’qrt t^feM-I^S^M) ^wwi anBs 

‘ani'^MiBi’ ^ q^3 ^mrt, -HismRci, ^rih«^ m «{l«t H^i^i‘Hi«(l i<lB 
M%*^ Bm^ anm ^qsMi <t/ ^ny" > 11 ^ '•mwi-’^Bh^ »ism 

M^9iw h^Rhs m'i ny'BiB Bmi^ mr ^wBrni 

MlHl &. 

‘hiB j,’ ‘4^/ *«wmuBi Rqns’ ci«ii ‘6 r shrmiBi hhV-wI •iw- 

sR a^qd'ii Miai x^ciwhi ‘aHi>»mBi’ ?P^l d; anB 

BmI d. ani RiMMi RSn *lcll 

sR s^cti <Hsn, Wet aHB ^ri qM^q aniMi^i Mq ®m^ ' 1 ‘H 

aHH^ &. 

aHR n> WrtB ^®»'^i<a RtsisRaB ‘MWMRqn’ lq^iR»ti 
Bm^ aiRq d B WciBl B Miqi«^ 3ifBMi5ii fHetw-H 

d. »i^q aHRiBl, WBlSll, ^l«tSii, ^iq^l, Hl^eftwll Ct«ll MlRlHl 

iRkft %ldl»ll rt«ll mRmiSII aili^a q«n. MVa w'Bct^ Rj- 

WHlw-Bl Ra»R j^di »Hl B JtRqiSll^ ai^xq m/ 4 Mm «IH 





■hM MtclMl 5lR<flS2J^l Hli ^liHl mUwI 

d. >l§rtlSi i.m ev-^l^ ‘P’ et»{l aHl'fl ^cft, 

cl 4^1 9i4cf{l 'ai5 \(' «hKI^ ‘^il^l i&cft’-^ 

yi«l »ll ?A‘AH d. 

Sltf\l ilfclHl cl^l MWlil 

■^4* &. cl>l»{l ‘Hl'^'ll 'IHl fil8eHl55*{l »if^ S: Al'Kl 

«il'^»ll M^cll»{l »ifrt d. 

y'clHl SlHMi 'Hmsi'tl >ll<n clR'll«n Sil S. 

5i«ii>ii nm &. 5l 6i*i>ii swi<H (■H’ss^i) §. Mi^l %i‘^i-’>iini5li 

§ cWl 'il'A d. ■Wi$i &; Ya *{1 ^ M»l M^Rcd ?llc(l S. 

iimi >HR §l'll«fl, ana'll Ml^liSct 

H^lliT »Hr &. tocli «ict an^l ?aI>H §. (<5 ra»ll aHJt *1) 

<>{125 JllctMl s^WdHi >licll^ll ^l^l’ »tl5l a^l«l>Hlc{l «K'»ll>li 

€i>lu^ “nfe &. nmi wnn, ai"{ 1 'Hiajr »ta^V 

»l^Ri<S >lictlrfl 3j|rt 

»ti xHiMi, s.i^swm'l iifciMi s^di <xni 'ttnclmi 

cWl ^RlS d. mRmI aHR^A*{l &. HWl dl»WU4l MlMil d. 

SMltflKl R’^'^ ^aidlddl HISrRsHI (dCHi ^>HIH d. Olicl- 

ff/H *1^3^ "wRcl^lW^n >ll«l atdR d. ciM SMIMI Mat«tWl 

aniSR (d-Hit ^SdiRJll ansd i\ wwi •Hl'Hl 

d«ll aCH^dl &. dHl ^H^Wl«li ^iH^ ^3 

(Siwidl i^diei«a 'Hw'd a^dl an^ i.ml disi^^^ll H^^ "tmi 

%l«wW’ §IH »IM «idl»Hl d. amH | 91R oK-t^lH &. 6,RSI»{1 nfd &. 

'd^dlaji'ft Yi wtlM fellcftKl Ml4«ll d*ll S^aiiStl i^llJiSid 'ftn<ll«ft 9i\-^ 
^HIH &. VI 5iA «Hifca d cl VMH vl’al d. JjfdHl ST^f%« Utm ««■€ 
dw^l RRmi ^id^«ii d. (fl^Sii »i» ^). 

wtw nfdRmd 9imi4l &; WTi^'Hi «didi ani Kmi 214 
^wt oHlWrt ^«»Hioa &. w-d »lpRmddi n> HM^KI Slidlddl «l^2li 
Vniir anR d cl'tt diidUddi Rj ^‘d*{l MldMmi 

d*tl «w'<^l<(l. 



wl«v(«i iSl«l«tltfn, MlSllfcteii StM Wl^l 

win @l9l«Q ani JltHMlwllPl (Sicti^'rt fl 

<€'1 »W Hfcf 31'fl 91wSl^Jt ani %l‘ci»i|rt S. 

»ll <^-^1 Hsiwi ’i.i'tl'ft if rtJi 

M'tW'd aHtii<actl ani 5ifrt5}l^il M^aiH ^IHl irlfrti MINIMI (%l’. 

It&M) Vih liBl. clHl MRl Pt^ mRi€1141 fnWlSl sflm (Scll ?l»{l 

ilPlR»{l cti Man ^ »l^^ M 4 





kill 

(iHltf(l«il Jilil <lclloHl eW«t>l(j 

*1^ ^l5l PipH^l •{1%1«11 

(RJ^I 9^51 -mSl <V»lHfH8tl l5H*'H(H>li. 
eitf»li o4l«i MSl-Hlilil 

owl QlPl-fl «ltfft 

H^iHI <H<1 Si^ «HlS«l«ft tjR, 

^l Wli’oi^ 

»l^ sldll @%§«^>4l! Vii a/^-{l»ll! 
Ail ^ ^41^ ^ (^%lA PiV«ti aiawi ? 
>1^1 ^^«ll MRi 431 <Vcl*l«ll, 

Ql^ Qlia^li aH(«i I»i4l «lcl»l»ll 1 

^U'ail^l yn<Si\s 911^ 431 «l^, 

wi^l HMX ! iicll i'ii ^Mi. 





wtlVW^i @SH«'S^ =wtlHQ(l Miafl'i wtl^Piir 

R.(aii^ *IIH 3l=li ^«a S^l ci H^, HIH «✓ -ife M<^ ^Hivil 

fiS^rtKMl ^cMSaiSl, yMl'W'fl anCt anfci-H m MIH it'd i&cft. ani 
«l TlfMSldSl VlctHl ^5[l^*l ilMW«na>tl S«ll!i>itW h(^'^1>1 

^ •id €(««(l PiR>H'tmi anid. 

sijJ’ an^ atHisft'ft s<ai 

(h<‘'^I^HI ani-wti. S«lsRtilH an^l an-n aJlltel wlO^cti Rhi^IiSi 

Mm ?i'-HVlMi HtH SmI, M^ 5l a»lisii filM •! MfeT «iMi. 

cl ^l, Mm ^lSi=H S % ^l41Hi ^cHSitlSl ai*<’^lcl«il aM»iit 

ww ^ ^ ^ niM SiMi (ms ff/mirti 'id. 

anid M^Jjf^MtclMi, aiw-^lclMi ^Ictld -icMSSll § ^ 'l(i 5l RmR 
anmni Mfcf Mi §. 2i»*'^lcl'tl ®3£i «3€i »imiia>il'Hi ®fl€l "icfli 
«ilSyM^c^l &, a»i^H MRiMI wlMMl R(«S! Jlli^M^cMl & clM. MVjJ »IMI 
Mill'll tt^Wid am^Rir Vi d>HMl;i a>i«lHl »l lit^l »l*lR 

"iMi %IM<(1 ^mid SIW MIH »l Mill'd lAtel cil MIH ‘ hi ’ MlMd 

Mcti mMi %\\ Md di-HR «*' %ld "Md licMisiRi Rmi^ 

SW(, anWl JlSRHl ^Rl'fl an^cld Mlm «*' a»l 

aniiti RmImI M^O, wli^ oymi^ i ilfcT Mm MiRd 

•icMiSll aH(?cireiMi SlM ni H ai:i«*tl-ai^«{l-^W §. aRMlMl HIM ^i»il an^ 
aRwfl-^l^Hi ii cll wtid =^i»ll i hi Bl »l5Sll i SI h MlA 
«aa SlH '^MlHl a»ii^ §. XMH «Ml^ d. SHMlillSl M!A«l 
^W'il RMW^ litMRHl'i'H »lS MSl^ ctdi an^i^Sl Jia/MclHl SSRlS 
*l»l«ll, Mm Mltetfld d. MJASl^ll Hd %4 m ^dSl^MlHl anic-ill &. ani itMJlSR 
SHld an^ SHl^ anic-^l aH;^ (^islMl HIM a^ a«'^ld*d Ml?l W «l Hli & »l R^d 
aiMl »l RnM-ll ttl^iSll Hii d an^l anf^ an^R Mm 

^im-^tm aH;i sudsii 'a’siMHHi Mfm’^ni mswhi ^wtl him 

S^MHl H«8{1 ei^»l dlMm ^ S«MHl anR aH^l SiSllSld^ anii^ 
a»l RImMK &. anil »lA^ <t/ iudd HiHMHl (ilffMwH an^l (MMSftld an^li 
j(dSiiHi cl urn'll «a6i “a^i ©iW'imHi %m|M an^mfi sla^Md anR^Hi^leii 
d. anJl aRHlHl an^S all |(dSlig,l^l aHiM<^ «*Mld «S^5i t^a^. »l 

HHci Wll^ JlHim (s'i^HWHl ^«i »a«i illS^iM-icMHi »tlRmR Mt> 5 i 



aHlj(cl»lWl CH3m»l %ll^' 

•VOI'IH/ S SlM •Hl^Hl W 't^ft. 

(SMOji A'lwi wiWcll 3R«*ll-^W i^cti ^\m\ «»v^HlMi «3€l 

MiRHl ^ 'iM 3l ff«t<ai«ll^ Ml%l*il ^m^lHl 

fil ftiei'll H^lfsirt ff/ R=HI^ aoK^lcHl «a8l «3€l 

»ll»Ri »46lM<a4‘ «5l'llMi sHl^ & tecti 5l wli 

»liRH<tl § aH?l ^ ilieirll WMH'Hl ^IfHl W tecli ani 

wl 2i««^W«{l -icMSeil & aH^ SlMi RsW^ •Hl'i a^Pls ^liHctl &. 

€iilHl<fl ^MWl 'KWm an^ ctl^l an^ ^Jaftcl s?li^ 

ffJl'ii'ni anR d; 3i^«»ii>ii ^Asdci xA eiy amnctiMi ani^ §. ansi'/tTi, 
rtl'H ^aQri Si yaQ^fHM a^niH yaQct ctl ^l W a^HlM Si >h^>h^i 

^aQct wn^iRPl a^cii*{l v/v>. n*!!. ani »im H yami ttisi-ni hw Rat 

an^ 'iv’»ll ffli'll'Hl aniH §. €lHai‘Cl an^j |Hli an^it S«l{^rt 

5*l(a4ct «»»'<3{IH Rctl'H ^>=11 <il&i7{ »l>li ^*IH "KfiXi H*!! Si wtlM^ rti'tl 

^aflctrii mhIRcI 4K^ a»ti9ii^l d?!. 

^ly ^IfcT <r/5MlSl an^l ailMi ^ wMl^ ai^wUMl 

dR^l'tlMM, (I'a^'Hl, eilHl'Sd'l, %lR'afl, ct»lSli ^ ^it’aiPll tniiiat 

*IR d. aniH^ cMl <^aCl "aCl S'H^ftSllrft 5lR*l:^jl3l aHl »tl»lctaii 

«4<^' Hl\ Mia^^iai-i § terti, (rJi'Hmi anieirti JiV-HlSH-Hi Si 

iiiR^i RiW ffH-nmi shkcIi -i«(i. 

aHlV^lMi, cll^aMl, siilMl, % aiH/l rtiei ^ARcwirll 

«lM^lcli an^^ M (iHl SliSll tiH aHW^HS anoR^U Sl^l 

anwcli Hm X'-hwi an^i^eft ani ai^tniMi ‘ ^i^lSimi!^ • 

anys ySlSll aH;i aHn^ll d^HHatSUHl an^S flM®/ 

aH4«H^-il^-^l «ISMI &. ffli llill'K'ir tcHiSlWl Jl<=(\m <ll mRoIW 

SlHl ei'HSil-'fti ^ llMl<^>li-aH>l6Wl€ ?i»«Ali *ll9/etlMi anRsi 
anJii aR^iWi H^n &. anR MW an^S «/ aHljj; 

anH^^ MW an^l »l a<l tHclRill d^l. 

•lA^lW M^lSl wlSla JlMal ^l^lwi <AlCl «5i<Artl MIH sCl 6c(l; a^;} Sla «l>Hft 
J^aMWcft S^Sl M’Rct SllMiRMl ^aQ^ ft36|lM«{l MS««Cl Sla anR »i^Sll 
tio/ JiMlt^ km MilO ^llw’MlMi %ll^l RaiW 

«iHl Mi^ alUl HMlt^Mi ell litHSMl RMlH-il H»aii 4H;i a»i<HR 
MIM 9< aniH d »li^’ <li at«i,«(l ili ^^Si. 



3o 


a»tl =i*lH d 

cii€nM «l mRi^im %i^y &. »ii 

»l^«ll-^tH‘Hi SSlSi-ft R^H »lH a/^ilsl •i«(l Mi^ 

MQpHiO fiM®/ s«ii R^HMi«(l Rhh Slnmi ^(k ki Si 

li^wi maj* wy iiA SiH ctu-dM nni^l livT icai 
*15/ «sc(l «i«ft Si %ll|’ =Ht*» “HRl aniM^ »IU 9^\\ 

aMi Ri'-tm, aHR«\ ^>>1 ®«i-«i if'<«iiMi kn ^lii 

Vi7{ 5*lit anfM il>JH3SM( ij'-MjJ* <1^®/ anMSI'Hll-Mi ^(iM^lWi "iR d Wi^ M 

i\k ciMR «l^4l 'il'd 'HlRjtlSll an^ Ji^^Sllrii »liia»:fi^ il^l3ll«(l aniH^ 

aflSl. •H<3i wil '1^ '-MIMS =»1^ ^HKl aniM:^ aH^l ^UtaiSll-Hi 

anil'll Slcft an^H y^HlSilMi M«31 cl^l >ilil ®M^in S^^l §IH Bl Si 

icnRmnMiift, ©H^lRiaii ant'd disti anaii SisHift s<l M 
Sis dH!4 ‘ ' ‘nnmR %i it<Hi^iRs, wifeTSi. di <«’ aniMi^ cni 

M'lcd ^i«l an^ld/Scll l\ »IIH an^ Si RiW yVllM. 





5iH>5, wiw*cll 

Rl(^, (Hell, lieH^ ?lLi%\ ! 

fnell >1^1^: ^5(8(1 m qJll: 

<v«->icii oii«i^i, wi>i, SlH Js^^iQiHi! 

•ilta «-*ll^, ^’Hl'fl 'Qwi Vi\: 

>lloiin wil^l^l SHH, f^l^l %leH-!H(R?l»fl ! 

>ilcll, <§% (Hell «HW«-^le%ll4 5(l<a^: 

aHd«l^, (i^lSlI, 51^, 1 

»(lel %l’3(lel aiwl*^, %ef ^iHl^l*, >11, : 

>lJll«lW vau^l i, >141^(MIH ellel55 I 

fHcll?3 Jl^ell Sl^, M%ll«l>iel \m. >ll: 

%lHlHi <Hl«lll ’ofti, |^a>li8Cl S[t?ll %lHi 1 

%l’5li5l ^ (h>Ii 51, >1, >iWirHell WSl: 

»m(lHi« %i’ciiJli I 

(nelA aliayy, afl^, 9i4i- 

wiuhS^, aifi^^ii, (li^Sli ^ RiVej^i! 

»l^el iPk^kMWl, >11011^ ^el &: 

v'aWeft«i*Jl Ht-I’, t5l«l wl Hi^l ?iti ! 

>«4 >11*11 >(Ul 911^, 9lSl<l, »ll«l5l, h \: 

(^niO^ eil, Welv, «*el(^ ! 



«tU««5l, yi%^ ■H^’«ll<icli ! 

%i4l«l, »l8lia %lWHl ^>l«Wcll : 

«lcli, «H>ft 'Hlcli, ^lioii-u «6l I 

oivQ qi^, qii^l •i q^iicii, 

MWlfHcli, J 19 J %i>i(! 

%ll«ll (hcII Midi, tflM M*cll*i^l : 

M’^lHdl^i^l, M61 , Rvh qiMwl ! 

aHM^ (sllsQ, q^a «]^i: 

ai(a^«fl, MSI, >i|sa, i[ia«l I 



m 

sshKI "Is »i|rt S. s<aiHl @(M‘^i<ai MH<(l»ii^ 

»w mn ^wm •i«(l, "^hhi |Rhi^i ^wi^li 

isin -iMl. 

M\i Pt’iliq >1151 51W16 cllKl'l«fl ‘Hai'Hl §IH ell ajySll ^ R^ka 
- a^l«ft <V aiC'll'fl «l<t; wt^^HStKl \m -tiil «✓ ilcl cil @4*1 

As MArt. w'aisfl 5i€ ^1=0 «/ 

clM &. 

^1<S >il'i'ft<ll "1^5 S«JH*ilSll5l 

anS^H HWl'il ill<^^H «'ll«l'il^l ^lcll«{l 

ci^ll "tltMl "I "is "i»l>ii <U "I 

Ratl^ S^l ^S*ll. "1^ cl^ H'X ®l€i 't^d. ^ "ISill ^5ll>Q Hi«ft. 

M McHI, "iltfl^l "1^ ^^iSMl5l "tlRi^l \ B m "ilMl "t^S 

©^Hl ><jyi ^»1«14 "1^ UMl^ "is SlHl HRi^ h\ &. q^ll 

^ (Si«i, toicfl =151^ MSii "1*1^01 "t-i^M "iisi^«ii«ni «HJi 
& «IM9»i' H\ "il «HHl "IRR, »IW'€ "1^ "11%IH^ "l^ "1;J|H 

cH «l 'IR^i ai<^R. 

i> smi ^ici ^lcll«{l lAtelrJllR H\ '>i<ll'fl ilctl cl civirt-tl 

6^S ^^SR "l^l "tRlt S^l "I'll 

^ del ^l^cllHl fe/awl ^IH eld ^2Wl"il S^, ^ ft^ll rXVi. 

'ftl'll«fl "ll*i€ *IW, >ftA Mew'd iaid»ll MSI "IMMI H?. d^lt MMRcII "llct(«l- 
«*'^l^ S.^«d *»liM "l<d SIAM «Hld SHlAdi ff*" '^iT «SIH "WMl H\ Ml^ldl 
■Hl^ M^^ll "HeUSR ^i>H^M «SIM "I'd del H?. 'Hdl'd «lell 

WlMl"lWl MW ^li^* d S«Sl «SIH M«l el^d MlMdlSli alls 
W|M 9/ »l<3(l «SIM. Mi<^Mdl Md "i^ ^SH'd X-ifrlSll^i "IjilM H\ "i eldl 
"lleMl'd S6U d-M^>Mdl <1 Mfrt d. 

■HI MWdldl d^dl "IcMRdl ^aRl Mtaeil "IIM«^^ IMI aimAWl 

"l^i M^liwi «ftled «d(et"lldt H\\ 4hj 4 'dfshed'imi, "lS«d*d«d ^Idl^ 
Slia^M fills’ MWdl todi €^S %dl%«»WMl, "lUW^l "t^ ^IM »« 
51*^ Wldl d. "ItHft Miq fl»Hi tstHl S«ll*d M^lumiail %«tM(d^i <Sl«l 

RMW d rtC cMl SiftWHa'd iJ^l "l2l MHdAdtaSll ^Mi ^«3 *IW &. 

M^tddi k«(* «fc*U H^l, ^dldwi »ll»il "l^l «^^ldi H^lMi M!j>H9{>dddl 
^IM«1 •ll^l ( »«dl €««u«di •tl^l) X*iA *idl d. «»ti h*i H 



»HW’6 *13 »IH «13 ^IfeTSl, 

aH;i9t«l *1^1 clHl M'lW'ft aJ^Hct^ll ^HW^l ^y»l. 

“H^cft &il an^ HMI an«lrfl^Ul ^*IH”—mM «lliS^^(l 

«{l5i) sRrft Splctl •«Hl<H aniH*^^ ani-vQ S ciHl >^(6 an^l 

*1^1 ^ aH^lsRn ^6^ aHlil^l^ll w'.-H «l*il ci 

€{l^ ? S.?^l M'«l '(l(4l«Il i'«l^lM»ll 'I ilct Bl aJI'Hl SW =»»lWd ? 

ai^l <ll (i^eiHl ^lil % S^-Mdl i.\i. i$ll'!i’fla»ll^ W «W’|^ 

<HPfl. 3i<^«{l ^Wl, 3i«!i;j anijiqi^, MlctHl ilfrtai SlM^l n>d€{l 

SliiySliMi |Mdl ■H^l^ d ^IH. ( flHri ilM cil 

^ ci viirt^ -H^l ) ci«ft ani 9twt vd ii-Mdl- 

»ll^i an^^aii ^l'»fl ^idl 9/ «»t9l S^dl^l ^ 

•ai^ § cl S€ll. d §ici 5411 SHI aHRl^l MlHd ! 

Mlddl «d3l ^ ^Mfci >131 ci (daU i^SW a»l^ aiSlW- 

dl^l >i(§Mc^«{l Sai an^liRfei &. aHl>3' C-fl’^^l, 

^Alf*iMl >l’>l«l WWcft, (&l«ld( «ddl^si{ cil^^l €idil«tcft, 

»il<a^ldl 9iiaM^ >t‘ai(a(ct€is i^cH "i aH«w'd S^cft, ^$llW<{l an^iiRfel ^6^ 
%lRJn«(l OilB/d "idWcn, %l>l5l4«ft H^dl ^hIi anPlifiH SiUd^ 

^WWcft, Vai»iV>R an^i anei’si^l ?>*{ Pl^l aniMcft, 

^Ictldl dd^dl a>t;ij H^l ff^ilrii yisOfl ^l>Hcft dl<l*d(d'{l SSll 

cidl ^Sd>li«fl «H('»->{1 

a>l “HIH (dW*^ &. d«tl ci^i «{l«tdl %HH1, d«ft ci^ 

■h3i d ci«fl «l^»{l 9/1?,. *^i anciei’ttld & cdl cl ?m 

illi^dld d. <i o^-dclw-dKi %ll^lct dd^ai-ft RHWI &. 

(i|=^ciid>ii cli H^»{1 ^HdAcii an^i ^?^cii (utility & beauty) 

%l>ll^« *4^1 avlWSl. Iiw >i§>4ld attadl ani^ a^ieQ 9 / Mil MM^IH wlMl 

•will isi'd^l >ian ? «lui aH{d«(l>ilI?ll H>1 cl 4^, cl^ aHMMie'Hi •*' > 1^1 
«41H. aj^iiil^l H^Midl ^>lH>li dfe. »i\^l hW 4t«A J^dR'ft 
^4^1 'i ^l? d Hil ciH^l >U> >l'«3^ S<l»l MMl <l 

anlifl^dl 9tl>l>li 9/ aHi4l<l ^I'HlSl. JivT 4Mlil««d 

cMi 4l>l 9/ s^dlrl iw d. cHi 8W^l 'Hii'tldi ilH &, »ld5l s^lSftH Jittt'ft 
clMW d S<l5l. ( n>H’i cil rHi 4«a»^ll anid’t «Wdl >Wft \% ) 



aHlH% »»'5*-ll 9/ ^'Hit'll 6«Ai 

an^ “’HNI^Rcii.^I «Hfen M<4(ct 

miHS M'^ s| d fl 'H’-.O »iR'l & 

cl^i ^ii'-nil <t/\\ d. 3i(&2i)ctri>ii afvi 

'l«fl. wfMiri^t 31>1 cHl 3i^Mi H.^1 s^lMlKl &. H fulMl'fl 

aj'^i &. »nMi'{l !(lcl 5\?l & an^l 9ii9t^ ^ifi irnnw mR d. 

»»tMW*{l sHUMSI^i^I 5l«ft (t/ ap'^ctl §. ( 'la «lHl't rll Hl’l "lit 

anicl §, >111 §. ) Rs'Hi ani <lrt^l sCl «!A»l. 

aniH^li 'I'li an^ clni >liRl yi'l tillM-Hl ajwi 

a»i€^ mi aniMm^ aHlM«?|l «vt(rt^ aHlM'lRi ^lfet»ll H<^ •i«/l A 

atl cHll a^lHi^l MI<^*{1 an^i SHIH'^I 4M<1 KVmii 

^ mm ? 

aHlM«?fl an^ ‘Kl"t ^Vi an^ ^s^ctl aMlM^Ri 

»lia»( Clift, wt^ls <r*lcl*il ail€{la« ani^i^l 
>t'l a»i(ct 'tcilb'ft aft®/ ni^lH &. aHlM^{l ''il^lSlmi H-d ^id «trt»ft 
^4ll ^WlaJlld yil §. % oi^l (il^cUH^ Miaft-i anxR'H S«M*il 

an^l clVai aniHsi ^I'ffai^ §. M a^H's llW !ldaiwi 

•i*ft. (^atSlM^ 3li o/ej Mm »l uvT^ Mm “HW’S ^MIM, M’ailH, «1>HIM, 
<S-=ll >H'llH, aH^l tecti anWMW, d^ ®M^ anMiRI eil5l. ^Rli H^riid»lHl 
ajlM^fni dMll anH'€, ani^m 1 Mvl ^ M liy !idai\ 'id. 

ani Siitai^ lldai^ an^S lidai^ld M5ov'"Hdld an^l >Hafd4Ra»l Mm ^'ll 
an^l iSlt t>{l<^ siW rife §IM. aid^l Vi7{ dM'a^ a>lS «- Mll^ 
»l^l daill, aildctlAaill % MW fe|%clH't( >lll Mil a>tPld M^^l d. SlMl 
mti IMMl M cl «iHi §. tecli M daiSfld HisSll, MSftMl an^i Mldd MUll, 
mK^I, MWMl MlMl, an^ aii^ Idi^cft 9iMd3ll ^SlMd»lKi l^«li aHM'Wi 
iiliaSCl l^l 'H'Hl d. feS^ctld li'ftai^ M SU/* ill d cl^l llW iiMl 
au^ d dM’cliyd iAM* iARidd >id Mm iiilM d. (utility & beauty) 
Hmm »i?l ^«icti4 ^i^m ’Hia*!«/ <w'mi?i- 

R|%clH>li H >ul Hid feMllllHi 9 / ^«i disi a^Jl MWlMltd teln-dwll, 
Sim Maft ‘HMcli cl tMi 3ldd ^d aiW d 1 cld**^Hl- 

Mld ^dwi^l Mm R^d W ^l^ d. *miJll MHW an^l iAHMicll 



3 ^ 


'tR "Hial. »iWi ^lil *l%*l 

5iii( «ii%i^i nyi 5i«(l wt^i ^aUlSll li'tlH'Hi 0 / *lc(l. 3 

<Sc(l terti anlM^ ^’afl "I'll aHl^lcieilcfQ 6cft. 41SWI 

S'-Hfimi »I3 fir^ »/ Mill. au^lctJASl ir’W ’i.i'll'fl 

Mi cl Mli 'tl'ti >lldi «Hl«x'il wi^l cl M^ Mi€fl M^SlHl Pi^ aHln> M«^ 
anii^i filial &. wi^l «HMi^ ^1%IIM 3l«li §IM 

anlM^l i«»{l an^ »lSl^^l S^l aHlM«^l ^«Hl il^l^l^Wl 

Wm Mil 'i ®lial an^ aHlM^(l SMW M'ctMl H'lai^'ll ^Ml^l5ll H filW ®»IM 
cldfill M!lsi i^lPlMH ^IHI^ M<^ aniMi^ an^lii MMi«(l MlH 
^lil MHlM'd -^WSl. 

M^*<MWl ^ll^^Ml Mm aniMm M<1MI*{1 d. idfifls 

og'l^laHlrtl ani»ll4Ml»{l ilH §. Vfifls ^lo^ilMfel'ft ^IH idfift* M’Nl anPl 
SlM^i fiiaicft ^IH § an^l >ifiOs Bl IMIM aniM^ ®»ft 5^l»l li^aJl. ^ 

ellilB W' aHMMl SM^l'il «'Mim«ft *HHMl M*Mil>l i alMl- tl4Ml>Wl 

SlMMl MA<i §IM anB MWfii'l '*1^^ ^ ^ 

BBl MRctRi Buili 'iMl «✓. $Ml ^M« »lMi ilfiti Mill'd aHlM^fl «»'|^Mlcl 
&. ^fiWl MlMwfHl i BlcftHl 9/ 3i4?^M'l-Hi aH^iltOl MW Mim^ ai^Ml aniB d, 

cMl^ B Bli^l Mil Vll>{l »lB d, CMIM BmI \\ an^i <IB mB^MIBI !i^«W 

illT MUsi H«(l. BBl McBI, B'ii Ml'Ail, BmI (mBI, B-il MiRftSll, BhI iiWHl 
**tctlH %M|MMi cMl^ 9/ BBl anB ^Bl Mim M^^M^ wJ&^M MBI a»i^«lB anB 
Slar anBsBl (V^lMm ^wi »lBl IBmMcII anB MH S^IMMI^I d. aniM^ 
aniMmi RmI^BB Mm MH a»ilM:g pMl'^ Mmwi Bl^ an(3iMH 

Mm <fBW5l. aHfil'M-cl B«(l |P.MI®BB| S^Bl »IM ilfeT M ^AMn>. 

aniMmi mSII, ItSll anB ^lamdlBl si(«3l »Ufiti ^iPlMltfli anB 
§ i B M^ H^lMMl ifilisi^l anB a>i|^laH<u%Hl5li »ll!i<l»i HW $. 4 antHl^ 
M^l MHIMMR 4l=(lai^lBl MW »tfe i\. aHMMMl VM a»iB tolBlMlt® Hlil»ll, 
WIHBi, all®a»ll, SM'Ml S^«U, aiMicft MlHil^l, MlHVtl^ 

anB 4fiii%(B Bmi ©mBimhi x>l^ mw B*ft *t«ft. 

mB^miBI anB a'lnBl ol mB § K^k\ an^mB «tBl ^ & 

B waiclMl hBwM (B^Mi Myi «41M »l<l Bim «j|iM*tl Btil 6MmJ *l«li ilA 
Mld^M anB ilHl rt«U ‘Biwi V5lt«ft aHiOllW" awi d a^B BMMI BMl 
«m»*« {^Hwmi Vmcicm «WMi M<ft \m ^ B«ft «- )iS3iati V^iBl mwi 
MimBi anB iiwu cfifcoa aniB d. feTssx, w^w, (is^w ^ «»ihh BhB m 



%($ d. »l Hid'd Mcdfd aHl ^<l'li ^6«l( 

(^^l«ft d. 5l>li aniH'ail 'li«{l 3aH«i«i (SfH ^l^ 'l«ft aHWl BB mRIsW 

«lir aiBsi aHM’irl^l, ‘l^, ^ I^IS (aiH BBl •i«ft. B'fl d®*'^ 'Hdl^^l'li 

%t«li wiB iA'l'Hl'H i<l wlH &. tom s«iB »U'H4l'H M&AWl Vail'd 

^^HlCl Bl«»"ilMi B Mi?'i«'d atlMildl V^ll Ml4l« SWl «3»l &. 

ani^ nB^dl^i aiRdni aHHHl aiii^lH wlAiSll W Sl^<^«d ani 

n^Bl (HR i^Hmi wilB d, B <^W aHlM<^l'Hi«d JcHIhCB ^d«d Wlw^ »«/“& 
B^ 'Hl'l HIH §. lllJ*H'ai H^a, a»iei*iR \ H^^dRatl anB 

^IM Bl llWl ani^Ml (Bdl ^^cti d'-d. MR^ <H§Bl '-HdR^ Bsil d 
B H>hB Ba>ll Baii ^ c-MH^Hl anB ^Hidl «daiB & B<d »l % 11 -d 0 / aBs d*d 

^«d ^'HIH &. fijR:dlddi cfHW d^dlVlaBl MB'Hidl Hi^l Buili anB 

hSU Mltoi SMBRRi €«/ Bai d. aHlM<^l Bwi teMl^lSli H$ll HlM^Hmi 
aHlM««(l Sl^aRBdl ®<iRBl H'H ^lailBBl dHl VBl, dBl telBl, dBl 

31UH<^ i^dRl H«3Jli^l, anB adMldl Mai®/ mBri (Bdl Sli >HIW B^lB 

frla^d aioidi S«ll*d '»d'Sd aniHcti HR dfe finB; anB 3} «*lBl'd »eil«d 
aniM^ aj[,S9j;Hd a^is^s anB Bl<65 ‘H'd &. 

Ild1*l^ »lB H^ a^^,{l seiiMi »i^R2d anii^isd H^Sll d. tedl Bdl 
tnBiawi a^§cii:tQ Blcll'd S'Hl a^B dlH'd d Bl B HHI Mai HIH 
MR^H HMH 4lial §. ai(^»d S^imi (dcHBl ^R^lc anB e-HH^Hl aHcH'ct aniH^S 
d. Hl^ rt^HlX dBl dBl alUH^P, S^dR. a^^-Ml dBl dBl anid’S SM®*!^! 

d. ai^Ml anH't wliB a^^cH^ani^ ani^RH, (atrlBl X^-dclU anB BB 

m(^^iB n'm-aHH^Raii Rh^ RlB sm Htf «>, a^B anJMdl^irt 2?Hd- 

Hl«li Ml«^Bl aRB^daii (1 (k an^M^l «1. H^B MlB M^dd BhI^ ani ijaRl 
»'«» anB HMd Bdl| an^iHl Cdiag §. Bdi^ ^^05 (^vTSl ^ 

«^B ^Idldl XtB 51-H «lBl d«d BBl x(dBl SlM ^iSli B«dl Slat'd 

aii'Hl a^^dl llM>U«d M^l d. a^i^Hddl ^11^ 9t ^l'N''aHHMU (BatllT d. 

viiBR«^ VIB a^^ird «iH^m anB ^5^todi ^BSiiB 9 / B3ii ®B 

mB Bl »HH=t»liati &«llBl QhBr mB BmBi »<HlSl>l anB* 
<IB '*d«»5d «l^ anB »eiwi ImBI a^i^dl IBRb »HH(SRHi MdlBl SfillBl 

«t9H^l>li«ft «IIH &. **HIB iMW^di ^ tHl^ dldl Bldl, 

H tl^Bl Bs HHWl'd ®il WIH anB 3i*4 5lW» M 49 IH, 

«d«Hi ^ ^ ^ 3ldB ‘iiWB Mmcd d<d. <^«d MU 0/ *i£B Bl 



Wil'd <H«i K*l(ct "Hd Mm cll SSll 

HU wl wli wi^sfiM il^fctwll;^ ^M^lw- d. =Sl<& M=«l 

mRR^ ’IIM §. SldSll H?cd M »\iS =Hl5l Mi<R wil^. 

Sl»{l Ml»«l <tV cHl ^€M @M^ wtfHSR MSlWctl '^I’A ^ M’A>li 

M^-ll ^«l«l ail'd §IM 0/. M^ ‘Ml«l!t, wtl^ :yi^l d%lR^ 

aiSll'l'll'd ail'dwll ilM dlMm ^*HRS §. 3^i&'Ml«l'^l^ ^^^>11 S'^la*' ^Tll ^ 

wifiliR H >1^ fi ai6«il aSM-iHi It'd iliRl 'i'lm'i wil'd «s4 'l*d. 
»id«l {Kh H\*\[ “iita^i^ R^'n'ii^ Hid “Jlywi. wiJicii 

^IfclMm wishiRh ffiiWwl. ( >lRi «i^lHi «✓ wii a»i3ici4<tl 

d.) MlHiWi wtPl M^M^SHl H\IH[ aili wjRl^ld 2i>MH »lltfl'iR fllM d. 
wil «tMlHl wir»t:iyd Hm ^?il4, MlHii(^ =151^ ^^Ml wtK%M5 aH>li §, wt^ 
'HHI <HRlMi ^ n> SIM ^ M^RMIMR MMRi §IH ^ ilMl^ WIMIH \ ?llMl 
Slli'Wi 25'1'i wih’SMM WiH S^d ^ % 

Rati^ ^gs yiflclMM |MMI S^l 'Hctl'lHR S$ll <t/ is\ §. S'Hl Mli «Hi?l«ll SIH61 
H ^ly sell Ml'^ ^MdwllMi <^y '^l/' Ml>d Ml'd atistciid M jeii 

fll SJ'IhRsIM d. wli M<5,U<n ^l^ §3l & cHl^ wl tfd«l' U^ldl ^»l«/ 

'iMd H«d, Mm aH^^iactl aH«iii« JiMl^ Hja Hl^ $ wi:i 

mwilSM'm %lHciiei "I'd MMeil Mill ^ ^AMcliei Mdl «SIH cl 

=(lci ^di iionwll MUii ^ >1^1 aHieifti sMM &. ^i^(ai v{7{ ^AMMRmi >«Hi 
PtHlMS Ht^l §. 

wilfMldl seMHl a/ Seil|^ M<^ MIM §. wl MW wtiH^ Ml«dwl cll wiltMWl 
wlsirt R(&R Ml^ Mm = 51 <SMi '-HM^ni M-d ffllWwl wt;i 5l «iM%*ll ^'IMU^ ^ 
tMlMHl M’i^^d ^l'M'll«d Mdl il'i. 

wilMmi dMRHl M^kM^l, M^l, ^IMR'MI, ^ 5l(ai»il Seiwi RRM MSRHi 
5l€«'^ll &. MWmni atld HJ^HHI (ImMIwI ^ly waa>^ ^ MWi M‘'>d4i ^>d 
^MlRsiwll M^Ml ff/ HXKtT ? {^'tltfllHl R'ldlMl »il«l^l wiP) ^SdwJl wlSw" 
VmHI ^RUll Mld^l M<HiH Mid dls^l til 'ilfcPd SSlltKil) wtw’S Mil l 

«lH\fmMl«d Migd se«liei«d ^A€d ® Jail^SdaJlWl 

ailSMl clRm ^ <HWSlM«d ^AMl mRm H^WH MWW^m ilMAWtll 6«Wil«wA 
^AHWH MHlMctl d 1 Glid'd tf^l<^wll M^Mld 'i <lR^l S^Mld 

SMI R^ll Ml d <i«d %mR, <S^ld wiPl d^ir/d cliedM 3l«l ^MWcft wiM d. 
SMld |[R d^«<^ »lli SlM Ml 5 l d. SMW^mM Mil (mm S <1 4 ’(llllW*d fcIWt 



S*Wit 'H'tl'ft ^WKi 'Hltall^i 

aH»Wl ^WWl (V ««^aiRM( S<1 ®M*IpQ ‘H'tmi^l RatR 

«mi^ %S3tH d. »ll>lil'{l clHl n> 5lM«fl d 

<«^ d Wl S€R MtAcli SMii ^iyw«tl?a‘ 'tfe ! H<^ 

c! Mtetfl <§«5fl ®(m sh^ SS'l'l'ft mR’WI'A fsMct »ii^ ? 

«H«lWi M«lc(l Ct>l ai>l ^iiHl >Haf«(l €tRl ct?l M M=l 

(Sl*l<(l Jr’y hHH (S'll^ % ^CH ^ 'tR H>1 tHl rlM^ 

»l 911=1 «l?l -iR. 91l=l«(l (&R sM aftw''{l ^Wl 

>li^ =ft'rli«n “iKl ^1911 an^l afl<RKl R^W 

»H5lrfl iw cll >ll<iwi St^cft ‘Hl«i5lWl Mmis s^cti ^<wTirlWWl 

^<3iHi »iWiRi i^uujf 

S9ll, 5^=11 <r/cti, ^ «IIM §. 9i5l ^ «IIH, 

Mii <9^ *IIH. Rl^rtHMl SSim^Pl, \ MiUW ‘Hf^ ^Hl 

tl'Hl §. RiMKMi isti fil 2i;'t't!Haii«fl ctrt &. "iiy »!&«/ 

% Ji^dSMi ff/ yMl'fl €5/ «5W ? =»t«t=ll »lii9i| «lii( pt?li 3(1^:^ 

i^Ha^dKl HhKh V(l ^cl «liH ? Rl^dlddl dclKlSll^l 5911 9 / SJ'Wdl 

9lCl «»l,<l 9{l9ll &. 

»ilM'^l aiiioil an^ a/dl d 9/ SW^I M'^ *19^1% 

RaiR’i'Ci d«<l ^l«K-dl 5^l»i. 'infMiai «{l»»l MR*{1 d59l cll d «/ it<lSl. aniH^^l 

=»lWdR^ a*ilH<^l «d(4rttd^l dfi.dH d^ wl^'«’ dldld^<^ ^l^ffudldl 
Sdl ^dRsft d. aHlMejl RdldMldldi Mill ^Id 

9{(d*ft dl^l ^I'HlSl. ■d'iKl dddi rll 9/\\ Hi cHl^ dl^ idd 9ll<l Hi^l 
5<l «51H. ani^l RhH i «lliR ilH fHl dl^ i 

diwij idd dyi ^i'dHi*(l Rdw 9iwdi ii<aiH d. »l4iidi RdiR Sh*? 

»l<l 9/ rld9{l ^ddl 5^<l. Vi »15K ild, dU^ adddl teReft d>l «ll 

ii4 RiWldKl 9Hli(d5ll §IH ^=(1 9^ ^l^l. w>ad H^KI ddiy 

Vd'fl ^l^l. «»lS5dl didi »15 dlKl dl^l an^l dslwll dSdld^l 
did 9HiHdR, «n(l sdi^id 4ldR »iJl ddd Midi h^ 5 id did^. 

yilHdl<fl’ ilHA dlH^l cll telH dW h 4€ 5^1 tedRl. »ldi ddlfl ^%ltfd 
VaddRi d® 9Hd5i« d. di«adi didi di<r»l4 @h^ %dd9 uim^i ^did, cl Sh^ 
»t«l«ll Hld?llHl<l, JdtiHl i »lTl«ld; d>l Umi "iJ^ 

^Id’H «*|ii. dd^ diCi 9/ »i^ dddRi % »i9HmJli liid 
iiH M diAi *{1^ didwi^t i\v(i «ii. 5«i m’\ «i^idRHi ndi dii 



^0 


'l<fl nri ^ ^ d. ^lR«il MSt« Mft 

i\[ 5l cl-il fWl-ii aniiR-li S^l<l «>l. »H«Wl 

sUi 'i ^s»«(l »ii|(5^i«ai M’jMi ’iyi rtMi^l Juic'd HRrti h 

%IR<(1 «slll. Ct(<l aH<H'lfc/5ll ’tl'i ""I'll «ll54SR*d •!»- 
<fl^l ®H^in h\\ <1 yi<l «>lMl «'il. an^l 

^af^»i ■H§5li^l Pi’tsiM ^^'^sli iwm^i cl^li 

MW •HljfctSll'd Pi'Mtfl ii^'^l^ti fll iiai Rs4 MIH 

'llM^l cil anijRSll M «/ Ml^l. 

wtM^llTwll H-^ct^l >i)l aHMMl ^irt«li^l ?ll>H ilM cll 
^ 6iii4»m‘d n^dSii 3iu^i. vii ci^HiSiwi sm^i 

aftffli, 'HMl^^'ti 'IW^l, ^'Hctl'fl I'wiSll, aH4>Ml 

&. 0/ 4^1 Ml^ cll \\'<[ 'Hl'd cii^ V=>(1 MlWl 

^icll»{l (ilH »lliCt»ll <i MU<1 

totfflSll an^l §. ?iMi ^^Pi'd 

•yn <t^\\ d. Hl'ii l4M*d to«{l5il «H<| <lcl 5lii^i. M6W Ji^Hl*d 

^«>fl5H <t/^\ ciyi^l MS'H feMWM, 

(m? 11 ^l^l. (m? 11 etctM iflR 5l^ wi^l 

VM-ifri wl«li t\i M^Mi <t^\?. <^a3l. c^M^I Mi^ Pt^wl 
•im% M »t»Mm »i^l ann'^Hl sRsj fij^ciH*d »«iHi mhm 
aHKR »ll^l. o/McWl ‘>d«l ^?lHi Al. *11 M<d MRclmi 

i;?l ai4cd «IH »H^l Sllii 9/ ct^Nl Jr€« R'i 

Slia^ «r« M«n &. ^WWl RfH RmR »0{ 

(oV«5flMi <Hl^l ^(mMI HaI M R?^ ^WWl dlMl MWi (ifu RwlM'S^ll 
M^l d, wi^ 2W*i^l ^5l d. 

HlllSl «*i,|' 9»i.|’ §W &. a^d3 ^?ll4* <i4 

^MlCs^ 5R>Hl!i ^ '4'^ 'W’M'^l'tl >H’4'Hi WWHI 

S«ll MW^Ml MM S*d d. aHl wilM<^l H^lMl SltfWMl ^ d. 'HWi 

H«d Mi 'i RmWMI;! «IMIH &; •/Ml'd **^l 

HWW^l wHStli SlH 5l^l wime^ &. 

R«Mi »t^ld«l MMcl ^$1141^1 ‘»tl«a‘d«^ a^W<l 

cl^l^ Wlrd. ?iMi Slit ‘Hl»4 Siii, an^ tH^<d »tlltla^t 4'il MftW MMHl WBl "HH 
3UMl »(«iHW*d »U«<1 «d«l RlMl^d ?IWIHMW »ldil MW %l«il 9/%% 
^3Wl*iK. Slat*/ d.«*rfM^llwil mJI 



< €ll'(l «?Awl RRh ^VH\ HIHH 

vi7{ W(l «Hl«W>li Jio/RWKl Ri^iSJ wilM^ c^M H«ft. 

®4C^tl«fl fl»ll ^HlSll, «lldl5ll lllSi^li at«lScll iH \\9^ olli^ d 

M ii\ aniMi^ S^<1«/ <^^51, >11^ 

>l5l 2i’«im4R, Pi:i4m % Sjcti mn sc-ll*jjcl ®^3li s^cini y^[ 

«^ir MWi <^W»l. cl «»t^ cid^ yiRcM H<31 <rnW»l. «v«(l S^i^l 

®H^l9l S^ciR M^llRsW M^l «lcll 

»il<n2i>'W'll Rsw H\i i\h Mwi seil^ict ct«K''(l<«' §141 clM^l 

^*IW wt(ci«lH aMlHSW'ti ciMov’ %St<H it^«ll«{l 

^^4 »i(^^{l«{l mR’I 

clM^l OK' Pi’l, %’5Qct an^ {Sen'll Minimi i^cli ^§?l cll 

ciaii4ft MI*i(M 4 S€ll(«^i3l O^ll. 

5^1 S'HISIM'I 0/ d wl^ atlrfl llcll^ll (JAM ^rC wt^l >iR«4(la^l 

«/€l€l i\ cll s«l OK'‘^>t{ ^ »H^l cl^ll Jl^l»l an^l RilW ffijcUrfl 
M^l §W a5«lHMi «Hi «.Hi HH^cll § cHl' S$ll § <tr. eii^ 

SldUl 4Hiy 'l^fl. 4«ll»ft oJ’M'll 4<Hl ani^ianiH aH^l MW«l 

S5«Waii ^H^cll *1^1 ^»Mcll^ 4611 4R5ll*{l 4RclRi % 

(ai5l4R'li aH«lcll Ru-'fl'fl 4Hl^ »lR ? 5l4 9lW0i^'l »ll6Q 

d, »l4 'iMl^ 4’fcr oIlW &, »l4 “11614 atMtfl aHI4l«Hl »35l 

d. n> m5i n> •!> ^’^^ctl 4^ § cl M^l H 4611^ H(s/>i m &. 

46iw'l ii(ci»i yiihi >11'^ »i«{l, 4'l(rt ^ii cl*!! 

M«qi sHIcMR 4^1 an^lclm =**1^ wtclRl Aimi 'Hl'^ d, 'tW'tl {At41 
R^lR MiM«ti >{\i. d. 





31 ^, 

4 :^ H J 

fiW vnl Bi«t4 

■u^ A ^AA 2^^* 1 I 

%I^IH4 HA?i 

tRi $:>H qC^ «s^<il ? 

^«131 ‘H'll 'H'ft 

sjtw'ft wistam^ ntudl ? 

mw 

Vi<l US -hUcII ? 
Raid SImHI ^Srii 

»w an'd^-^wi 

iA'A yCHM %l5l d (Jl^l ? 

Rd vdi Rt^^ii oiHi^ «H»ft 

ois«i%Q«H»{l »i«i hX I 

U% h^A %H dl 

455 A4i >l»t5lnJl5l ? 

S”«H« R%H(^*ft Si 

Ai 459 §ld<l? 
»l^ljf W«l3l oi-fl «h4 
4H>i 4«9 «i(4 aSl ? 

isH^l «llld«ldl «hV( 1 ^ ^aft 
A |;-»H Rhis 

voidHl WM 

^A^ S>H, ?i(cn«i t 
vm^i *331^1(2 »i 49 i«i 

®Hi^-$3iR »i»^i! 



•void'd ? 

Rnci SlM eitJl— 

ww^i SlM'ft ^d5l I 

WI^R ^l ■Hlai«a' 5ll€4 

«3d» <4 ^1^*1 ^ I 

-i^Cl Si^cft 

R<v«i ««i( >t*i^li 

* e^'t'l'd - 

e^'w^Cl =»t<n5>tl •i«tl ^ 

ww^i ^^4 -i^tl 

»i«t^ ^itJ“ H ^41 •i«ft. 

»lci5[ »ll*l<l 

■H< ^%[l 

>i3i*t 4 ^w*ci. 

JtlWHt ®ol 

51h ®5l %iPh I %ll«l>tl. 

4> 4 

CXH 5i^l«H 4, b’ih 4 

aniM^ SlJf <V 

'»a%5ll <H<1 «hi«ihI. 

vaicl«{l <HV(l hS 

Wll-Hl^ 5(is Pi^{cl>l{. 

aifcT 4» *1^ d» ^ 

(i^(«ai«t^ I Wl I 

Raj«il<(l t\r «ltri I 


^idQ<ti4i dimi 



MR Ri61R i\ S. <Mi 0*^1 »t^ 9tH 't«fl; 

MR-a ieilMR-fl w^lrMl Mc4«ll5^ ov aMW^l «l S. RUtTMlRullMl vC{ 

MIM'HM SlRRl^lMl cl RAM^l^ k'lil §. StHmR R4>ll iR M^ RliA^ctlR^'^l 
R§ &. c^Kl i'Hl wi^l Sl«nHl Mi€R iR iR ^ICllKl S€tl6,lRl R%191W^ •K' 
HR d a»t^l cl ®H4ct i\ 6. ci'il 'HlH^l wi;i9lM ^ «l(ci^Ki 

&. c^Hl MURP Vi\ §. iR -V &, 3lc^S >l!i'‘H'H( 

wifihMct an^ wtRaict RHmcm §iM S. an^l »i RicH Ri-^ Rim m^I 

Rl'd Rim ilWHl «l€l ’“^WIR e-HM(&lR $IM Mc^i (HlMlHl M<^ Sllf 
RHhcii ^iM aR 3l s,iRi ^iciwi si«i^ U’mirJI a^ § wt^l Smi di «y 
Sidl'd a6lR •K\l MR3 RiM^ S. ai«\«(l R’H'HldM dma ^lVrM«q 

MtiHl'ft aniM^ a^Mdi a^ Riacti dRfl. aR'fl aeii Si#/ § cl RHmmI w 
RRHm R^^ iiad a^ S. ^ an^ aita«ft MRPld S c^-ni H Rii^dd |m 
d. cl a»ilM<^^ an^tOMd slid aRR andM RlcM^ ’ildMld a^ 
yPSMMlH 'HdR astl'ft a>l ^^itfldl 

^mRan^ d(w€ldi aiaMWi «H*ldl Riy^l^H an^ an^Sllrti aniMI^ H^lMdi 

«*' HriR-MIRA (RySl yd^l; MRdJ ^ S.IRI »Mlc>ll>j ^ |M Slf^d «IIM d cl H^lMd 

@«ei’Hd a=(l^l RAMRd R%lMi ARMMK MIH iRdl, an^R Hi Pl^Wi 

i? RAcM RI>iR^ & cl c^Hl a»iRloti(Md liMMl @MSl8eH ^lld S. €kcl shH 

R^dddi >i<&iai«iMi Mididi iR anH R^wKI Rh ^41 (^il^d Hta'fl ri> d 

% ^ c^H 3t-ii(d @cMM niM; MR-a «R cl a*iiH ’iyi sfcT 9iid a\ Hi 
©MaR^i^ ’ia'l tiT aRdi an^diJaidMi mHri aRH Hi H Midi«d <t/ «iR3 mimH. 
aR <hH RM diM anH ^m^ d'a^'d a^; 9i«L cl RmcCIm mdi ^>HiRiHi ^i^; 
MRdl *HiM^ aRHi »l andiHd a^l»i ori»l % n> dw a^H |M aRdi 
anRa d: »l6-dR d. a!l<w' sRrft &: a»l«\^ a€ll^ ’“Hh &. 

>lj[Rdl andM ^-sW-ilRRfl ^eilHl R4l« RailH &, MR»-3 a€ll ilsid 

^-€HKI 3l(d=Ms»lHl d«ft. H Md'^dl anM: ^*-64^ »il« Rd|H &. Rsd^H 

'lldl'ft |RH €i-«^ d y. 

Comerado this is no book, 

Who touches him, touches a man. 

»ii a«id rJi a^i^iR^iH mi^ h«ii^ d. Jiai^ aR«{l jidMi H^li »iiMi 
d, <l ^h{\ MRa RidMi RidaiRHi »tk-Hi «0d r^ d. mR» *«ftiRtdt 



I'd »ifrt ^iH d, <iv/ M seiwi 

MSA MW §. Sl«i M ^IHl &, %l'»{lcl ci^ll VciPi $ »i^l pw cl4 telHl d. 
Rl«Ml ^WWl wi'-clff/HclMi 3l €<f»i S<1 «l & cHl pK-HMl HMIM 

&. Mpl't & a»fl SMRi MSA 

'l«d Md- i^lMi 'MtsHf'l'ft 5l MMl'icll § a»i^^ 5l Ml <«' RPl?lctl «Hl^ 
MR-3 aMl Pl-lcllMi <t/ Slictl S. »i «✓ 5}d MtScM &. RIMIA 5l-ll <(l^ 

sRs |MS«(l <tY\\ MiSW d; MR-3 cil »l-^i M RAMW §. 5lS 

HMMkMl ^IctHl llfcfM'^ M(rtcl ®=«l RMK MIM S^ 

am 0^ Hd^'HcMSMl^l aMUM 

MMIM RM^M «vlMl 'Hll ^ ^Rl'fl S<amiRl5ll d 5l MWRl 
RA^lMR^l Mrtl <rlly5l, yiMlROi =(lri SMWl mIm R^Pl S^l RISIM. 

RMIMW, 911RSA, PtMSeil, Rl'aflct aH^ sRctl. mImMI a^lM^ »i |M 

fedSl, a>lS RrIA aH?l iRta,* 5lS feMlMH cll ‘»d(^ M'SlR'd. 
RrIAIMMI anlM^ RrIA MlRWl, RrIA mIciRrII, RrIA ^Mctl, RrIA 

wiUMfMlM adSi; aH^ llM'M ^MMl R^»^, SMI, SR.<^1, MMctl aHlR^ilM'O 

MMWctl AfeTSlydSl. RiMl« aM^ Slta-d SC-HMl aMlM<^ am (tvifeT Risa-d. M^^'McMMl 
H(&Ttl an^l llMtflctl ani 5l M^'^M^l 

am ^MRSR MIM MST 

SMlllRIlSl ^-SM^l anisli SMI wl aniM^ MlH'd^ mRm 

SRMl SMI SlSM ? o»Ml^ 3lM(^ SR.<^1 HfrtMH S^l 

Wa*.5l S<1 cMl^ anvi'ii^lMl RM|^ Rsi®!!; «Ml^ MSlRl^l McM^ 

SRMl Watel S<1 cMl^ iR«1Hl RM^MMl Rl&t^ RAISIR S^l tMl^ |m 1 
MSA MVH dRAlR-d (rRIrIR, RmI, RiSjW, SlM^M^l wlSM s4i cMl^ an^) 

RARRMcft ftMl R-IRA an^l SI^mR PiR>»Mi. MMl^ RUPrt^ 

Rim, R'^'Si mmrm^^ (RmI. smimmi 

ani^-d aHH-ct fcPsd an-^. am XiaflM ^H»{1 SSMMl “HIM 

•nfl; MR-3 Sixi RAtMd ai^4McM RmMIM *1 rt(M d ? 5l «t>^MR Mil 
»tlM^ R’MRAlfefH'll @=«H aHl8« clRH »ISMIR mRmW S^Qa^. RIMIM«^m( »}» 

Ml*! 5lM an^ *»{las> Ml^Si aHW'si d. Sis Ml^s «Im* d, »fla? «Hl«a mRRrii 

d. ItHRMl v/RmamI ®<SA MlMRll R«U, s?i an^ 

Wl»Hd '-mRsW: am «lJl SHIM wlSA RaR anRvtR^ii d. MlSWlRctMi vM 
«lM*, RAW anJl MMWrtl d, <lM RIm, ^RMld M»^ Rs^M d. 

J&SRaRhRHI Hld^lMi MHHJHRnd RtatH SRMIMC aHl*d " itai- 



€{lM^ ” Ml «Mi S tHl »14H »l^ ^^ctl M<aS §»-ilAMi 

RlM&t an^ SlM d <ll ^^ay,iaii(^(tl »l^ MW 0. aHl«l«llH{ 

an^ d ?ll ^^l an^ W'^hI d. ani ax' 

aUdMl'l 5^1 «iflH d. 

5i^<t R^l^MW <V aH5l^^ S^IH & M>l<HK «lPct, 

SlM, aH*»J^ci,n «(s<1, SlRRMrj a»ii wig 9 / 

ctdMR aniicii SlM^O ^iRct ®^l>t MIH S. »! 

■H^'^H'ft aH-cl(^€l>lH a«t>icl c^Mdl SW'^’iHi 

anslW d; at-sli4tl'fl MMI ^■nSll'ft ^IMMctl Mji'^M-il an^d:- 

^H[ dHl^ §. aniM^ ilH cll 

aniM^ ?IImRI aH.JMd «lA5l sR,!lrft ^ ^ftM'ddl 

M^.l<HHHi wl«/ \«Hdld \<'i S. MllVl^ %l>Rd anid^l €{l«fl tHl 
«l(dM? d^. \^\ an^l SIM MHlfld 4=0 «Sdi dHl, aH^ "liMl M(i <U 
aHlUMdmi ^ 4'Sll^lRll»l Mldl'ft yiMSdl Ml'Cl 

mR <t^ MlMi RdRl MldRl ^>^^ll <v anRil^ 

d, tedi *l Ml<a4 cll MldlHl allSMl ax' ^IM §. Mlcn4Mi & ct Mldl'ft 

M^eidl*{l a/ JlRateiHi y^CHcll MRMdl«n 'iMi^ d«(l. ailtfl4^^ 5l anH,^ t(d 
aMMm^ ^ d^5i,«(l §. ^><1 <lcl ^Sl ^HdRl-IMi ^*{\ aHd^d«»*ll(d 

<w'«^W § fim <l?i «Hltfl4dl ^daiKl mRmI MR &. »ll<n4^ 

adlMt| MlR«dd4 4^^. Mldldl 46MMi ani^^ MRd ^^(6^1 M'MR 

4^ &; M 9/ <lfl 1'^H‘ddl ^SMMi %ld€Md anUlRl 5141M Ml^ &. 
ani |M ddMl »l4 9/ cdid MIH §; a>t^ a;l^(Hl Ml^ a/ MWllSl ^Idl-^ ail4 
®1S’ 9/ ^l«R :tMl>.g S. 

Mlitii |M cidi j:>H an^l SlRsdi il4A MR S. aJl ^IW »l4 MWdl 
M^JMia*tR;i 5lin 4^ & fll <l J:>H*{1 MlMdl &. ^iRdl a^Msi^Hl 
«l{in»ld MS dl« Ml5l d. 5l«(l <t/ ^ci JtM'ft teRl Midi ^ ^lldRl M6MW 
M)5tl adM &. y-M an^l MmRmI Mji^R Md'R«n MW 6; M^»^ JtM 
SlRwMl ^Rldldl Mill H^l 5l'i d. Mrl’^HHl M4l*J«i|clIll »Ul 

^lMlR4 &; an^^ «d»i(d S:>HMi 9 / «IR d. MlfecH aH:i i««Hi ^Sdl^ll 
<5* anidili iiMM MW d Sl^ 4R|^ MMl »la/ $. 

4«l^ »14 «- (aiM4Ml 4RMdl ^HMl 4iy '^M 

d«ft. Rfi^Rl^ Hld^ d 1MWI^ 4t«l d. ilW MW VM6.m Mi 

*hR>hr ^ M cl Rin d. ani miim^ t^4i«i ^ 



ellJH 9tmi^W «l$l^ 

Wl 9 / H*ll^ HI cll (3(91 d. Sl^H aHUHl PlHHl ^AlHSrtl 4SHHI 

SHWlHMi d. »l«n SStlHl (hHHMI >l^i<^H<H'il ^ H^H 5^ 

^ (h’HsR'CI R^IMH §. wtlH% Ml«llrH ^ifetH 

«(S5l RatU S^ail. 

Sl<='»ll'Hi R^ld HWHHi aH^S (*1^1 &. i^Sl <ll 

R^ld ilR(«^«l an^ HWHlMl Vjf^Hi'fl %($ ^a(lW, Sl-Hl <t/ Sl^^l an-cl 

aHie-»ll. HWHl an^l >lKl»ll»ft 5lRRlll«fl JlH^ «l^, aH;t 

»l(J(ei^»{l irlMHl an^l llfctRyi«ft 5l^l an-ct anp^i. -q^,^ eii^r(i 

il(ci(?llHl ani ^^nail aMlM<^^ (3(91 H<31 aiSl &. 

W(«Hi Hia^ SI’IiMJAHI SIHHH's (H^lOfl 6^. cl IlH-ll 

'ft^ Mrft ftcft. ^<&Mi o/HUl cl ^IcllHl '((cltft 

R'wi/l Mil »l %IMH^ l^H SeiR R^^IH 21;^ Hid. aniM^ clHl 
»ll<l^^(& an:) m(^ 5( ^(rtSlM wlv/^l <H*{l2l yd^l. 

W(3tHA'H( aHl<l ^AC-nSl ^'ISH § % <5>rii (a(9(i aHlM«^i 4€HM^ M^ ilHM^ 
atl^ cViiy MH. yi(^cH an^ iCHlHl ^'l^Mjj «l Ml’i?5l-clHl 

>l^lSl«H <lM^«fl aniM^ 2l %(M2Ji 9X}/\^ tel^l. SI^BhI M6lil®H‘Hi CHlSlil^l «/ 
2l^ m'-i sIh ^l-claJl (h^HiS( 29HH an^ mRm SlM^ll Sl^i JietIH 

€m®^l % cl iRl aii'^H Wl\(»iMi it^ &. >linVHl a(H<<l^ 

%l-‘Hl5(' (Hl<(l ^h'1 9/ 51^1 ‘HHl'ft §. Ili^MlaHWl HWJAH Ml?lWl 

W'HMMi y<?iov' 4^ d ^ “SlMl HIHS ^iW 'l«(l. HlRilwll ax' &.’* Sl^ 

4ir4(«Hl, iU>lHl,i«lHl H(^'(3iHl ^dSlUl (3(^1 (6»H &. W^ »liJi 
^*■*11 an^ ^'H^H anio^li §iq c|l cl illf^Hl ^iMl ^'I'd ^(^ an^l 

€Hl«ft anl^ill S; ^ ^IVT Hldi^ll an^ct J;xh€ anioili cll cl;i S«»^ 
0^ &. («^%^i6, H^iHcll an:i It-vHHl M«^ iRaJH^l 5li 9/ 

MSR^ll t§.»lR aH^ cl«(l ov’ wl R^HIH 

i? H*!!*!' iR d cl Sl«\«(l M^ d. SW^l aHl%(H 

>5(1 cNi RhW 4<l clMl«n tMS^^l ^’M«£1, wl ^ an^l ^ SICH^ iliaH 
^(S ^3l 

4l{ii«l%l M<^ R*H4R d. 2l^ ^WKl ^ anK^ WMcVjft <i(S ^a(l 

d cl MjiW( %«| d. wl^ >lHH4€H>li ^Mcll Rdltffl &, aq^l M 
|‘4<nc««(l M«^ M<l^l &. an^l (^«H«actR %ii<l <lcl«M«j 5l>l^H4’^ 
R^WH4 MHWcll jR{«icl *<l d. 



Sl=-H 5 ia §. an^ anf^ljiw 

»IIM% >mw etySl. 5lM6ctS,l^l sR5l ^ 

»l (Sirtitci d. »ls fii mmi 

tKlflnd W\^l R* 116 . »iil(siitl»ll an^ 

ReiiRicti AvT an^ ■yi'^iMi R'>('?'2i^'*fl 4 |. «hi^ ^ly 

n»l't<ft •Hli-'HTl “t^l § ^l\ ^?i ant^iMctH <V. Si'll 

anMt'Hrt'l'Hi =&n^ll RhI? 9l^HS hR* Rm€M«fl & <i^ SRi^ 

'iW'ii &. aMiM^ ^'l«ft ^($>11 Rmc'fl ^ihi R^i^nSi tel»i tni^ 

5il^l»fl Ml|*>l«Sl'lcll^ «IIH §. ^ \ml JilHl'ft CHieiHlj^ Wl»lRi 

Rmt d, Si'll R<!iis>ii ^ ■hRsicii-hRcicii d. MeQ'WR Si ^inni 

aH'^^U'Siaii ^MatlH ^Ml<l «l Sl^ll tnft'Hmi Si H’%IR^ ^Icll^ 

ani^ S. ani H^Mt'ft^l 5 lH S. 

anisi =*lR’l^tl^=l anR-winwi ani®^ jRSj wtl^l^MMl 

•? xsi^ SiH-ii R<ii<a an^i R?ii<a =i^^*i«a^ 6«''i s^i*^ <l iisi^ 

Sl-HHl aH^:i^l^>l( R^ld 'IW'll, mRRwI, ^Hcll a^Pl a>ii,-HtMl 3 l^ €«''l M«q 
5 =ll«^ d. ^^'I'^l'll W'l'' ^l«*tSll R^2?clMi «=l\'l fMiai S^'lR iln> R*hR 9 /m- 
siawi ^mcii m. Sir'll iiRRyi^i ^'i^h Si ^ ^isii mssRci %im' mi 
Infect'd yay,l«fl 'l^ldl swi. annaiH^l mRsI^ S^^l Sl*/ 

Si>i:i airi ^4. Slat'd «3|^i R<«i sd Ji-i: 'H'lmRi 6cd. 

^^<«>ii 4RS1 ^ R«^sih iH ^ ? H«ii 4 ^16^*1 & ? 

Vl^^ll (W-M an^l MlH^l «IIH d 1 (i^dM, an^l i^mai.^'li aiR^lmi 

aHHr'Hd'l »Wla^ d. ^|<«'ll ^l«tSllg,l^l iRSl Rj^^ ^Aiall 
aniRl d d teal'll 'dal ^V^^l ^liMl ®HSn *1*11 d. 

?«n»IR ^in^W?*ri ?R?IPT I 

WRSVa^ HdJHI aiTW Ta*FW>IW I 

4 l^q i a^ g gt qgn *; n 

tM^'ll ««llitMi ai4»^H4 Sl^^t »lrtmiaii aHl<^ &; vd %iR %iR »iK^ 
H*^ ^ai<l«liaii aniaill d. ani <1^ sRSl ^dSlRl »!«« M'^ 'Ift'l sSfl d. 
R^W<MW mR HIH d. (IH^Hl, M^IW, «0^ll^l 5 lM, 

^mai'Jl^ 3l«nV«''l! »ll ^ R^W QlWHi®*' €lclS d. ^HIHI Slat'd 

«Ga tflH «iiH d. Si atl't'tiSHHi «t?ied «GfiSlR «i 5 |i(i s(l, ti^Il ii^atn! 
iltKl d. 4ll«5W«d «l4^iRail ^ Hill'd ®HHl wi^Wtl«d aHHlH di 



%*IM 311H SlH^i MW«a ^^<(1 ^4 SW-rtl H!^ 

«i^r «> &. 

ym Pw »i«ft, clff*- •t«ft,^>ii ^*(1. (^«(Ih«{1 

5l tewmw d. 5l4 &. ^WHl wiimRlSl'l 

wtlM^ wHl ‘H'-Ml. ^6(^<ail»l 5l^l 91W Mid 

'i«tl, %1'ti »i^l wi^l ^'iitifHiwi, 

(i€{lM swi Si Scl^cfl -l^fl. Slrfl %icii wliT wiIM^ Sl^ 

\ajiSl tjflSl. atlR?H'n4'l nlm-d; cll M<^ «Hl^ WIIM^ 

!rfl<tt4l «lPct^*a 6«H S^lSl fc^l»l cHl^ *»HlM«^l aHRM^l MR rIcII »l«fl. 

‘H'flSj ^ci|49l RWai-S MIHM- 

•nCtHl M^MMyt d. (S«-S»»l(rt?l -Hli cll cl fclV^ d. SlM»ll »iR HiMi 

W^*ft OIM^RR MR 4!(l «l d, an^l WM MlMl M^*-a ^ctl 

Hr«Mc(l «lPcl «»t^l ^-€M SiHHItft ani "I'fl SlM^ 

lt^Ml«ft Mc^li W'i «1»{1 d. JitftMi ^ctHi ^Pid MMSli *1^611, (wMl 
cinHl xPil^'i M?»i i^Mwi aniMcft §im, ^'iSii^ 5l& mw §im, cm{ 
Sl^l iSct»ll3H i ^ Ml^^lss WlKl ilHdl i^-MdlKl ilMdl 

Sm »t^l SlRSM<ft Ml^ S^MRl S: |:>H »1^ SlRicHMlShell'd 

aMlMHSdl d. MR'Q wtl S^M'Hcll'd, fiMfrl Mi d cMlW M<1^1 «IIM d. 
^IMMdl ^dl-i 4(^51W d«(l *lsj. Sl^ M*ll4 =W|M 

ell 9ftM^ an^MH^i mM MIM &. 

Sl^lSl^ ^'IwlHi auRdlilMdMl Sl>wi aH'Cl:^-€M mIH RIIM ei^ 

&. SMR^iWMi ^*n»ll»{l <l(in SlMdl aHKl;^^€MHl fiiRMl § Si MiO 

wil«^ d. MlM<dHl ^ «’iR aH^H ^«ll ?l W SlM^ 

aH*^:^'«H Sl^i^l MMl. MlMcdHl clM^Ml^ >Hi, SRdl 

PWtflctllM Mid i^Ml Mii Vih\ anRiVHMtddl ^MmI &. IMR^WMl 

anili^ft an-d mW Mi4c(1»{1 <w' MHlddl &. i^l«(l M«^ aHn>M «dSli:il M^IW 
i^dl Mii Ml4ctl4 |M (&d- ^ «' ^iSlwi Ml^d!! (d€«d Mld* 
OMitW %ti^l w-Mfedillwil 5 iH &. 

^dl an^ Ml4ctl o/Mw^/dKldl ^MMl aniM^^l 4«M(^(Sl^Ad M^ 
d. Sl«ft Ml^ mRm MvT d. M^*^ ^MMi SlRsi^l ^ imdl*{l 

Atfij ^»tl d ^lo^MWttdl ^d^Rw- M4iJi'ft 

«i*t(lllSl ^widl Rdl aSddl 4SHHi Usl %*Ud MtH <Sd ^ i'W 
i " iui! <4l%l dRiii ani 4 »«lR «lPH 'il^ «S‘ ?’ 



VftSR H S^\ <Ml^ wldl 

»aiR, U€{i <a««l, ^d«fl ^S'il nt) ? cAi\ aHlM^ Sl^l MfrtR^lSl rtM(vi»flHl 
aflwi »i <\4si<n^ H\l ^*IW >l«\^ d. ilAs 

aHlHi| S-Hl ^3.^, Mc'ft Mlrtl «^-cl«ll^ •SlWwl Si 

<Hl«Wl wil\mi iSHMi *IIM d. 

»Hl 'HH d, ^IjJwiHi 'HtStH'O |«H«lctl 

ilH &. ani ^IH »il J'-n<actl«A «/ Si ^ 

&. ^IdWl ailRsiatl^ei^ (EmISIH ©Md \Mi »t*i*<l^l 

Rm RH(tl«(l R«^H, il<a wt^ »tdei Si "ieiai ^IdWl 9/ 
>l(iMl*(l Sl$il hi^ Sl^ll m(^> 11 aH»l>H &. ?ll^l Sl^l ddMW'^ 

i=(l S: Sl^l i^qi4 it<l «5ctl d«ft. SHi 
n> M-siG'ft VRi ^ H >itA«iniMi e-Hm niH d. cl vA ^iw^ 
■Hft &. Si;i R^IIh ^IdHl ^8 di •^^<l«ft 

0^ <irai at^4ll; Si;i Mli«ll. oAiX Sl^ 

i^dll S<1 ^^dl MW cHl^ Si ^i»vi H<Sl[, M^*ti V\<a Rdl«»/ 

tSicll. 3l 5l^ ^Mld an^l’^ldl ^IW H<^ sRs Rdl SRdl -i^ii. ^oid 

»iJl ^“Hdl ’i.mid §; ^ Sld$ii m'l «/ (^<{1^ HMMlRl 

^Idl^ illwHRlIi cHl»(l «d* «lRw Jid^cd MW 

'HltflJt €«Wl Sis MW«(l anw-dl aHat€l ?lM^ll «i^i ,§^i. »l 
cHl»ll ^ki ^cll; MV3 HM'ft MMdl^ll cdW S<1 «S?ll dllcll. ^WM-^ 
^dl25^l anldM R^lW ftcll. Sl{^6l^ %ldM 
(aid &; »t^l cl Sl^ illdHl tds2«H aiR^ll^ »Ui«ldt 

Mtflld Sdl d. 

4l{2i6l%l M^, an^l ddlSli^l ^Idldl w^lH 4^1 

&. SlHi ff/aicjjii M>|(d 9/i. d«fl; asRd &. ^dldl |:^ S:'»fl MIH 

Slrfl ewiSli «|-deiHl R»ll5l shm %ll^ &. M^ld^l »lld 

t^cll, ci^lo/ 9Ald M^td ^.^l. Mldcft^l 4l(^^»ldl 

licli. %QdlSl t^i Hl%l«(l aHii^iMli dclu «S*d^l cll MsCdHlff/ 

4»M4l M. SlHl cll ^ ‘H-^‘Hl*-Hd ^i. 

»ll 4l(ei€l%l»{l d. »lMl aHlH^ ^ 'i HCI 

«Il4llWW d«a: diilflalH 0. ^>HS:vi, »tl«lld^l«l, *1^1 ai4<il-H4<fli 

^ »Ut d cl ^H4l<l d. cl «,l^l H!|Wldl »»kHl4 Pol^WH 



^l«i3ll H<^ ^’hMi H^cll 6 clU (ci$l(«'C'n aHlHdl (Idl. 

2 i>i 2 i wtliH'ti »i<t«/»iciMi RaMK d. wi-w 
^cH d. [S4%1 «Hl “ %ltH ” d: an^ <U aHlM^ “ H<k Rh 

S^Sl i^\5l. aniMi^ S(HR, ailrftPl (>l^Hl HHSJiSl 

MVa 5l «(H §. n*ai ^ly ^'W «J5j »t«ft flH 

<itM(^ *iy «i<(l 'l<fl. S'fMHl, MRa.^£ MIH §. Slni 9^ 

«IIM $, 3l ^ArH <l R’H<Hl^'ll. <Hmi R^HI & <l S€»Rl ani^ft d. 

R^ %iR ^ S, R^ Mi%l ^ lls^ «iih&, R%i«{l 

«mjfl«(l «i ^ aHlci^t anl) ^-Wi an^^ aH^9l«l i\ d, n 5«lR 

Hl'i H^m &. cMl @aai an^ $(5 ^ »iRsR 

d, anl^ ^ ^ S>lRl aH;J^<l d. 





*t(^, ‘HSI 0*181* 

<iH\ *lc^ 5. ” nil awi H41^€1 3l. 

^ 5l ti VLH^ ? »1^ %ie5 

%[5cl5l (4liJ\M i^ll ! I 

4 il'oi’i H?t^l 

}i*i: eJ'l'll 

wi^l oi^*fl MW PiW •t'lMvJl Jll^ 'k. 

“ -if*, •tf^ «H?l 1 ! 

g,«tl sIm^ «Hl 01^! SHM’l aHmtii 

t5Cll 3l4l ? ? 

Pi«l iltflilsft wiH' 5 

<HVll 6«W^5 

wi5l& R(nH ‘ «IIS ^ 'll’Wl tKli 

•l(^, * 1(4 iv^l SlM^l 

• 1 ( 4 , -A «H«l ! «i(4! * 1 ( 4 1 i«l«tl ? ? 


(hhiR«v 



'llrtl 'llrtl a»l ^§4{l &; d«fl 

'tlctl'i »HKdr«l >tW'l«l(cl*il anRclt«l »HIH^ «lfc' «!Awl a^lSl, 
HVa Hlcil*!! SSll^ll RRl^J ilSl^ Rsw 5l am am^J* SllHilSll 

toMW d, ct«ft i>^=ll*{l =»H^ 'liai'llKl <^^4 Mil »Rl; 

<MH S: 2idSl 5l4 Raii^^lfict s»H^ m'M 

MiaiHMi M<^ S. 

^'iA 'IW'l wldil =^M^M -iR. ■MMC'lSill S^M-lMi^ 

HMcH «Ml^ ^'lA MWl SJMH'll "llW Sis iiH’aR §. ■dM'H- 

S«iwi MWRM'I^ d ^'»A «llcllMi 'tsft. Midi 

RIIM *IIM d. dM^lSMl 23Mddi =»H^ls MWi MSA 5^ §. ^’lA MldlHl 
5l «y-l d«(l. dMSliMmi «i'Ml d<4^l ^ aiailSlR ^Mld S, M<^ ^’lA MldlHl aJl 
d«ft ?imdi. ^’jA Midi ^'imi ^‘si iMMi s^Mi;i s4 di^ d. ^'iA Midlnl 

5l “{l«' &. 5l it^lMMRl MMcd 5i ^’iA Mldl4 4€ll. 

^i€ilif ^‘iA Mldlni M?:a^ illMl*m ^hR S, ^A-Hli MImR|Mi^^I "iR §! 

5l4^ mm^M aniMdl^l %l5i«n an^ ^6^ ^'lA Midi §lW «> § M«J cl 
§IMI^ iR<^ cl iimi-H d«(l, MVa Mldl^ Rn. >^Ml4 <l(d aH^l *1 
%Wl dclMcM^ 'Mta d. wilt ^M%llMl-M SMd Mi^ Mldl«l>HS4 SSI>1 

•tddcM i<l «l 

Midi MIM Sll3lQ(l»ll^ mRR'H d«{l; clMl eil»l<^ mk S<-MdRl Mm R^l 
d. Stf'Mdl filMlM Midi Mldl^ll ^<6 M^cft <v d«(l. ^R^R 'H^lsil «HdRl Sldl 3l 
|M^i ^*1 S^Ml<fl Midi d<ft ndcft, a»lMi i$MdMl ^'*1 »itfl4 ^Idldl RdM MR 
mM ttlM MRSdl MdHi RliSllMid tdlRMRl k^hi ^RlSl SR S^ d. »ll 
5l«®l4 >HI>{1^ €{l^ 1i«fls MMd Midi "t^eil »ldRl4ilH cll *1MRS4 BrAcM 
W ilMl«ft •mid<l @^<HMcll d«(l. 425 miwa ipMd «HdRl wRl >Hld<l ®cM»l 
d. »il<(l Sic(l(d §cM-d sr 4 wl ^'jA Mldl4 Sell d. 

^■jA MWImI MHIRRi "IdlM % MMlRl^ MISM % MHIRRi R^MIR dR §Rl 
«lW»l. 5l Mldl«il RiMdRl m'M S^ el^HS^l Midi sSdl S^di S’WS 
S^Ml ^4 ^ Mldldl XMW^ »l«Ji'A *»H cl <1^ S^3 ffJlWall. cl S«ld 

Mldl4 ^IW »l€ls -MJ^^l aH«ni«ldli «- ^1^* «lw»l; Ml^lS^ Midi Rl>l«»nmi 
RAftlH SRdl^ «lwi; »H^l »d{ wl 5l^ d §1^ ^Wwl % MRS^l ^ldl4 >1*1 
®JlHl ^ RailRcll ^IJA cHl RMld'^H^l 1^, 



3i>H HVH^I 'Iw’iSll ci^^ ctHi »l^» <t/ 

%(l?ll HSR antfl'l'll MA<il. aM<Hl^ »i^' aHl'«{l HWl 'tWS'ft 

anm Sli HR d M «|aHld S^HRl cl^l RsW 

«1>HS^ •«iyi aHHSRl d. Hlctl-^H sRrtl "I'l'l'll 

teg aHlM>l9l & ^M-RhRh ^fl HR &; wl^ %«tlct'>H Si'll 
®»^Hltfll 9tlRd ^HS 

%mi kHi Hlrtl ei>Hrli 'Urtl'il »Hrt 'Hl'i aH'-^l^l 'H'ft t-»HR &-nictl 
-'iCi^i H^ii* n»i ^nmiRs «{lHi'3i ci^it w Hh ^iwiRs hwI'Ii 
W lcl Ct^it <^l:)5l. «1>HS'Q 'i<w'^ anct tl^S «IH Rl^ 5l i^cimiRs 

cj^ &, S'vlS SHRmiRs »ll<l Ml&.HWlHi aHS^Hlcl, H'HrSR.^aH'^HRl 
^WW ^S£H «ni^ Hlrtl^ »*irt cl^S H^il <wR S. il'HS'fl SiHH'fl Ml^Il 
Stl^ wil^ 

^‘»A Hlcll apH'l'll Sis alia^l aH«l!i-‘<i|=^H!i S^RHl^l §IW Sis 

HW^fl \ Sis HlHSHl (htIHI ®cH'«i S^Hl^ll ci^ll §IW ^Hl k'Hh 

MWl^ «H<a Si »ls «!✓ Rh^ S^ d. k^h Si <^>A altHul 

«t<l S, M61H' HIhI^I ^IHMl JiSfll 'l«fl, MSlH^'^l Sli^ii MSKr^'Ml Hll d, 
M4^1 aH%lH H€IH 'tlH'i SlitfH 5leti;ii §. a>tl ^ijHScll ^'jA 

HWlHi wiR HiSR»{l 'llctl'fl W^tl SHi aniHR ^l^l S. 

^'SA HWl ^d«{l ^'iA §l«(l <SiWSl Sl^ll RmH wiiH^l aHH^l ^ 

Hwlni sM'iri Sis 9 / Hi^ Hsd s^^ &, n*Hi SiiteRi Siitei hi^i d, SiiteRi 
Sltel wrRi cl %IIHIR ^cl ^'!A 'llrtl S^HR. 

^"iA Hlctl HIHS^ aHiHs »»IIMHI Hl^ 9/ H>HR Sl^i R'-tH HIHH{1 
SlHl It'd <^lW5l, SldSl »lMi S|<^ 9/ ^R, ^IVT 9/^ wlWSl ^ 4rtl« H3 

•^WSl Sl^* 't<{l. aj't'l an^S fflly «sr, hih{1 «SR cIH 

25H*i^ ^’iA Hlcllni aH^S tRRjlft \<\ S^l «SR. ^llJ"H<^ ^’Sl 

nwlni hhh ^V-hwIKI hs«icii nii cli s^hi^ h^sj an^^sRs hihshi 

(iaHHi 'flov'toi'ii H'MSRi'ft Hh-shuhs <1^ sIhr & i »t(i cl <^«ti^ d. 

^'lA Hldl MlctHl SSdl HMimni S^ HKaj^ aHln> %U»l<a«ll»ft 
•HH^Hmi d*!!, ciPl ilwR n>Hi 91RI ilHl HSI cl:j 9/ %IiRr^ cl^l 

h 51 d. m< H“Hl(^ d, H>Mct Htflcll d^fl, W'Hta^l d«(l, aSHddl 

Sidl'd 5l3l RhR S^Hl dd^m d«a: ani^ ci**H^ dlcA 
H6ld SR' i\ d; SMd'ft dR d, Hsil \\ RhR S^dl h\ aHld“« 
j>Hl^ $, ^Idldl wi^ilMl S^ d. Sjwid aHd d d SlH Ml*flSl 

cll ^^’iA dldt^ add’d & an^l ^iR 







1 . 

«ll. >0 ni aH>l »tlMl <l‘«W i&Hl »l^ 

»RHI %l'«lcl 'HWcft <S.c(l. M^Sli Hi \ ^»l 5ld«l ani cl^«i»{l 

anis^l «lSl d M^-g «{l^ telMl <^Hi rHl^ ?X*Wi "i aHintfWl 

R'lli ^ >li9*i (heat wave) 

M'W'C'l cllav-MiSlSl M^ia4'll«i H »tis| 

RitfWl 6 ll^l, M^-g B ei'«iB Mm aHW*-€ »lim 

'iR. »}d$l aHMl<l MiOani mi 64 hR terli ^l(Mr{l 5M'(?SWi 
M^ai) Cllw-Kl ^CHISW Si'ft fiH *H^'^**t 'li' 

^iR'il s« Ml^Hl anm^ dla^^^UH ffllMl ®MiMl ^ Si’Rsi 6cft 'iR 
^ilcttflctl 4 'll'Hpt^H 64 'iR. 

dlo/^l «rIlMl il^«S,RMi Sl‘«tSl *ldi aH^SR Hsal dlo^^l -ftiill M^ 

cl ^Al«l 9/ M^fifl 9/ an^AlHl^m dl<r/*ll >i'«H«<' M^ oy-di 

fHi«ft Siiilir gal dff/^ ««/) »i'«i9/dl Pt^|^ @M^ (Polaris) 

ctl^l Jl5R(l 6cil clMff/ m(^H R«l m. ©elicit o/ctl 6rtl. 

cti«w '4 Ri^'H ^ “iMsRdi («<^m- 

^'Hlwll aJi'Hl ‘H»{1 a»t4M ^><1 M^ Hicll »iMWcft 641. 6 ($ a$i^l 

cHa/ an^l §M ^4 «^l(d^=MJi %ll«l <^315/ SWI ^ fl4l Ml‘di«a 9imi 

<9/1 anm cl^M^Ml €1150. H&H\ dlov- Ml?l«fl 6 A ai^li vd ^14 ^id 
«l 6 ov' 6 lddl dJlR^ll wi^l »ll HddlSl €ftg. 

cll«v’4 ^5d 9lWdl<(l »h(scI *l4 & RmIS41 &. 

M (mRh JllH aH^s ®1A <14 s<l §. 44 »ls (deidld 

Mm ^s»y dxd JlcOd *l 4 . 

Sidl'd (MHddldl aHM^lH 4di <ll6«/6ld4 eftd dMl aH4 

S?dd*{l R«? Jfllddl ilfdOM'd ^'ldl«v^6l€l »{1‘>{1 Mft4 *’^**‘d 

®?i‘ * 14 . WM k^a^d S^dl HIH %5iR MX41 dileft. ani 
HHiw'dR an^ 44 54 J wmi RRh <14 ^ipM-d s^dR («€'{i-d5i'4i 4tfi 
MOB *Hl«4l. 

dl«i^‘»(l»fl if*^\ HSl dl2J) «- aH4 4 M^ Ml«l<«lt Mm 
(4dl dl«lV 4 Mid Mlddl 6cft; M^«^44 HR gdl^R 44 W« 



Riif'flSl aHRH aniw (f/iWSR an^ ikl SM'S* 

«iHi. vk\, 

aHR^lKl ^aiHl |«ll H'm *lcti el'll i4l ^'5ll»{l 

M^’«»flaii i«ll^ <V3Hl il^ ^i^l'll-Hi i<ai & cl^l 

«iaal e/iMl ‘'MlSll felinwl H<^ i«ai & cl^ ani Sl^l^t^lSl 4^1“^. 

•i{[ ct^ «l-et \m aili «llPei;i aH^l swip'd aH<H‘»l «lPcl^^ Wl^S *1^ 
an^l anl «lPcl aH>H‘4 cUff^oflod-il ^‘afl'l 4lH 5llicll^. 

etl'W'di >ftil aH«l|lci ell«/'fl »tl6l€4 aHl^ld il4A *«/ "tH 

M dl9/«{l«{l<{l ^Rtfl eii«>{l aHWan ^’dl MldUlSll SHidlHU HIU>«\ dClail 
an^ aHPl«l «V«nUl^ ani QiWdHi il(df^«H ^fletdl MliHl aH^l ciMl W- 

sd'tl'fl telHl MiM l^^lSPHi ■4lte«a«(l =1^(1. 

dl<»^«{l“d'{l Pi^4l<n'{l «l'd Clill'Hi OV-^I m 51<H d Ml **1^ Wld 
aH(Mai«A «l <HlMdl ^1*1 («<fMSR'll M^lM5l'«(l adlMM^a 'HdWl hM M^ 
4^1 61151 S. M«iR| ftM-d ^-wIIMI fig an^ hM !t^<ll 

(m'mRmM ^mImHI Mp«lM<^Mi 6 cl aul CHlMdRl ^ilApil. ^Hctl<VH§l6l R^- 
RmM^I dl5l Ml/! 2?MdMWl Mid S<1, lim'd pM^dl Mil MM 'del'll iMMl 
SlUMlfeT an^ ^ (SM^l'd ^^mI dl«t' ^«ll M M^ i&»l« Mil MAHl. M ll^dl 
MldlM^'^'d ilM^d'dMl MltoOi Mid MliSo/Sld^ll Rm 16 dlo^dl II^ImI ^«ll. 

M«^i MmI M§6li dl<wM<^l6l mM W MR ^l^l (Sell an^ cl MMld mImI cHI 
M^iad «wl/^l o5l^l (Sell, wli M<^ Ml«^H tdl cl ^M^ (Sell dR. V( *ldl 

^ %MR niT ff/di Hid M^ll cMll aH>l dl9»'*d M’^HMl 4 «h1i Ml?l (Sdl. cl 
^M*l li^cd «danMi«d ^M'fi^i^l dlotT'd SMR HR Midi (RhI (Sdl cMll cl^ 
aHMd^ RMR(^ R^ (S^. *Hl^ cl RMR'^ RAl«l dKld RMR^l ^lilMl. 

M'RsR Si 4$ii5.d ani^l m\ (Sed »ldSl anHilRMl ov dl'JK'dl SllMldMl 
mIrW^ 4 ^. H?’' RrH dRlidl MldlRl Ml^ M^Rdl *>d«d m (RmI M<f^: 

SMI addlRl Ril^ «l^ (SlRyifMi td^l §IH clM HldlRl'd HA^l anulRRl 
m(M 4 RlRdl dlRlSlRl RA\«S (Scorpio) "Mil MW aRl (Sell an^ <ldl '^S»ll5l 
•^(SRHld ajtflid R^ (Sell. d-i/R d2?4 «tM ell SaJi aftdlll iR aHl4l« 
dRH «IM ell MR <^Ml M^«ll-@Mell-MRl4 ! 

(i'fdl »l4 anJlldM anJl 9V»{ Ri^M'd cuddl'd tolMl Rll^ RriSMI RmU 
an^l S>Mddi Mlii RMR^ldi aHM?lMl R«l d el RAlU («6M4ll ntllR^at4'Q 4tlMdt 
wl^ & eldi SRl'd 4<l »HIMRi ilMlRA RiW 4*ft. 
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^Ul 'HUfl »lA4l yiim MtA ai’E»l MSi «»J. 

<&«ll H^Mi ai's<4 cl®/ >ncai« Msi d ('>(li^ n><l 'dcAia 

&) flMi clla/'Cl HclSlctl »t^l fimSrft telHUl »ll «t'Hci ‘H'^ 

<flct«icii siw ^><1 ‘tm nfi »ld«l ani^iai •leti ^ <lcl 

y’clR MlKl cllo/w{l“{l'il ^l«tHl fisiM ellfefi. 

ctl. »tl R^l SR'»{1^*{1 »13 atl«fl^4 

MlWM aniM 21 «hA»{ 1 4R>fl^»(l >hI<^ sR.Ml'ft 

@a{l an^lH feMie»*Wl Hilll 

5ld«l aniS i/li S^'ll U'VhI HiiliA ^S<1 sM «/ 

^13H rHi«ft »t»SMi SliSl ttl MllAl t\ 'Kl«l'lM»lMl 'Hi&lA i^ld 

*1^ ®'ail d «8l teell^lSll &. (iMl4tM«{l ®Tl^ :t(lHl cl^K^l aHl 

5lS d n>“Hi aHln> »tl<l 'im 

m'iwi «liJt«iicilHi <^ii*lsii &. 

^254 cl^«/ U k\ (Ml 4*5l^€ll M(Slll 'to/t 

MiNl cl (l^ SiiAcft S'^ (6cft wt^ tl »l«iM 

fisi. 5ld«l aHMIid ^'ACfttMl R^IK an^i tlM«l<aiMl “ SWMl^l ” ^aQcl 
alUMl^ (S4- MMW’Hl »ll^l eim »l?i »t^ & cl o/cll i\ ? m- 

Vimi 4/111 @ctRl4 'laPifMl ?iaQct SMAMU (il^ll^HM ausi^ wt^l 

»l 5l<ai ^IM^ll ^i<H«Hl cMl^ y'sQct^ll aMK-6 " SRMKI ’’ 

W'^QclJll «6l^l >l<r^l 'iK. ill/ ^ ^l/ld ®S' 

M wilHl n^lid %l‘4ct ®Tl^ Htfill 

\ aHM^l wild ^ M’iWitft d'MtT d^ltd %l’4ct 

»l«rd *1^1 RRfclcllJll wiH^S eitf >ll/l 5.R Mltol 4 mI ®cl«l Mii«ll 

cl «l>Hcl %SeiM^4 ai'Rsidl HM<acll «l4 (Scft. 4l6‘«l<ldl Wl^ 

d»l Hdei »l«/'l^l MWI<1 6a’. 5.^ m. w\ M61W •m 

mi aHt^ci 6«d ’ifrd. 

5?l<l *1^1 «*4^*{l %H(ctMl«ll Ml^mi 44»1 Wl^l 4|l4 clMdl ^It^dl W^H^ll 
»imw m cl ^ •liaM »1<^IM ? M6l4RwlHl Sl«l>li «‘4^d 

Pidsftl ^ {«4HSl^l»l RRh 4^l^«li M %^(d 6ctl H^'a 

»lJl d^ S^d aHl4l«di4 d^d Wl fedPiRdl ^I’dldi H<^. 

«/4l«»J5lMi *^cl »l^d «t4 5 ih M ^ »t%dl ^^Al, Mi«l ■«lWdl VlR 
SlUdWT 9l»l«U. %u5l ('*fl«ldMddl) H6lil Wi »hJI cIh 4 Ml^l 



aHIJrIwi (Hydra»aHl*3l<itl«ft a| «l<| HMMS4ei) 

34«HA «t«l *lli& @al «i^«lMi aHUM^l ai’RMl («'l»4 

mu 6«il. 

nfrt "imSl tt'iiJHl €«•! S*lWinl>lHl ^IW 

'llH^^^^ m\ 6^. cl 'l4^lMi M<^ atlt^^siH §W & <>A\\ cl>Wl 

«l4'l f^*lct*(l S^€l §W S a*l[4 <H>l«lH*fl ^'Hl§(ci 
amwi OK' ^(Sl <tAi\ ^Pt, Am mhcwI %*i5ii~(i>i«ii«ni Pi(^ 

^■^wei-ai’wi clM'll W^M»{1 Mcftlrt Mt'i MJlcti 

*lcti (Scti. 

an^li ^ci a»l^^cl &. clHl »ll «l*ll. ‘Kl'^ 

<*iik (Sell A «‘5^ \(i >14A *Wl 

mi ^4- H6l^l 'llttfli OKt’^i 6ctl ^ 44i4ld A RoK-tffl «l«l cIHI 

wi^l llfeT »l^l Sell ^ »ig ct^5( aHl^ clM (^cj. 

aH>ll^ SctWtfl Mtiili dial @cl<l o/^ Hi^- 

anidl =0^ aHHl^l SRdl^dl H'tW ^!i«a *1^1 and 2J»‘85fldl M^ll 

a^Wi '-Hdl. 

cllOK-Hi »HlH25«tH*{l Xia{l»i ^tW'll'Hi *»»ll{ci^ 

’H'dtflri aH>i^4 ^«IH d cl %l’»l«Kl^.+ 


+ («<tCi((l«(l atUa{l«U 0flJ»Kl Ml?l SMMi 4^1 ^ tlMdl 

HI Hc$ 4 t»t«tt ^tl«U «til <c(l d«a 6«H«U <&c(l <M' *1(4. 4% h¥1«u *ai 

<4<t icftltl mS, «U<1 ft«l«Hi OK* ftm* Htfll 1 




aftcl 

s l^ii: 

wlS aftcl 

iljJ" aiWS^l h"i Ql»l*ll, 

iltT cll^ 

<v«l 'HA'^ QlWl. 

^>wi, 

ilfcT %i‘5i dta'ii, 

AA^‘9/ *{V 5iV*i 

3l A’A hk aH^H^^. 

aUHSoi^ctl i’4 ^^ai, 

ni <IR 

v<l >i»l^ 

PJ’ail <H»ll 

♦Htfioitfiai ^ Sli^, 

«l*t »{V SWWtfl 

5lJt add wi'cl5li(l. 


Ml. 



9/ <ll 1 M'lV<w'»t an? ? »ll. liW' »i»iVo*''l 

'l<fl, »l«ft aHl’HW'l, R^IW \ ?lU«iCt. 

«il ? 

5[4n 'i 9i)«H an^H d. 25'W'Hi«fl 

^iHcli d. 55'lHMi S. WlfefH SSetHMl «l>i(ci-alct'l 

U d. Slct»t 31 OK- a 2 )«l*i. PiSl, a»tl«\%l, aH5jH SldH alcW, ani^illdi 

m'Wi ^MlSlSll aMlHS, •H'H^ %llfe(M «H(Sl^ CHl^ S. %ll(6<H 

‘»WA d. MH'flMl ‘^0*' 'll^ 

lo/S d. y«/*i Mti Sl^'ajl ani^ §, h^l 

»l 0/ ^ i\d{ yifecH 5jn an^ ani^ d. 

HiUl MUtd^l an^MM (hH > i? M aHl«l 

an^) aHls^'cil aHPll'*fl &. %llfetM, an^l ^^SlRcll ani^ 

Wlfemi d. 5} ^eiiy 2?«W>li ^SllM cil &. 

%iifecH &, MSi sj^nrO ajiiHon *i5s» »t«n s^d* 

25't'lJl, ^WlKl Watel-ijl Hi d. SJetH »(:) 5^ an^l 

§. aJwiH aHUilM'^'Hi iWll'ft, 9l<H^l«(\ »tl3l $, «Hl^ 

HlfStH MW<1^ (%*l^ §, vi^l wil^ &. ^W- 

dmi &. diflcl Ml^l HlfetM &. eli^ »l«(l <l aHRl 

tecti anti d, jtW tedi &, **iaifll terti Pi<(l^»l d. »l 9/^Al »/ H«(l. 
dSH-iJ »ll^l % aH^»W«ll»(l «(sh Slrimi 

S?«WMi %ll(irt»{l dM»lt(»Wl eliai^ »l 

0^1^^ S. @aai^l(J4 an^l td^cft ^ dSil 

ld«lls "IR Vif Mi d. ^ %ll(^ »{l(cl«l^^ll tHi« li\ Sl^l V trlM 
5l^ sivT *i«fl. l«‘‘4 ^llitM 9f «iia(. 

»U^»{1 RaU^«Gn^^ an^l MtJ^ «{l(n>lH tlcli 9? %llKfH ^R- 

witaMl 4^1, SJ'W^l Hi, ailR’H^ fiaftfl an^l ®aai »tdl^ 3l«/ >»i| ^lllftcM. 

aHlM«l MHrtl 9/dl ^HRI ^ «l(itH ^MlM d B»tt H.H’tl 

i^MS^li ^ an«5H cil Mt «/. aHl«a MRIwlctMl V»l«ll*l«« a»ui 

*IW*{1 HmIcI %l^ MMHi 9mi H^cil JIHM S^^l 9f 
•HM^RhI §H>il5(l ciHHl 4iWli iifeT «R|i 9^M»i. ^ ®H^cl 5j4 



i\ 

anoMlll ^WWl tocll* 

an^ "“Hllrt Ml>leii «lR'll **1 &. 'tofl ^l<l 

^‘Qsi*l'l §IH cl^l fil»tcti dRH M<^ Simsim &, 5l d «!lWwl. 

@TlM >i^d5 2l ^ ^ aniH^fl ftatlW’iR Sii'l'Wi *^41 

aH^ d §IH fig %ll(icH diaidllll RaiU Mlil dioi^l 

ffi\w3l. amg ^l(icH Jjlddi d'm^l d s^di anPl i\ d. 

«(5rt»ll^ ^(Id "idl'd ^ S. ?ild, ®?^Al<& an^ a^dd el'll %llKfH^ 

ciiaid andtM^ d. 

«Ml^ aHlM^ %ll(^tM diadSl (Hl^ ^aH-d's dR^ MUd ^«l »l §Sj 

fiaii^%ii4(^ dHi^didi, Sl^i^i >l«iddidi % ^ivT HKHi d^idd a^didi §id. 

dRed d'H^ %ldHdl I^ail^ i^^l AldSl, diddl'd Vad'd <rJlfel»l. 

(diddled yiKed diddRl Hm. mi d(^ ei-d iRSii ^l>H'd AwaJl. 

adidi^ n> %il(i(d diaftSl <l ^Ici d|ai3 «^iy»l di^O^ »l 

ddm RatR s^rti an^l R^SiaRid "I'd a^ldl 4^ ^laH aK-^led d%g»li^ 
2i)ddd( edit'd 

ani ^d^l ’^Iddi ^l'*d a»i^%lRdld( ani^ dl yiReddl dRddi«d 25dddi 
Sh^pQ niT di »ldi an^i krsi ^Iffi-d «4id. Allied dW'd^i >§uidi ^^iii 
^ »ld WR d<^ 4<l <14W. 


m 



•ilM "iwf ellil % •H&H5AI 'H^ftaU'd 

%H«5 ®rtm hK ! anicll (6>l{«'4^l'{l Slisati 

R^iov’ctt wi«ii ‘iw ^ ^ anniH an^ an^in ^-€m 

sRSll ^ lrSllSl^l«fl S^M'll an^ ««-S'ilHl, mM aH^l «flwl«(l 

^ d. 

(^SHi atlw'ilSlHMl 9tl5^a/ 

Miysi an^l fMi«ft W'll*l'd Hl’ilSl 

MlVJfil ai'griciiil ani^ S. SlfeT aJli^ ffllW^w’ 

Mtol 5t^ 1 SHWl'd an^ iR'd^-il ysi^l "t^eil. 

aHHl^l«(l M'^ ailit^ Hltel S^^IH! a»i>l?l Rajl^ 

a4«ll ai’s^eiuVfiaii^^ anRl^Hl \i*ll an^l^l Pl^llKl 
ani-d M^iafl. 

(i>tia<sl(€ct PlftMl<ai»ll»{l 'taai \9»oo gaiiySl 

WlejMi M^C-iaiR d. anidKl Ptlia^l 9l<«tcll dlajaflMH 

aifjMWi CHlSildl 9/ "HlHeii aiSl^lHl ^^l«d ‘Hl'^aaili 5l 

m, ^ ^li«ll ^ iiRl-aHWHWdl iS^Hlcai ^lOlW 

«^W-aHl ^^R-aMld|i o*- §Wl tectl an^lf tdltfiwi 

ell Mn'idSlHlaJlHl ^l^i^ltai @d^l Mi Mill >llil aftM'cll 

^<dni ^»i5da»li ^HlH-ailMlW aHSi«a @5ie{l Mite‘6 

M^UiSll^d wllll «Ml^ ^m' I^Mlcll ^IH-Sldi im anniMdi Rai4 
©a/wfl aiis^l M^ >Rd ilH ^ (fail ^Rdl Miy*^«d 

tewR <(«<l H^cd^ft sClIllcl^l ^^\ MiMl*d Jlk^Sli 4<l «ldi IlM cHl^ an^lfdl 
^^6ll^{lSll «rtl i-«tlM-aRM ^ <lR|«Riaill2a *<l4«ll»lSll ani 

aH(d[ ^l iiy *Hi» 9/ iPlHWi iw »lMi «l5l-®<l^ Ptf^cl, 
>ii(dH?^il! 

aH>l ■‘HRlll ^WeiMi ^J(IM iWSlKl aHRM^P »tld ‘HilR 
3ld5l ‘M-iw’ an^ ‘ii^ABil’ »l 'HiyiiU i&^nl 1 >hih, (Mctmli'd 5iu>ii«ft 
5l«i 4!idi <n(Cl €\«l»lrHi<d ant'd an^ dSll wlsWlwt'^l $l/\ Mi d. 5l>i*d 

adid <r^w5 R’«tdl MieiltRBl!i Pl«W H16 ani^ Mlte»l %?, M«f<ldl 

mmn\ 6«t^ sdd 0a« aiaH^v>d {«vt^l ^vtin. «tli5li«d Vai>l%cd 
«WH i setrtl ^h{ i^wL MW MlHl !rtid»lR di ><Hid Sign'd 
<Wi <liaMl. 



>l Mi&'tl'ft »k 4T til SiS-icft 4‘il. «iu3iwi ^»UH ^ 

<1/1*1 Hi. «n»^'(l »ll-«lcli «l^ AHl'diHlJll MH<*t i^ctl 

ilH 5lcii Ml|ct<lKl^ll Hm H'AIM; H^’sl a»il ^llil «t€«llfcr «tH. ^R 

R'H^lcti <Hl^ H Sllol. 

aiMScti Is^i^l Hi«i Hieii HMirmiji i\. »tHRi 

'loK'^ ani^lRs H^ sh/ThI «l<t»{lSll SlM^l 'IHliT *1(11. 

SlASWl i^Hl®-AMi iRliSfit "il^i 'HAR 'll'Hl tHl cll 

ilit'Hl’Q a|H 10\1»11 MailH<ll mi 4'lai»q«(la^ Klal H^iH<tl 

hI^I A^Rl-^l Him ®H^ V^l «IR H<^ @H^ Hli=4l^ JrW'l HKI Halell 
^HAlltR il^ftSll; wil SR^OCl WRR«i ^IHIS. »lHi »l aJhI« 11»11 «^ftl««' <t<l 
»iR. %ltHRi HiCHl d|Il v»l‘Hcll •ftlHl'ft H>Jl "iR. ^H^ll H'^l oi^ 

HHW^ll'Hl^l^ i|Sll Hli «ll'^ <iH<ft H<^lil %lli^^l ^HH HHmi^l. aRMl'ft 
5lWHHi i^sD tHo*' RiHi<ni'tl (in hu^i hh^ih <hi^ ^h^Ii Roiih i\, 
’‘HlW ! (hh/ri a>i^^cl ^-€H'-^lP«iml a>t(Sini« H^AHWlSll^ a5«wfi«lU^» 
^Ictct iR^R d ! Pi«lU^l H^^l «✓ *{lSl Hl^RR'l <6cft. ^kt^Wl^ d| "im 
S^Hl »im JfCtfiaiHl H^lsil 5l<i<l a>l*l4Rm <il §IH «/ ! 

H’SHHlil %^«IHI(S i^HWl aHHRl W^ISI*{1 »l>l^l H^«l«fl wl«^ (&<fl. 
a*i>l Hm Hon Hl^ *<tl ^ d| Bl HHW il^ H^^ 

»l <t/ ^^isa^ll 5191 <S<ll. 

ai&lHl*^ H<tl<(l SliH'ft rftal aniHrli cll Hid H^ wtl'fl. “«tl^25 
(SHRl i^l ” “»i[%V ^ i^l” “ «ll3i25 HAliUcll ^ ” ** «*l^cl 4l»l6l”. Hl^iHl 
iiAsi Midi d|»ii McHi^ win'd mm Hi^flii^l ?li»i %ii»i«fl Hdi 9 / 
^ ^ ! MIM^ wlSl? ittlit'ft H^'ld mi wi5l »ll3H d| H%IS ShI ^1 H'SdHU'l 
d^k iM cHl^o/ Hlte«l^l il«lHS«l«l-^ HA»11. MliA ^^«l i|Hl5lil */ 
mil «lW^l clHdl d^k @HaI »IHI. 

IlHdR 3J^<^ tH^^l ^IISaRi \Sl wHM'mII, Hl^l^ dl^ HR Hdl®^ wlA«l 
wRl^l ^%cll, ^%dl n/l HH€*il M*d H*ll. 5l^w f/l HSU'ft SH^ 

RdtfiRi m^i. 

8i d|Sii:i %ii^ mewl'd MtCt «Mi A ^cd. mhCI wiit‘*d«t'd Hm 
nmii. Mm4 i| s^Rdmi Mi«d ^whi nli di hx ni ^ 
>j5HW lum nli. swMl<l wii&i ^^m€l i tin'll «h^ MHi 



?li e»tm andVl Ml. fSsrfl mI’O^A i^lA 
o/«t«tl^ ^ ^itlSll«ft »i«fl ci^ll •«-Hlei SHI d|5ll Jflcl >lta<l 

«JHi d. «i«lltr! 

Ml«« M^Al^ mu cll 

‘H'ilMcil $ll3*ll. M^ ^ «wHi 'l***'^ 'll'HlSl cMl 

*\<A WffM 5ll4«^ »ll(A^ «l({l @9a MMctHlOllSll. MlSafl- 

SlWl Mlcicai i'SW ^ @h1. MIIAa, W, I'tSR'ft aQai 

Mlil-illMl !AM<(1 aJ^lMH'll SllSl. SHIS wiit l>HWi 

ll<aw M^ ^clCHl ®M^ »l§ Ot^ctSlM ! ^ »ll 

‘HHi«a ^ M^ 3l^ clSl/l-Hi MMclMKaHl 

•“Hiei a>il^. llW ai^cl wtW’SMi aHl<lJi ^cHHI S^cft §IH SImImIM. 

HMHIH aJ^«^ i'fM'tl'ft M^ d. 5l aHMl^l %ll»{l aHW^ 

wiJlRiScl MMliS ^<ai9l^ %*l‘<Hl'ft \. wl^l *(l«l<l 1. 

©tetflcll i^Ml^l-®itl5l4tl atiCm MMct M^8(l mScII §IH 
Sl^ll aJMflJMli. aliMiy @1. ®M^ aniyMUMi ^^Icti ^ 

liS VM»1^’3Q ‘H^; ifM'tkftrt «ll5l. »l^ll H'fwR SlSkrtMl 
XR^IMHI Mo'ill ^5l. jhIJA "Ig R:««^-^M^iR ^iXl Pi(^Ml«ll»ll ^WKl OK' 
!iMXaJ’5R»tl €lMMi €(IH 'M»(l I'niH, cll aHMl| cil ^ M«)f‘ ! «{IM* an^» 
HM'IIowI wlSltM «l^l. 3lrft aifiKli 

IWMi d. StAl'^ XmiMi ^^MMI M«»iSl (S?(l-^li %Q*l»r »l*ll 

lirtU d|3li M<^ VIMSilMXi atisidi §i*t wJh wil^cl IrSM >^at s<t (w-cti 6cli. 

MoU’il wiROl MMI. a^M 4| XldS^. ‘HHXl 

Moi eiM^ill. anXl^l aHWXWXi X'il5l€{l afld d| ^l>l S<1. Si'll ^^MlSllSllSl 
llil »l^l e^* 4|. »t>l ‘nmSl aHHl^l PlM^l ®Wl iHl. »ll aHWHlcl^fl 
‘H«ft i^l «cll “IHI .>H4■«i4l^ MAHl. 

ai'S»lMUl wiir«a MW 5l miWM Sdl. M>U’^ MMft Rid «»l*il ««fl. 
"iXlSl *tl«l2? ^I'Kl MWMlji SlSJi SI«‘MIM<1 MW% SlM ^ 4^. «H^i.il 
3ii litfiw anwoi 5li>H^i^ d| »»id^ ^ ^aR wR wil^a* «^M^A widi^. «ftSl 
«l^ tHl tUl»l^ «H6l|<l ^ afTsiRlftJl MMRl'ft Ml^l 3l«ft, aHMltl MMS’dlJl 
‘Hill'd 41«WI<<1 i^W di M’Mldl «U«(l *{^Hl 

>ll«wqi*u«ft Mt«^^l am H^Adl IlMMiaR Mtadi fSBl. 8H^ ‘HHHl m 

MM^^l ^l*l-«^ ? 



^h ^WH «H^Hl 4W ®ctiwi 6»3Ml. <i| cll ^»£l^eiwct 

4l»l 5ll<A"3fl aiMl. ^ all»^l <lcl VI "ismi aH^l 

eil^HI. »l» Hi Hl\ Ml»«a ail^l »ll^. 

4l«l «lMl M^Rdi 9/ SlH^ 5lM;i «lta'(l %IM- 

cllSlMi4 an^l 4»MIQ MMl. 4lM^rti«ft <t/ 

H^AWi. Ml i&cfl. mmi 5l>i^ »ijt aflswA'fl «ii>i<l 

6R M^l ^ ^ ^‘*1* 

HS4Wi 9( i Mte4l*ll SImKI Mltetfl Hllil^l. ^lils Hi aH>l SHIH 

HH4W «lcl H ^SlH Mli feMH ^l9l Hl<A «lcl; sHl 'i »l>l HM 

iHl Hl4ll«q»ft ‘Hl^Sl Slit Hiil HtV "HRl ^Wni anKl »lHl. aHHl^l ’icai=H 
aHiirt. ^Al«ft«l^l H ^Udl aHl«^l H *»1MH HU S<1 ®<Hl SmI. 

%WH »ll *»{l25 <Hl'5r 

|a4 ani»ltfl «lW. tHl^dl M«:(cH VI «IMU (HwR >i^l *lHl H 

ani®^ ai'SHdUV^lH «t^!t ‘»t^lt-’*HM^dl«l MlHltaSll »(iS'r«(l ‘*t^5t @M^ 
Vdi'fi «iiM &. ‘H^Hi »iJ( R«i(a ^itnwH »ls M‘<f»t‘>{lSl diHi Hi 

d’S dN iliei ‘HdlM- »IHI M tMl SrtHl. d|»llH ^i\ ^SMl. «lH«Hl »l» 
dpHi s*i\ '5Hl-s'4i«9* don mk -aiH^ii diwiH W-^isi wti^Hi. 

»l«st»fl dailtT feMoo sfld n>d«{l. ai’gddlil aJiMW Plt^§3ll«fl H^lH«ll 
d. aHWMW «lg 9/ (i-HHH-^ftd«l-5€R ani«(l Hi dR ai'Sddlil d(i 

Hid ! fSMmdl (&*d^l Ml«€ldl R^<4 ai’SddlA^ %*lld mH 

wiHl^* €11:^. aHM^dWdl dWl^»llHl *141 mHHi ^&IH m »l4r^ Jl«W 
aiiattH^ H sHiiid dHw^rti <?HyH did<l;i Hd'A H €Hid ^eiwidl Hi. hHI 

»iRi wliiSlir tdilH «H'fl ^41 ^ih «/ muhi^H «iiH. 

»€H 4«51 WOHdl-^H<?(lHdl-»l1H''dl-Ksdl RmI«IHH( »1»16 

ajtasdl M *1414 «Hi «lf»ll cdi (H«mdl-(d%l3f 
«iH H^iH«ii H^idHi »Hi ’'Hiois ■*h«iHi mwHiH Hddi ^?(Hd 4|{ald «i«tHi«tl 
V •HdWHl d. Rdieiddl WHl »l^il ^l?Jld X'^-WlHu ‘HldHl-'ft «(w^ 
»i4l ^(IdUd &. »i4ldi dti o/ddfli^H-^iHit diddsHiH »HiVm &. 
*i4ldi XftRddid Hii MtiiiRwiiH ««Hi 9ft,H\ d«(l. smi diMl nil nw d. 
44ll*l^tH 5l’d W-iHl d«fl. 

»HWl mH dUl «i^di •H’HH »l>l ? “iwi 4m tH^ Hi!H ^»dl. fc^l 
R^dl Hmi ‘Hdl‘(l Mail »<l. >»Hl>H^ ®d^dl “iHl^ ai‘€dHlM (dSlH hH 



«*' 'I »IMI R-il hR. ii ^^*(1 »l5 

^I'Hl 4 %i. %i«ft«i^i »im Kls'll 3Wi HiA Hl5l 5^‘ 

«| hH. 

(«>H^l ^il5l cll!rt^ 9t^' »Hati «tKl aR§i. M'Si i»l«lM»l«l ‘Hseilcll 
wl |:>H -I iSd* 4 ^ yi«flSR <i| SS^ on'rtl Srtl. 

MaJl Ml<ai«ll 5l' HaiS'il 'H€«[l. •I'd H»l€"A ^at ^lUl 

HlWei atK-^. MOl^l an^l^ »tr(l ^lil 9 / 3 * 

ailHl ^ *li anui 'ti'»{l^l H«l i| M^«n aHl imaiSll® 

^ ©clR'll ai^'lct 5^l-M’Mlcr^. @rt^ 9 / »lR. 

»l cll ai4^ ycHrn^. "Hl^l aMl^Jl (^W 

»lsg ^l>l a»il^lM »i,5a* §IH »l^l ^-“iW Sift. 

5<l «i<d «iRh»ll Ml«^ftMi. a»iii1[ an^ *IIH ^ ? 

^|^l nyi^ «H('«llH 'tR. MU’ aw 'ill'll eiW^ 

«l»im aiiiJi' obi'll. a»lS^ a/ H *IIM. Hi ®H^ wlit HH ^ 

«l«fl Ml^ 'lid. 4 ‘ViJH =diRl; i| adil^; and S151R dlil'fl Ml^ * 114 . 4 
Mllstfl d »l aniaitfl. Sliis MllAl Mfetfl ^14 9ll»lctl MSi^’. 4 d a»l 

»l-d 6iWl Hdd Ml^ dsil H«l €tl'=du MlUd wl'ft Si®/ nlct. {»iR'Hl«liaill»ft 
MiaxaSft dVHl ®cl<l. aHUtWlrQ ^’ofl^ictl Mlte«l aHtiSRcfl aji»fl IftC 4 aW^Rl. 
^| ®M^ aivT ails 5ieiVn Ml^’ d Mlsd HJlalid > 

d deil *14 Mid aniMcti dwi*{l Meld il^Mi ^iWl »t «4^’ "Idil HM 

M^ Hdl »l^. \«l a»ll<a'a(l M«^ MltoHl d M^l al^»^aii H4HI d d (S'lRl 
M^. wli ai9,<^ci aniai'il Ml<l »1(&R dlicr^'. aid «llPcl MOfl. ^=Wl M^ 

a»miR Jl^dl <&dl. Rawi<Al5ll^ aH^^el [dPlRailS^ldl »lld «Ml*i* 

dll SX«ft dM'lRldl ai-n'^vcipi ^(H«lldl (&cll, d* a^HiRMl iH H\% 

^id ‘Hdl Maftd $ld«iaii Ml^ (daiRi^l i^cll (Sell cHl 4 Mlia-dl. dMHiai 
(drf^-ai*6*l'll4'l d Jiai’4 RaiailtfllwlWi |M€«fdl<ft ^l^llT * 13 ,' * 3 *. 

»lln> M ^ S«rdl WR^l aticli 5ll<^aii d, d Ml«l!«l 

(€Mldl dlil sdd R^li^'^n'aii "idl wni«fl y^M^i Md d. 


9%’m^ 



(khi 

I ^ ! 

si diott ? 

s?ft ?t4 iitfll? 

^ Pi6'«i 1 

si dl«ft ? 

sQisi 64 ^ 6S5 si^, 
nn ^ \4 ii9i, 

4 4Hi«(l Qll<?l ? 

^(14 S<1 ^ ^4 414? 

^ Pi4*«i H14! 

si 4 i4 ? 

* 

^ 655 »l'l >i^s^ 

«t^4 *ii ^«5li, 

6%n ci6t 5is5li, 

»ii^<ai^l ni5i 
44 s4 ^4 4 i4 ? 

^ Pi4*«i >ii4! 
»ih 44^ si 41^' di4 ? 

$(n«ii »l4 »16 R»ii4, 
oi4 ^4 ^ 5s (4«ii4, 

^ 94JVI wii 4 *11414? 

wiiwi ”^4^ si Mnajl ? 

s^' 4 i 4 ^ wifilHl4 ? 

44 s4 ^ ?i4 4 i4 ? 

$ Pi4'H ^i41 

si 4^ 4 i4 ? 



5l (selH-li »l*ti .! ! Sm*!! cil. 4 5l4«l ©HMl- 

cld <ilKW <s?l Si'll ^^l 

^^id «il lllT ov- 'ife §l»t. 'I'Hcl — SHMcl i‘l:r 0/ cll^ ^1. — MfeA 

9i«l^l ^i^mi ^i| ^iM: <v^ii cti Hfffl % i'lT »li4^i 9 ^ 

€^^19/ Si'll fllllH'll Sis wl>i <r^l^ Si »JllA'l ) 5^ 

cHl^ «il Si 5MISI i^l -liSl. aH»Hiy^ 6l»lcll il^l'll w-ciiui^l Sis 'IWIMI *114 
niS-M wllCHcli %IWMR «IIH, Slr{l 95«t <il!ll't'{l «ilWi aHld«(l ‘Hm 

^<l «lc(l Si ?ll (Ssa H ^M9*ld '1*0. *l ^ 

•i^w^i ^1^%’ (SW aiil »i^i ^i Si^ ri«(i "h Sicii M*9n>ii*ft ^^l 

«l^l(^i il(rt»ll, 'll^H'O toil* 'H’^R ^ Sdl^l'ft mVm^i 

Si "Ig H <h 51^ Sl<tl Ml^ iw; Mm Sl^l cii .MtM^ M^ Ml'^. 'iMl Sll'^^^'ll 

^IMm^ 'Hin ^l^^ <^,ftHRM€ < ‘'i'll^ ^l cil MliO Si ®:^cllS «l?ll ? 

cl 'IMW'll 9/ a^^Sll, —‘*0 m HM'Cl ^^aHlclMl <«'. Srlltfll'fl M 

§l»l cll «3fl Mlct. Mm ani ^l (Sell (iMloH'fl. ct^l 9l«l 'I Ml^ll, Mm *HIHS 
»t?l ®c^M'll M^ali ciM^ aH>ilr Mil ®<ict ‘H'll^ S Si alia^l. (ImI'^'II 
©cHmR^IiSI SHMl^Rl, ^l, 61, ^RlMl Mm — *HMl^l "t^lMMi, ti wim, Ss 

®6cllfcr ^ Vi (^aiH 5^ 6d, <1^1 H M^ll ^iM*{l «|aHlcl ^l . 

Jll'^^^'tl »16€(1. aHMl^l Sis Mtffl H^ll. 

^im Mm sftMi'Hi »t^ar Mim^ii "tiMm^ »i5«m (^^= 1 : 51 ^ 

SlM &. wtl ell e’H&tMcl Mlct ntC MV^ »l^S Mim^l »lMl *11/^ ^llT 

a^S 9/ wtfsH ct^li ansum Va^ d; an^ (^6ll«tlSll'{l ^^Ml am t»{l9»t 
MafMi ani^ 

cl ll«l%l M^SlMilll <wHl^ SlM^ MM^Ml M^l cMl^ — SlH»ll ll*lH 

Jj>H 6«'JI aHMRl H'lMi Sleft aHU^, 'SuT Sl<l eilM«?[l JWd H\f % 
M(^mW MW (ciR^iRMi 9/ ani^. 4li^* eftm 'W*' ^ "iViaffaft wilSlt, @^* ^l5l«l 
Ml^' ^ 5Jl<^ 3{l<«[l Sd^lWJWl MW nail ^’duT 9/ctl ^ d'ai-ct'M SMAl- 
Mi«(l ®M^ amci4 Si en^ M (Mi ell Mll9<n«ft Si Siicft 
“ aH\ M16^ Ml* ! m ^Ul «1*<H M16 ! 

n* SliaH ill* ^ ^ %«l^ H n>d«{l s04>ll <l>l 'ife «Ilir Sl«fl *l Mm 
M»$ lO'i^l Sl*{l %ia(l aniSl Sl^ d. an^ «tlX4l-6l4t \ Sli^ 
ell »li% Mm "Htnm M^Wl •K', an^l 5ll^%l^ Mm Si»r •HlRil'll Il4l 






1 ^ 5l «t wllOl^ ? SiAil 425 cJl ^ 

Ml^ Mm 'lllrtl tMl «l»r ani'ill 4^ @iiMl. 

5l i&ftM'Mpi PlMRl Si fll $i'ilV iP\l 

nv* 6113^1 4?l. an^ fi«l*ffSll Mm (mSc^ cMl^ a^H»ilMi ?. mjlWtflMl sJlSl 
•i«ft — (WMIM % »l 'HMI l4m^ ^IH d «Ml^ m5lW<a 56 W SlM«i 
9/ — 5€iai %(§ — sHHjt' ^|M §IH &. 

Mial5 PlP^^?l “Hci aHHlV Sl^Kl ^i\. %h SHaHHi 

Mimft <lil M^Sll Mlmy«{l n>'H “ rtM^l -Htflcti "llHS MIH §; •mjH 

Ml® 5’fcr ov' n 5^cli Sl-Hm cll ali-»>.^- 

<lg "i aUMl^l ^IfcT Mm ^ ov^lMm »t^Wl ctHW 

M^ "113 ^ '^m 

"1^ SlM'ft %l4*i«(4n3 MIM 514MI MMcll §IM clM — “ dMRl cil 5^* 
Is ffilvT 'imi d. — "1^ ! M^l ” "IM 31' »l »^l«{l <l 

M§«i Bi Mi«»<n«fl “ ^m^u...^i...Mia...n> . "Bi mm'a vqpi eiii'^i > 3 ^ 

ail25 anB M»t^l5 5ll^%l^rfl aHM>{l=fl "li^l ct^ct 9/ =im^»'i2!?»lt »l 
^wB ?imMi ^ (BjimI d siM «iH(i dis^iwiiHi Mm 'it^m 

«{(B teMltP aivT M^a PllBd-an^t PlfBdBl Si «i(B5l 5ll>iH^»ll ^i^lM5 rt^lM 
5<l "tl3l. SldB «1<1 Mt§l BlMld M=ft 5l Bl »l «- M54lBl. 
"iB M541M SlBl 4 B 1 Mm iMl ? cMl^ ^m^l-iSJ'll ^IWl Mm ^>H4cti |I»^i 
llwl «✓ d ^ ^Bl BBl "lilB "IM41M : ^alMmBl Ml? 'I 

5?«i »l RmIRMI 42? Bl "1 ®l9ll 4cll cMl Bl MiBl Ml^l "I »ll«ft Sli-^ — “sBl 
2? ! SllovB Bl ? Miv'-iyi 61*1611, *ll 61*161151 ” "iB Ml^fl Midi 

4iviBi '-itB *»{i 2 ? Ml? mm'b mil mm 

4B Bl SimBi «'?i B 51 ^m( ?B Bm mBi^. m?‘3 mBB 9 / 441 I 

MIM 514MIBI »IMBI tfB M BlMl«fl aJ4M«ft »l66Wi «Hl^ 3l5 "11^ — 

mi' 4l?H »Im| 5| tHlB Bl Si Slcti »i,tl 9im I 5$ii4 ^\i(l animiB 

M5f MtA Bl 4?*tl 53 — *n?l 4?*ll 9 / 5|, 4?*ll 9 / 5|. MM? j 4l?M — 

»l 5 l?m 1 ^ 1 ^ — *Hld«ll ?AHH dJA 9/ )fl\. < 1 ^ Sl.tl 9 / RmWMI Si Bl ^Ml 
iWl ?«t. MmImI M(?M*iB Mi?mi^ ^ 5 ^ «1 d SI 3 9 / ^ivT4l?H 

ir<\B Rmrn^B 2 ?cft BmiB i?iB ^ 41 ?h Sim^ 5§...5iBi »iiBi mH’5? 
■MlBl Mllid —»HlBt WMiSlH Mill Mill SI 3 Bl SlM^ mBi^ Hl|. MlB Sl 
Bt sitBi d Bm ReiimSii Mm 'tw *1«/ <IB 

M« mM — w d?«fl, ai M?‘a i^ta*! Bl R d ^ W BiT^? nm 



9 / § Hi ^ivlit =ltffl MIH an^H 2?^ 

&. •wil' flvlcli Hi »l «1<H &. ms (^ (H^^SR ®M«iH 

d, Hi an«i^6 5lM«n >ll«l aii^l =1151 a>tH Mli <W mir anH 'QIH 
5ll^^tl»l “ll^lk^cfl ano^aiin'Q Mi §. 

aHHRl 'IMt 5ll^%l^ Mm <fH^ i mS-^^lirtH dlit^iaill 'IM^ aniH SlMl 
'l«fl,^<Ml^ 5lS Ml|—^>*1 —<IW ^ilW i§. MVa ||Rm (&RM SCl 
R6ii»H2li »l«fl jQaJWi 'i^ft. "liH anMi^l M=ic(lH Hi ®eii 

Hm M<rHl. »ls Mafl »l» iXi Reniff VMM'I anmi eilsHl H cl^i&ct^i&'ii MlS-Ml 
»ll€ll, Sll'^^^H 9ll3l-H«»l Him^l MM'^I V«''l%lMlV'HMi, MlcllHl lll^ll a>imi eH^Hl. 

Mm fSiH Hi 6113^ i MHltl SHl'd Mlj* SliH SI-hHI »l{^l =MR 

*iy*— H Rsil^fSllaH Mm ■HWl nyi. HmI M Mtffl MldlM^m 
*ld( d^ct «/ »i Hi ttll^ft Slt-Ml. “ ^ il MRl %i ! iltfll I’ Slil il«ll ? ” 
5ll^%l^ H ailMm il'Ml SUMl ®M^id ^A^ll MltfO. «dy! »lH 

Hi 5l (TK- i^vTii MldC-fl M^ ^^9/ 5ii »i>il<\, aHlJKA JHIfill R€ll«ttHl Ml^d 

5ll4 CdfeTH ilfcT CM^A^dl ^idlMfd'Q aK€l«(l, "I dl^lrt @14-^. — “ Hi. 

^•MR.|{^ ««W ! ” H dtffl Mlg »l 6Rii 3112? @4^*. 

^id5^5( t^SiKai d^%idi Him H Mim%i ^ 9iM<fl — Wls«fl — ’ii^«(l 
V'ft Sli, Hm Mm <i^Mldl — Ji'i^Mldl ill/" dmMlMl %(&IM»{1 

anwmi @i<Hi ^«ii. aia^Ma^ ii^Hl ani^mi inT aH5^H fi|«idi 9v(i 

«4<0. «=l^cfl ailM i Hi ^MlbT •nr'Ml'n tfd SIhH «lfer (6^ i iH wl Hi »l «vt^; 
MVa S-Ml^ ^l^l SS114 mHI »»IM H iMl^ ^■^ mR ail'd Hi »IhH 
««r <&?l. a^s aHMlCiMdHl antllft ?i£l dlSlHl 61*1 ail>l^ aHiaisi^i^ an^t^ StaU'^ 
-- Mm *Hl ild" ^^cd-«'ai«ld >l«H i aH>Mi:^l ,i«d 5l^ aniSniH Udl d^d 9/ 
»l 6l«l »IM^ ’Im M^ MiJ-Ml. ^A6'«l(Srtdl &««ll S>l«ft 9lM 

»l ^^dl ^Alimi MW »IH*{1 RrRIIHI ‘ 61M' 9 / 6H4d *lHl 6cd, H isdl M 

awil^ mHmi R«ll*n»ll »/^l H ^ISIM Hm dHldl. Wl^lH $ll5l M«lHl anidS 
iiH d »i5l I anH Hdi H 't«fl Sli'^^^'d €imisim*idl Him cmi^ Hi «imiHi 
«i^i Rai«tt Mm ^ *HiH2 Ci 

6 H Hi aHMH MW »l& 9/ aHi«l 6cd, anH H »! i ^lA »/ HUMI ^dl 
HAlil n>Hl 5li 5llil m^lil 511^%^ Mlil @is?l—H MIM ^l^dMl ^‘MAdl MW-Mafta 
dlrt»l6lR«ll»llH % dW^l SWlailH 5lS4l M^^ Mim« ya® 5l **lg 

w' MR MAMt ^Hl d«ft wl dHlMddld siy %IW ^l^ Hi d<fl «-. ^I'^^l^Ht 
^WdlH Hik RRhA 1^1 HHIHI H'A */ aH$l %t\‘ 





wnml *aHW«5l’ ‘»ll't<J!i 1’ HI gaaiR^ 3j4M<ft 

SW«Cl *nln> SH S^Hi 5li Hl^l III ^itll Hl^l^ oAi\ wl ‘Hf&R 

HHl tHlI 'i«ia^^*illl^ ^ Sll^^i^Hl »l HWWl 

51 H^a^l WHlW 6cft.—'*{l%l‘Jl«ft«i H ^mi^l 

"1% *«J HHl Slll^l^'ft (sHct aH>l anij/l ajS-Ml (Sell. cl^lt«ft 

Sli^ll ^ 5Q%1 "iiWl iscli aHMl^ "HH ell ^ImKI S<fl <V (sHH H^lcft. 

«Cln> ^»ll cil anMlIl ani^ll PlSR «l^lfcf H»ll Sell. HHl SllV 
R(Ih 4 M^ill «»*'—^AHl aHpRR^l—ll®/*!! 5lUl wiWHl- 

^iwll, ^§Hl^l»ll ^ «{l«*l Hh'hI »w>H^511, Si ‘HHI H wiln> wiHRl 

^H!A«(1 9l=lllJ'»^il ^rtl. H'l His^l aHiaMl. 'HQi "11^1? 

HHMi ^«cli <W ‘H4 H4 ctii’Hl WWI®*- ^Hl ? ^ tHl 

Mi H44 cliMl ’‘HHIo/ «’<H«llHl wilt 431$^ aHlH«a 91^ ^ ‘<144 <ti cl4 
<14 ct44 <14 <14MI aHHlo^ SlS 5ll| H4<14'1^ ^HiyKl ^l^^^Hl 

MlH «iy^i ®il 9ia. wlHl«ft ‘naiHl^l M^rH SWl »llt 4H^ Mltetfl (SSMl 
<ii «n<5i <i4<iil^ ani'ft^ SlHHi ^lAHi Wl^mi 9t^iy ai^. (i^rJiiHi 

<t4<t(4HiHl »HHIMH ff/ill^ll H*ll4 ©H^liai S*fl (SHl. 5l 
5141 ll<l % Sl'fl a»tl Hl^ »llMi^^ MH ®M«wMl RhI <t/ hR^I. 

«{l<wl’ ^ASli <l4<l(4Hi Sa? M4-Hi § Si ovlHl 5ll1y^ «HW»(lS aHRl "tvfl 
•HVjJ ^^Hl^ SliCHi cidt^i ^aii ji^l^l 5l 6cli "k ill^^A^ Sl»{l H'^<1<1 ov 
H ill aiy ilil Si y'lllHi •{l't4-m <S<1I. ani^* 5[ll«ll^ 

^l aimclH i^HR <l<l^ Si HHl. an^l clHl H Hod HMld ffUniH 
% 6l«l«(l 'flHfl ilHlH <iM <ll (64 »*’ 'll*; ^ ^■*li dl Sll^^A^ <tll> SlH«rfl 

<HbH eiiaiHldl <6dl. Slii o^. ^UHi;i »Al^ % ‘‘iMi 

<14<l(4Hid «lRl'(li»{l »{lSl ,i(>Hl ^Hl^l yii^ ®*IWHUHI Sli d4l«a "tlwt &4l 

MH Si »im ^i4lSli »{lal hI-^IHRi Jl*t<H «Mll SIh^ i«ll ^hI^ 

*<144 <14 <14, <14 <144 <144* 4 ^‘aft<l Ji'a? §li4- *1^11 cll (S^Hl^ 

MVa »lMlll (6l*l-(dt6'l % •»Hl>Hl-Vfl»{l nfri <511 R^^sr aHirt 

Sli (61%H SH^I ^iWh(^ ‘"'Kt'fl wililaHHt^ Hid ai4'm RhI \^M<9dl 

»l»ldl, M(6Rl«^dl 4*^11, 4<l« d »l5lffdHl »l<HRlll H5ft hSII 

•MtlvatW aHlMg SlH^ sH €lg. SHMlIl dwii dl iSP «'dl W H^ldl; tertl 
Si dl SlMHl IdaiHMi HSH (6<ll d II<IH^ «({dH.^i »ll^ ®«'<ll ^<IU ^%IHI 
MIW »ld <i?M, H<rHl d «ild ttHkft aiy. ^ HSI, 

mX H^dt diHW «Ml wnidl dnillMi (6dl <Hl^,...HHHl &«ll dl4Wl 

l&i^««^Ud HWHl 6lVl’«lPi Si »>{%\ 4ivi«t *l»H. Si Sl^jl HI %IH««HI I 



'tRaO'i ■Hl'i Si ai'fl H-ilH & Bl 

SlM 9/ d. Sldil an^l M«^—aniSll cts'l—SlHl 6lVl«fl Sli-Ml. 
Sis Hits cll M«U/l^ »iMRl MS?ll Mlil ^«ll. 

"(la? o*- M^l wtl^ wiM% 61%H SR«l 5ll'^^^ ^«ll^l 

“ ^ ! »HIM «ll «)fSll ! i^'an, ^eiwi (?€R ! l(tf\i»{l VS»l<H 

M^l MA-Ml ^ Sl^i eiH%»ll ! Hi Sl'a^ VHi 1 »i?l...»l^l «ll 

^Sll ! cfHRmi ^ Sl^i Sl‘a^ § ” 

Sis »H(»l^ctlKl «s»Al«(l anl^WM %ll«l Slt^ o/ttR »tl'^»ll ^ 
»l5l Slrft (^4:ictl "l-Ml. an^ W^>HlHH|l ^«tl €IM^AHR 

%ll^ Sl^ S^, cMl^ cll-(^eilf^»{lSll ^<Sii-aM>l "im <S%{1 Sli-MU »iW siewi 
<li 5ii§( Hm-^ *ivr »l^ (&si % Sll’^%l^»{l 9^H W^>»(1 -1"ltfllsC 
H&1»{1 ^^v(l O^ei, %l|(W’ MW S(%Q, M2?^l taaiR'^^W, 'i "llfilMlMt M«l- 
dai Mdi d^d it/ aH>l "tHl ®4dl. aHlM ^Slldl Pi^€d*(l "IMl^l 
Sidl'd (Si%(l MW & SlrQ >hIci:Q Mdi a*- SlM^fl MWalltfl—wilStal^Sta «l^«Q 
^•v».-vhI anR Sl^l MSidl^ll SlMI^ JlMtd S^l—a>i^ MMdl Si 9 / 

d'Mcl Slsa %iiMil ‘HSil HS^I/ Mfe d(^.' VMiIi,’ ‘Sliil M>1,’ ‘s'a 
di Sid€ti "iWi »idi«/ % Sill wtditt*' SMi<ft ani^ Si liiMdi^ ^ 

n»{l ! 7{ ^l^l MSsHi ^ dl^ SlMl 9/ RmRMI Sll^%^ »i;MdlW^ 

SldlMl Slifaicti «l |d^i Si4di eiidi aHi«ft^l...Sls€M OHI^^S d5l WltT 
Mdi, ^ ^IM^l^l l^lsdi s^di MlMli. aH?l Si sidl'd MIH d ^ Rmi- 
*dSii td^id R>H4di id^i dej As As MMi<?iMi ^hmi^ siSIwmI »ii^ 
&. «i 1 Si ttiMi §ld d cil Jldw'-^R'iMdi 9/; d<^ R>HSdi Jd^iMl ^ SlM- 
dlMl siw 5ll^l a/ ild d ? Sld«l aH>l ell ‘(SV *(6V«d "^^l dWdl Miadl. 
^ wimrimRi Sis <ii ®iA^ SiM^ siidi dm aRi. dm ^i tMii dMi^ 

^^Sdl CdRdi. aHl>H^ d »IMI<1 ^€ll(&«d 5ll'^%l^ diim^ »ll«lR*ll Sl^ 
M€««d Sis cdMfl ad^ dsKl^l Sd^i^l *d4 Mi&lV Mdl'd «<»/ dA. 

Hi^i Hl»dA»d Si *H^l<rirSdl dWd S’S «i(d ^MdllT ^1 wt>l 'dld\^S ^«*l- 

dldl MiaHU d ^'3 ^ill cl«il»d! Sidi d^lSM s* Sii^ (jdi. v{7{ d^jA"i dm lA<d! 
dlSls SMIS "tl8, Vs «i>Hdl Hii 5li>%i^ 9/h diAdi d^ii d«fdl ‘M* MW^l 
Sis ‘Hi^ili nirti "i^Ri SiMdi m d^ diSi Sim Si% R«w dis^'. 
aitM MHaiMl 9A, MWdl mfX^i iSAl «ldl, II dl^dl d^ ^(ddl ^S 
^ mil* dA mi 



<14 'lerMl rll>A rtl!A^ ^llH^ll <S{[m. 

■HQJ wl <11 Sl^l ^cll, 'i rllSiH torti 

9»ti^ Pl^h §IH ailM nils aHM^l M<3i—'5 5l^l «Ul^l \it^i 8n»ll 

tSiHl, Mi^—'Hl^Hl (^*11 nfe. 5l a^5 n> $ll^l «H<i ff/ 

<iiyKl §l«l ^ 5l si>l tlcti y^Slwi Mm R*lclil4 ^4i\ S. "ifell <wMl^ 
^ cMl^ SlM^l rll >i!:A[ ^ *t iCl •i«{l. 

MVg mm 9/ sifcT RHctMjJ ^Ictl 5^^^l "(4 <il (^CH Jiyi^l (S:ta MJI-MI. ^ 
<t/ Relief ii$(irii cimw^li ^in iifcf Mi-Ml. Iim 
Mm ^*11 4i M^ aK^S miM al^l «/ >H^l 2i-l»lR 

-m ?. sftHi. 3i (^ni ^ nfe Si {^mi- 

Ml^ll Mm SMI 6^1 ? ^l\m <il MW ci^ Miil^l Ri^l oV 
MlMrtl (Jictl. Sl^l MiiMl ?. ‘RtVV ‘filh,’ MlSlfl @liMl. Mm 

Sl-H Ml^l <iM ^Sictl. SlMm MSll^ MWl^l ?i4l 5“i«l S^Ml wmi^U 

ciM <ii oii^Mi <Hi^ -ii, s^MWi SiH Mm ynsn^l 

<1^. M«ll cil (mmi^l RA‘^4’ MMI. MM Well 6ctl tecli »i4l Smj'Ml Rmi 
•r^'MlH ciM (S<3 Mfe. ^ Rl^l MMim »l wi4 

iSirtl; ^ •'H^l cilym MiilM SlM an^ M^lrtl. 

mV 3 ^ifcPMm ci Mi^ii ril ^lii niitiKl Mid<Kl m^ §l5ti 

Kl^Ml wllSlrti "ll'Hrti a5iM«{l Ml^^l ^l^l. 

"msti Mim^! ^ Mill Si ? m^i ji-^mr <}i ^ Si'an: 

wldc-fl ^ MM M Mil ? ” 

an^l SlM 5§<ti i&Mcil (&mBi «Mi Si *{ls«r5ll (Ml ...MIM^...! m«mW 

«v ImPmmw Smi 4<ii. ? ^ici iifciMm mmwMi cl M^sii cii, “ m<| 

(?,5Hcti smwi S Mfe ? «^('^l ^4ctl Mm ^ft'Kl «ll 1 ” »lM s^cli ’S?l (HpttMlH 

cil »IKI «ll»Cl Miil^ m^im^ »l MMaiMl<(l fim. «Mcl ^^l'»(lHM $IMI«(1 SilclU 
(«^ctMWHMi »l MHctl (Sell. Mlcll«{l SRfsit t^PlMW ^liT Mm MMMi ff/^lMm 
cilltW M w* MS* <^W5l wl »1>1*{1 U Ml-Mctl ^cft. MViJ SWMl clUtlMKl 

MW »l wlHMl Sl^l M^iafl Mtf Sett, »lS MH’S^ H^^etts'M M^l §IH 

Sl«ll wtlMlct a>lM?l 6ll3»ll Sell. wtMlfl »l M^SMl Cim cil ‘^WWl Rl^- 

MWH^ ^AcMWWl MOtl ®/?l, Si Rail^ (mP^IMKH aHMRl MMMl aHln> )ll>%l^ 
€m« MHl cMRMl 9/ H Mi MM^ Si SHl^iHt SlSWl ^duT^l Slmi 

§l«il, wiMUi MRlkH M^ MlMeft ^Mctl Sell. aHlw^dl mHl cilltW»ft SImJI 

Hileft ^IH clM Sli Sl<l ■Ho/neft«(l ^Ml^ siV Msil »15«H 5l 



VlMi ^ ^ ‘1^1 MRctl 

ani-HHl S^. an^l <il w^iafl Ml«ll^ 
aiHaiMl'fl flHl Sldeft Rl^l ffn^ ^IH Via I ^Rdl MR<tl (5lP«MlSl 

1*1/ 3Wl—aHlfWMi. 'IC'll^ Bl Vi^cft >ii3i wti^ ?|l ynifeT 9/^1 ^3’ «✓ 
«ivr 31^. vtl>Hl 'laHl ^»{cti—^ ci H SlsflSlicfl ^i5i—SUMS SlS^lIi 
MR Mi, cHl^ cll §li^l^ H'Si lifl S€1 H SCHW^ 5li ‘HdW'll^ 

M'l M *IIH. ^ fl-Hl H =»ll Bl »l^l i 6»l^ (&«l^ (imW IiHI te<H ^ ItCl H 
M^l^l Miilill, i n cil MR Ml^l. aHln> aHlM^-il SlJt^l Mb 
i^ni. MiKl i^Hcti =»ll a>tMMH ^ 5<l »l ilVpft 

^i 5<l^l 5l 5ll€{l 515‘ (T/ iMl ? 

(m(^HA \^l M^l M411 H aHl*-m. IMMl cil "I »l^lcll «✓. 

MIMMmI % SMIM Miai an M^lcll. aH>l Vil| i «llil k\ M’U il^ 
2l % «ife ? »iMl^ Hi a»l »lS...ilHil «S.Hl. HMI H HHl Hl...^‘ 
5li aHR^? H aHlM?l Hi iHl eiR^ ? «W, flM, (SIM, Retail 

RmV-H, fct^^^ct, 6MIMIM. 

»l €4li @<f4il R^HA a»l 5/ 5ll^%l^Hl ^Hl. aHl>Hl Mat sflH a*l 

R(^ha 'ife. mVs3 ’mmi^ 51 ^Acii«\;i m(^'^im Hi i’SsTs «^|’ «✓ anmi;! 

«.Hl^ anH ^lila^Mi aiHl cHlX HiPvHiaMI 5li W-l’iR Hl/l% 
VHW 5i’a(| «Hi«A dlfcrHM(...teHlH€{l H MR «l(£l«ft a)(A^M«A 

mH«{ 1 5i Hifi^Mi Hiy«{lH %iici ^Rmi s‘a H €%i yHl naiMi 

€1>MM -i MMl^ k^MH «Ml^ MMlH—»lH-5l5 ^Vfl 5 ^ 

iRhI 6’A ll^MH MvT ajs^ (§j^. 

MfcT ! <HR MbH aHMl^l ani^l qSi ^u'et M'H aRl. 4idl<a 
MlAMl^l «fH^ a»iHRlMi d §4 H R^IHHi ^ijl ilidl'tl anMl^ S5»R dHlrft. 
H tecti M andRl MVllHdl MdMl Hi dMl 5ll'^%l^ dl'i 91H‘5^ anH 
(H^l^iR 'Mll’^ aiHl sHl. 





HWWlW M^Mfnsl RmiSUHlfcldl ^’Hl^i WHMi 5li 
wtl'H'M'^ -Htncli cl CHg «r^ 1 RrtCHl4l^l\drft >11^1 

M*iHi«(l cll ^IfeT n'^cl «l'tl*{l ISrlva Ml <ai«?lMi HMM ^ItfllM MHl 

MliS^ <aM9l»l 'fty MH ‘JiMl i?. Sis MR an^ VsiiSlS M^ImI cil an^lSMR M<AMl^l, 
MM la'M'll^l, »t^lS MclMl %iaR yiMMlMl iiiH M^Ml. Jiff/^lct 

M‘a« 1^ ^MlMMl M'M^ M'S! cImKI aH^l (|H^R(1 ^dl. 

MmI S^Ml^l 6^1 an^ cl »iSl2J> 

^M<w' fiflMl ciMi| <Mim^ vtlMSti; il aHUU ^ > tiMMl Rankl'd ^liM 
ilSA «l?l. 

ani «l>H^l Rmh MMS S^MlMi RmiMMiy-d sh^^R aniMdRl 

^>*-M §3 S. Mi(ld, (mMSCHI, ^cH, dlAMSCdl M^l^ RmmIMI «lMl ®H^id ^i^WrM 
an^l Jliafld M^alllMddl RmMMI dM^l Sli§l d^Rl. M'Jfl clM^I, clM-d (MH Si'll 
M^SdilRl'll ?i(MMi dl Ml^l Sf'Ml MMWHl «lH4ll M^l 

ani Rmm m«’s s^'iiMi 51^ d. -aijiiy iitsfr mi Sir-mh^mi %^nd «ll Rdws 
M^dl ^Al«l Sis Ml^ k^Ml «/mRi MIH sBl; cMldl «l^RMlMMi 
Mfd!^ Sis dl^ RA’Mi^^Mld & B MldSll !Hl^ Adi ^M. RdlHSMlW^ 

JlMMd WiM«ldi Hfd Rm^ aH^ Hfd^l M^^miMl aniMdl lAl'ft 

^IM an^l aniMl «t,A^ Mofd an^l Rm^*^ M^ §>l« MR anl ilMli^ «>l 
M^ld U»»'^tcllAR a>l^R aniMdRl My'ai MIH MIM& clMlMlI ^IIMI^M 

^M\»d Jlia(ldSl«a«ll ani >i«^'ll @M^ MRlia §. RjJld'd M^ ^M^I 
(dMlMS"l«l Mti'^H«{l XMfdMi HM’^a §•* M^ldi MldlM^'^, iSMlMl'^, 
anAl^Ml, MtJ'^M an^l «ll«l ill^{lAldl 5?Md^ Ml^ aniM^-MS MiSjAldl 

^^llR, M^'il <r/CH;i »l(dMk^ (dMMd S^dR, a>l^ M^%IR, dA^l, an^l i’^dl 
^^llRdl ^>»-MSRQl|M, an^ MM'a «(sHMI« 11 HJVMI'O 31MI <l| MIM SImC 

sifeT dM»r didf. Mjl'^M'ft ^^JfidKl <l^aHld«n a/ aHiRdl^SllMi clM«/ M*-M 

adiciAiMl M^ AdiMi ani^ d. ^M^'i^i-d tcMfd^i Rmh R«i<a an^l 

»l’(?d 0 an^ cl^l Mli Mi4 «SIH Am d. MVa ania/dl Rmm^I Ml^ cll 
As «✓ tRRs @M^ »tR MiSdRl d cl A ^ ^ISlMi Jl»/^ldMi ail«lc(l ^M\«rd 
^A«« A?i Rsmi ScH«i *ii«ll d an^i Usii AH Rt««n aHi<iH sm *l*l€ 
& HJll Pi«^H S^mRi Rl««ft UH\«*1 MlMdR wtfdAldl ei^^l «i anH ani 
«iRAi^ RR^di »hJI cIm^H u«^id»{l «t(dAidi nM^^wi Hi »iR A Hsti 
•nfkd m ft. 



^6'tl 9/ <l| HM C-ilSl 0«, «l|m, 

anl^-i, Ptn, »i (m 51^ ’"tm 

»li«l 'i ^H\»<''il<(l qiliHl'l'tl'tl 0« a>i^l ^^»{l *1=^ *i'4 

*lrti 'H^'ewmi wilH &. ^«wi “I atl!Hi«ft 5li *1l« 0S S<1 
& wii atWltai el'll 5Hiftl^ aHMfel^ %l'tl "l^ R’HW 

d. smi \«l H|rt&,Rl 'Itilf Mm >l‘MS,Rl Med MVd »ll M'^lMl 
»tiM«ii Mm'^i MMim hI^R^k R| M'R^iHi *1=11 mU^. “R| ’ifrtRm'i «i^” 
R^HI 8(1 ^I'fl'llH^l'Wl H^clSMl ’ifrt'li (mmI »HlM'll'Hi 

»iR<H §. ani Mm^l ®M^«(l rt'Hm ®h(^MIH aniiv'-il RMM'd Mail'HiMmi 
@M^l»(l §. @Tl^ RsMI a>t^ ^ 

!i>«l R»lin MUMl §. sl^m'Hl aniMcft \(d5il>li ^im'hI 61*1 >H9ll ^'{l 
StMl ^ll'^MlMi »tR § »l^ SM^aMi Ji'H ^Irti *i«fl, M^ SS^'MH 

^IH 6 an^ MM @MUl §IM §. M^a ®Tl^ R’sKl MfrtSlKl 6l«l 'fi^ C-ldScll 
§IM d a»l^ SMtfWi li'^M Mm" ^IM a»l^ MM^li Sll'Ml >ll«l’ <v;j 

anm^m ^ MM^>Mi Mm M^^Rsii ^IH §. @M^ aiR%l 

h to •mmi'll'-'d ^ sHMeHMi § an^ ci 

^mXRMi RmMMi RM etTHi«i h\ §. >li«t', 'HI'KI ^iMl »l 

W^l«i, l/Iff/H m 51\ ^^Rl «mM «^*R §. ril ani RM cIt^I iW mR^II (^'SMl 
JHl^ C-Usd 6^ «l WMM Jl8t (31^1 *IIH &. 

ani M^lMl ®VjI m'l R^MMI ■M'-ai aMKcft ^4iM?»l'{l clMW S«/wl. 

@Ml%Wl M^'-d ®MHl 'HM^iai e'lHl e^^l allttl H-HimMl iiaiRcl 

6ed miM. sf^m *”.^RiHl M^ ^Ml “'^Ml Ml^mi ^iHMi 

■Mtfd anR §; aflir lll'il »I^RkI ril>l«(l mI^SII «HHl'd^ 

M«*'ell, ^IMM ?^Ri Mm HIM a^R &. ^HM«M'd yRRsfll Mft 
a^HMlVlitll'^CjMl ^llli an^ 5l(*lJ^ Si M=iHiMi eiaWM MMIH MWi 

^»i€ ^MHm "*R ^^w*d hR Mm 

M«t^l 4'-»R a>ll®l H MmiM. 5 i(hmI Wl^f-HMl Mmi M«lcd 6rd; 
^l ’ «llM«ft M«t Mly'i § an^l Mil M’HKI M6 tII »lA®d M^-d MHI MVT6cd 
^ =d«t»d aimWMlMl MH ^Ma/ctl 6ctl. ani ^\ni^ 

m< 6«3 Mm 'SlR^lMlRn HlM«fl anMladH iJ'fJ/MMl d. MIRhI, 

5l^lR'il(MHl, iAk, aH^l MVM 5l(«HlMi Mm lA«llM«ll 5llS« M^«li 
\«/H t\i. »iR<‘HM’dm^i *hRsii »i» m^h 3iMi^ RM-^iVni Miv^i MMwtim^i*fl 
*n()lMiV» Rm 18 *l5l5ll. M^M RRMlMi^n 



SRHI^, 'H’wI'H, ®Tl^ fSs'ii ciMHl 'rJi'tl'Hi wtl^ d. aHl 

X«IM <i'tl Sin &. cl>Wl ^<19/ tf{l23 R^Otl ivtfrt 

irlflSll'ft aHl^€{l&. »ll fil Sltwi'HliHi ^41^ 

5ni^ d, an^ ^ f§| ^ ^<1414 § 

“{I**! ■4»»'cllani 

“ii^ll fi> BhKI ^WwI ffll'Hmi ani^ § 

an^ 6^1^ KS'il aHWni 'SUlKl 'l-H«t(ct*{l aniM iMlrtSlmi 

aH^l^'ft 9tlrt Mli d. 2i®/^lrt SlfSMlHU^ ^WHl HlHSft am 

maftci Jiw-^i »[7{ sidSiirfl wi(rt5ii 3i9/Rw>ii '((^n eRni ^ii^i ri^lf 

ff^'Ml'i Min W. %t. ^oo-('oom yMMMi amM I&dl a>t;i 
<t/ oy JiaiRici nj/" (&c{l ann <isih. 
f^'«-ii Mjiin Minmi c!.«3 nej ^iiisii^ii «vleii>ii w(i^ xn^ ?l 

S. Mit’3 Sd^Hl JlMl^ §n^ (is«{l 
il*tl fE’sni 5wi <^451 «' 

y’^Sl^l 'IMI^ d; (i£*{l amsi^ an^l 

5llJ»i Jl«ll RM Mim-H ciHdv- MiaflMctl €«l^ &. «fi sli^O-iW 

anlmiiiH '* Rk-m " "tJl 

“ RIWM ” ^=tl anmaOn M’«ll am^^i:^ ^l\>{i:^ ^IH d, 

an^ ani M'S!' "{Iwi anif^Rl vd n^l, anncil ^eii ^xwt 

^[•ii M'R^RI ^IH S. *i^l ti 

M'Mcl ^iH^l annrH niHnlM’5fHi amtft i^cfl. mVjj ?i®ir^w jiRmi- 

'tuHi ^«iK Mtfiji an^i ci'ft®*' Clci W»lit 

M‘[l^l ^ ?i»^^l«:l*il Wfrt^R'tl tRwl aH^unm d. 

Jidrf'JlWMi ^H'H’R^I an^i d. fcTi^ 

filial d ^ all^^Hl Jl‘«llrt Ml'n to M'R^I ^wni 

nii <t/ "^HiMi am«ii &. ^cih^ mi? 1 MliRnmi ?liAWi ^^rti ®m^ <>/ 

<^«iiMi wiR d cl I'l®! ani^Ri §wi«(l clMi iriV M^lMcii % RRwi 't«(l: 
aHMlaD*! {afiM«l^ MMli^ M-iRfill M'R^l <t/ &. HWaii-li >H'f4^^Ri 

«3l«iml am<i4 h<^* Miaftn n«^iH &. cini ^h, M mc^ ^(sfifi^ft, anJi 
eil^lRMin Si 5i<^ HfrtSli d. »i^ 'iiaiH.wiIli ^«ivi The Sun & the 
Serpent *1 H^d^Mi ii. Siifi4i5l ^H«ia^i d, "i^ nR«l{ctMl uiaQd 
VRiWHl ^WSl. «l«fl ^i«fiiii<l*{l HMII Mft «ll«n^*(t 



Mi<tl «l«(l MV3 ^ wlci'ft S cl Mm d \ 

Wil H!»l 'i M^Hilfid-i »HIM ^>3[(n S^di M^ 

Mi^linl %MMKI »IiRmI%(1511 "i «l--M«t(cta»ll Roll'd Mmi'd 

f^lySi; 2i<K^ici^{ §ch(ti^i Rmm 

»li'€^ »lA|i »4l «SIM % »tl ^l®»t5lHl 

WMMMl cl «n(ctS«lHl wtliMm'ft CmcH MW ^W»l. fi| ^‘•^‘[(ct'fl 

■«tW R«l«{l d \ anwi MiaftH ^tR^ill MlfMit Sl(5ll M'Hct 

A5l<l «icll H*ft, Kl^ 5llAi R| »{l«t »il'H«(l SHlHcM^l 

Ml>l &. 9»'-‘H M‘«l^ yiMl-M 'l^lcfl, »l^ 'HIAMMl' 

an^ RjHmMi SmSi ^MIVT MMl M^d «Hl^ R^m'i?^'^ MfcT cMl^ 

Mm R’^m^l aHMcll^ »imMl»i Ml Mli. »l R(mM Mi'll Rj^h''»{ 1 RsWMiR^ 

&. 3l RlMRi»lH**t aH'llM**lRSll'Hi«ft SHl'd ^m Rs *HiSil^«n 

anlM. aH'tlH «lRSllHi«a Rj Mm'mI aHl«-<i* ^ ^ R*»l^ 

aHM^Mlct S^cll Ml’^l M “HWHi <Ry»l. ^SMl ^'HM'Hi 

RmM^M RR'^ 4'd a'l'lRl'fl ani MMl ^SMl Isim -Asi (RmIMI 
a»lR d; MR’a HR Hl>l aniM X*M'{1 |imi %l'fll'lMl^ Ml^ RjlMl IM ^H^l WH&RMI 

aiMiHl, %iR^i R| R^m R'A^i miT ^Ri. 'iiH\«n Mm “hmih 

'^Rwli'ft \»»i ^cft »i^ ci^li ’mmIHI'I mmi «R, 

«’*^‘{l MIS'! an^ ^mi, an^ »il»iH?M 

ilttlcft RmIMI anR d. M*/ ^H\«l Mm Jl^/^lclMi 51MM RR^, MMS, 

an^l Jldwll ^<<1 9 mR» 11»1 aHll^fl ^I'fl '^WSl: an^ cl \wt^ %l>}[ctlM 
R-siMMi M^m^ ^ RliftciT^iMitfii »i.RRm?li »i«^iciMi R«it»ii 
a»lR d. cl Rm §^3 Mm MV3 anl R'^M^Mlcl 

tR «i<aM'(l ^fcfwi, »Rm ^■■<|Ra;iHi Rsmi sw «iR»ii'I'ft mRRmRhI 
S«HIW, MM«llW, 25 i 4 MW «tM d an^l aW «tR5ll RM cItHR 
IMict^ S<l^l ^IclHlHl flail'd M*^ & »l HMfl aHMcH«d d. SmMl cl<l^ 
»i[nHf*i^i MiM iAmi’H'TI %i>>[{ct Mm Rmimi “smi” niM^ti 

RmI«1 urn McM^Ml ^'"W an^ aniMMl'ft 31MI M«A *l«Cl. Rl 

%1>^R Mm Miai-aHlH iW'd, aHTilM® ^ SiRRM'I ^ Wlw an^ii »nRwl4 

siWi «t<l«tcll 'i cl 3 cItM Mail'd 51'11'd aH^^d JluR^ «d^ (S>1« %lS5M»t d« 

tUA 
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>1^11 


9 ^. 9 / ^4 aHiq olwcii 

4’ JiftS »ll^ 4l«4 ! 

^llV «l ^«Wl 

ai^lld !—3WVO > 

5l«t nefl %i‘cii^5tA>ii 

€i«i ci>ii^ f^i? ! 

il<AlrClR8Cl RI41 Si 

^IH *l itl<»Hl ^>4 !—aiiivo 

^^5li ^i^hI-qia^i «i^i 

ei^l't^ftani %14 o«l«4' I 
‘%W>1 I %l*iH 1^ ^4 ^«trHl 

^4^ ‘p4^ 1 !’ «IS ai54®/o 3 

PiV flKlcl 4R ! 

3l •! >ll*{l^l 

4' %l^eii iR 1—3«Vo V 

liV Wl’<i^ ^5il 
H^ll n Ml^l 

4-4 !~31Wo "H 

>44^ 34^ rxmih 

4^ »l«»l%Hl •18ft 4 R I 

j|’ <1^11*1^1 5l 4 

RmRu <lcl H8ft iR I—awvo ^ 



^0 


M«W Ol-ft 

4 

411^ 







9iH^l 




ail^i 

aiw 

!-31’i'Vo 'S 





4lSl 

4l9l4ltfl 

41^, 


cll^l 4®<t^ !—3RVO c 

<H*{1^ ^l' 

hIh 1 

iisn, ^ ‘H'ft ;|a? 

R3i^i<ai^i, w^>i !—3WVO fr 

a«ri ^ 

rlV^ Cl'HlJft Mil'll ! 

>IW«1 «ltr ^lU 

V3l S^ll, ai^ll irl'tl I—3W<Vo \<» 

Q.’Oi 94*5511^ 

9lWi «>l1 ^’4^41=4 1 

41^1 ti hi m 

&( ^l vttitW !—aR^X'o 





*1^1 cl 

t. 4 a<l^ XiRHl d. aRs Hvail & V 

" qT«-qftRt?n «i^ ?!iPr St J?sftf^: i 

3IT 5ftf^ i?l%n 5t!RP?i iO^ *igwn H 

'll<«|l'li atl^ M^l d. cl^ ^ RSvK ^HlSli^l d, <l »n<^ clMini H^l 
>i<^Ri ^^5ti &, <i «tw *lcti 'l«ft. ail^- eli^^ H >ll«^^ll »ll«l 
MiaCl^l »tl aii^ 'lH^-tl H^l, 

»l«li rtw Wtl^ d. ^ivT alctn sifcT wa»l *iw &, ci 

«lil*t el'll ann'eiitfil 5^'ll'ft Waa>l»l aHkail M'l^l Sl^i^l 

&. 'H'l aHmm*lH fa'll ^^Kw-Mi ^leii anfJi^l 5l^ d. ^Hl Si^i^Sli wiRi 
rti ^§iHl ^l^ d, »lA4l fl elia ^Hpl t{M«i h% 6. aHl 

VetPi ^ >1^1 eii(5p. tMi«ft 'llii 'llfJlMt^Wi <tAJ aH*l4W, aRdU 

cMl VdR @cM-*i niH d; cl 'IR'll *1113(1. 'llJi islcfl»tl 

•iPmi aHl<l anniwi ^iS'H'^'lPl KlsSl d; el @M3 ‘ll^*li “ '>l«^ 'itl 

Jiijii'Hi 3§€ti cl Misci iidi d«(l”, Sl-H a^'iiHi wn®^ d, cl wwifia 
cl »iwi«ft «»'«^l^. •mHIh'I «ll6l^l SHI wt^l <{lal.^l 5l>l a4i^Hdl 

^Idl d. wuCf «*161^1 aRdU H^WdRl H3H ^PQSll Haiaidldl *»ll 

^Icl XiRHl 'tl<3{l ®cH«i Sdl MlA ctlii ^-“Wi a'i, dl^, €'d ci^^ 

%«ll^lMi aH*ldlH &, 5ld«l R'tf^d aHlfclltfll cl^l fcM^i «IIM »ll *111^ cl 

^VilQ. anR ^H5ft «ai?l > >t^l4 'I^H*c{l4 Wld dl(5l, 

telcft an^l HM^I^ =^*IW 

W*!* «mR«^ ■Hln 'll«3(l <V 5tR^ &. andl .ftalKl aHlM*^ 

MaiRd tfsH «lW* HA^:— 

^lil M»i ^ifl; 

»la Hal lilll Hlllj HlCtl€(Hi^ HliRfl bl^* 

"H'H'a H?1'«iPR «' ®l4 HHn «‘»^Hi ^+aH, M+aH, d.+a»t 51H 
to »4€l <SJ8l *1^1 ^ Hc*lS *14 ’*H>h’a &. cl^l »lin HA clH d«ft. 

H(i 9/ SHI Jicala «i4^ ^mi^^ b%%Wi d. tfai HW ^ 

'tlf %> t* i* k* 4.» A» ^ ^ Hw Sis ii$ivipi«u«»ti§ \ 

5l \«VdCi«ll<l\l d I »l«S HW i(x\ SlH ^ 'Ill'll f»aiR«^^l M^WdR HI 



«il cl 5ls rt kniH. M^-SJ Cl<(l Rll(rt 9/ »i«a. ani 

anfi &, »i^l Ml^l »lit §. 

9. «(1'=1$41<HWIm’ 25 'Jtcl^at’H Mi&l<JlcllMi ^8cH 

fs^tl HW^l d, ^ 0/ ^cl^SiM t«lR. d ^ Mi^l »l«&l'^icll- 

Ml'll yw*\ aHlSl« ctT®l^l »l d. 9/ MIH Sli aHl4l« cIt' 1 •»' 
^Ict wt^l clMi<ft ^cl-’l ^ci ill^^ n^l Slct cll cl amSKl clT«l^l «/ 
Mid. M (%*l(ci d«ft ®/. ^(§«{l kPli ©cmRiMI »HlliWl ctT-H ®cHM 
«iHi M«fl ciMi«ft di^, '^9/, cl«)rHi«ft «v'<a »C{ a/witfl ^*^<1 *1 dxHi 

ilSd ^Itli. Wl at« dT^l Mid «l»i(, clSlirfl (iHl«fl »i,« »HiKl dr^Ml ««•« 

dlM^ll "aii *i^[. aniim »l “{l**f atl^ dx^l^ clM 9/ 

I’C' H5''d Wp=ld 9/ ^idl«(l cl cl dT^ldl u^l cl cl dTdMi 

wtm aHlJflwi dlliMi mi "l^l cl^/Mi «»>€ »t^l |M, 

9/mi «»•« an^l an^ 'i^'Cldi mi ^h«' mH 

5l Mial ^^Sll d. ««>-i aHdiWHl \^h §, cl^ll aH^9i«l ^ll^ 

cil 9/ *llH d, clM 9/ WIm* <?lcll»{l H«g mi^ M6€ &. SHl Mli 9/ ^6l*-cft^l Mial 
MAl<»icll>li «»►€ dlM^ll ^Sill &, clM S§ &. SHl »i,®l'‘d(d cl “ ” 51 m 

*^di 'hK «»t«^dl»{l an^yi d. »ll '‘dR (idl ^l^-tdl »l Miwd: 

’I. »l^R^a4 an^l 5m4 M«/'dl, %l?iWi ?lwi5ll 5l 

VdPt d. 5i«a Sldd ill<i(l5lHl it*iMi<ft KIsmBi ’»d(d Sj ciSi^ 
d. (d5ix ««>^«(l di6ilMi<ft @4miMi veipi Si^n % ^>-Hi Sid^ jiiq{IHI 
JUjRl il« M<^ @\*lw d, cl^fl (kHl<ft ®tMM Mcll ''‘dR MMaJdRl d. »i4 <lcl 

Ruh «i^ 5 i an^M^l 5 ,^Md<q, mR’rR td«i *C^\ 5 i d^l^Ri '«dR hmR 

9/i d^5llMl«ft anidcll lldl tedi ^R^sjlr d.) 

•HlSt «‘4l MR ^ 514 anR MUqH ^IdHl 5:'*Hdl «Q^ 

anRatsi5l ^14R Mlil ^ d, cl ^RIs34 % aH^R§34 ? an^ MjK dHftIdi 
MIMM MA?l i »l»{l cl RM ya^ji M ^idi tedi ajiddl WMldMl MSiMiR- 
^ 3Ui» <l -i *l*lR ^ 51^1^1 4^ d, cl^l 

|^V{Mi«ft *5lR’4rt 440n anR d. aniM aidd Ht^Jl^lRl a»l ^R^4 

d, Slcll 9? {^MHl aHRdlMi aHRi^l d, cl R^W &, clM ^MMl^ 

»ll ^R|^4 Vi^l 81 ^i t, ^mild4 an^l iRhIMU adR^R) 
«rt«i ’-iR ^ 4dl»llR4 d. MIH ^Mi ^Itt d4 ~tW H 
»yil. ^ Vy M% «i4 ma MR ^ |(d«u^ il>HtH. M ^ I 



wmlcHi yatji Jicii <^(^31 hit »iwi 

h\ &. H*t aHpftJl Sl^ &. wi(m 

Pisd%«i &. •ti(5ii4^tm(«ft ®i^^i tfic(l>ii it^^i ^ ««^ 

ScMVl i*4 ic^^l >lUiH 

aH^S d. iHil ^ @aaiR'll«{l VP^l i\ d, fid«tl \?Bl 

M«^ m fll niH oy v«tR ©fM-H «IIM, 5/ d, •iR % %'lWlRs. 

3««^ MlHMi ^ 13 , 6^3 Si ^miRi ^ cl fk^iwi n* VctPi *IIH 

cl ^WlRjt §. ani M^-M^'l *451^^1 ’‘'iR cl ^^miRk &. |(ct- 
%ll^^l lib Sl4\Pik d. SI^mRs Sliil kH'lKx'-H (k'll Pi^Ml. ^Hl '‘hR 
PlMl cll »l«(l 9 / §1^1, iMl ^ clH cll clHi<ft tcM'-'t «lcll ni^l Pl‘Ml 
4^cli Rnl^cl SHU* «✓ -I aH>(t <ll. >ll’l clMl H'Hcl klfeT '^R- 

R*tl'{l "tWHidl S, 5ld$ll Mil 9 / 5l iK-MPik dfe ^(clMl’^H &. »ll 
iRwi'wi vmRhi »l «i€ d: 1. dif^^Ri ’^hR n^^lcMk v^i veiR. 

MlR^dl ^mRmI “I 5i« S: \. ^IM MMRl MC'M dSl^^l, a»ljl «l, R, M, 

M, M, b, R, 5l%l ^l>l ©cM-d kWl^l ^«lR. ani ‘Kl«M mR^M V«iR 

kidlMi a>lR ei<^lc^k VciR ^ Mldd Mll^dl h'i, dl^ «t3lt 

^MRimI aHMill/ tcM-M Mcll ^«lR d. ^^llMd, slaMl, i^dl dSl^ Md'^H 5lll«[ldl «'>^l»{l 
diM S\ d, cldCdl Hilcll clMdl '‘dR^l *11 dM^Ml WmR« «l« «1. (wl 1 ^Sll^ 
IdHdon 'H'jwidl ^ «f4dMld d«ft Slcft, cl«ft M^laaiR ^Iwli d«tl S<1 «4d(.) 

Ji'MMilfl «{l59l«ll d4 «v' Sdldl M^lMl ^SllvT «IH &, Si (%W,l-d d, 
tedi i^^l ^^d^icMk aniM^ «idl d«(l. «/ cWl •HlM'^l 

»ld»{l R*lR »<l d. sR^H %l^dS^Rl ^iiSU anwdl 1 

’‘MRJI Rl}ld«l=«H»{l ^i»l»n «51H d, Si MW ■^l^lRli MlHlSll dfe 
%ll*(l »l^ H.n'dl Hiia ^ did Ri<& MW aijA d. 

Y. Sliil di^ d>l^ %*iRiMi«ft Silili '‘dRR^m. MlcisiSliMi Sidi 
aH^k H.SI (kdl an^^l aniHiq ’if^^ BhI MMM S^l d4 ScM*^ M^l 

All, SKI Rr^ftil 9/\\ HIM. afldlMl, an^^lMl MkU H^MlcMl d, 

M«»8 anR d. «Ra(^RSl MMI w' M^ImI MMH M^5lt liw ^IH cll 

cl anSKw- d. anRRl mRm «» (»aH+@+M,) clMi MMM WWR 
d. «*dl ®«ll^»^ Mil h i, Sll« an;i dlRliRl SM^IM Mm MlHfd«ll»ll«ft 
»’4Hi aHWcti HhW'^i fcM'H d. anillcaai««% «c(l ^la^ 

Hi d. cHi«(l % @«IRHI Mil \^l Slw RiilH dR <Hl <l<l Mm^l 
Hi SlM «64MI 1 •ilRlt»HHMi<(l HkIH d. mi 



k\ &} cll? ScMrri &. ^Vi'%«ll.lHi wilo*ll 

‘H«:A MlHCli «ll^ i‘ilR %«lW>ll«ft R<lf|lCl «n^' 

kk &. m nis wl «i^*^ wii?Hi «i3i^ 

(hIhtI &. ( Rhi ijlH'4 S^'hRi «l<fl •i«ft, wl 

«*iw»t wtmi »lt9lSl<t 5.) Vii S^IKW SH^l PtPlTl SR^l 

>iuft »li *1 iwi aflsi * 3 «l Sc'HVl hk &, ?l>ii 

^ Ri«l^l &. S <1 «ll^ Wll«tl « 3 «i * 36 [ 

»1«1>41H &, Sl^il ^61 ei^l ®cn«l «IIH &. MW %«ll*i »l <»fl* 3 ‘ 
SR^ &. >iw %«iw>ii«tl §sis*ii^ -{Isstncii »lit <v %8iWHi«Cl 

§> ■^> % if ^f ^ ^**1 ^3^1 *53^‘ •* ^ 

«l%^'il &, Wl^l cl <1%^ ^ XticH &. Ml ?flo3' il^^. 

XUc«i »l 5l^Hl tltt « 1 <^* 

(^rn «ll«l &. ®cH«^ «ll«l ^ ^ WH^UrCl^ 

M^ i’iMl'ft •Itffl'll %l’^iai-fiisl%l Wl qol^Jli Ji*i^ ^ 

Wll «»lcl«ll ll«l«^«(l %«ll*lQl^ Wlin^ •{ISltil 
Oik 5ltfi«ll 4i(i^ 15^:— 

51^ »lisilcti 3» Wl^l v.5iR MWU^ M«^a»SR»{l 

QtHlri W &. 

fi?l RatR S^^Wi aHl=’^l d. ■H!i<‘H'il «^lwl «HHi 
■H»n » atk sm S; <l HSllMR, 'hI^'H.^, wWlAcl aHpH Mk 

i\k atk^t ^‘»l Mk aHR<‘il’(l ^’Ictl «a€i «3€i k«i d. Ml «> aiii^l 
M^kMl 5l rtiM^ aik $, cIhI aSkRrft MlHl &. 

M *{lal anpriaik, Vi\l @cM«^ «IHI §. cl Mtel k’4-^^l<Hiai ^aal 

•HHKScl fi^^feaik d, ^>i{«ft iHoi', at<Hn', Mk i, 4 , fcM«^ mi id. M •Hik 
ail^Hiiatk, ciMi<fl a, ctH^ Mk i}, k «IHI d. cl rHal WlRiiH aii^ilft 

*H» %f \f djan^l d^l J|l«UHRaikHi«a 3 , ij, 5 , § 3id«l 

*i%l ®cM-'t hhi id. 

»tl iiWOl^Hl «t^lcM{ti @H»liafl •i«a, clH t»cli 
«<l^'tl Mak •llSUHi«{l »lJik anjik 9rM«l «IHI 9, ciA«a ^SOkcl U^cD 
»i4l »iiH<i M>jjm^9^. 

HlMlrH •tmitt^'lSll Ml® ^klk «<H«i H^lAW 9 •/« 



Wl, fcj, (% 

e«iVH—n. % % h % «<> ?<>'® <, 6, 

A'*> H, <, ■*i^» i, <H, <SJ,, M., 

I, =H.,'® «l. 

SHI («IS-<^^1 ai^cli &ai($ft«) ei^l Vlcl‘91 &. 

M. MinfHS ^I'l^l S:- SM, W, sft, |l. aHWi*il 

&<JSll «^ri( :t'tRlt>lif §^aiR<^ llfef ^iiHl imi *154 §IH 

»l>l C-llSl S, cil "iR iHaft-i 9/ itfcf M^fn 

MctWisi 9?^ »l (<i'=lH?t'll ^ % “ wtl il^lioi a/ «lll^l 

S cl ^ Hid an^ cl n^-jll f%, 'sHHlff/ § ” 

«l>>-H'Hi cll «l*H5i-q?[raFcPlT^ ?^^-H€‘-ll aHlR-an-ctMl ^§«tl « 

” cl 'HIH «’H‘w''fHi >l5l(HI ^4 oy ai^ §. a>tcMl^ a»llM'^ 

5»5-|lHl 5+§, €i+^+§ SlHl «V @aati^ ^ij/^lclMi (tt^. 'Hl’l y>^ct ctcW>l 
«i«i«i'ii ^I'i 9/ l^i<Him»lw( *te-^ ^'(iJtR'Hi'Hi anic^m &. cl«»/ 
(:) Ryai MOi Mi'H y>5prt 9/ iijjjct &. H^-g cl4 

^'Ict’H 9/ ancHR ^<=0 Sld?l 5l5 H.il’‘‘=l-Hlc>iir cl^l 

»i cil ci^'^ltfll aH?^<\ oy- «i>HW. 

\. ang^'HR Wl^ aKg^llRiS 5l ct^H (^71 @aaiR^l $. §5 Sl«l«(l 

ci {5irH 9/ ^'(litRi^isii JiiidMi angniRis <|aaii^«^ ^4, ^i wtH<n’«Mi «iiM» 
'H*^; cl wicHl^ aif/^lcft-fi-fl-'H^lA *131^ ilicUH <HlHia>lWi »tR ^MiMS €«l>ti 
aify^lcft RSvl^Wi "tg-llfejiKl Mia(lHcll4l ^iMg ilHM MH Vl. 

5ii. 9/ «rl\ ^ ciSli wii angniCHs^ ang^'iR^ii ^mei 

SaatRail^l d. 't^gR«l{cl»l ang^-HR »l cll w. Mfejfl ^R4 'llC^l- 

W141h @aau^«^ &. Jl S, Mft 9 / cl^ S^HWi ani^ S. 

»ig*ttRl% faati^,^ »tl{^itlMi<ft ©aati^irti Ji<l «ilH ani <1^ 

'ii(^iiMi«a 5id«i ^igriil^i '>nni <t/ <\h' 

cil CIm' cl«ft <§leii angWR ani^ cll ^ 

®lJi &. €Im' %«151 M5A »U'=lcli H€iR ^^41 MlHlwll ^ 9 / cWlR angvlR 

wHl *H<&R nm Hi d. ^>4 »i4 

ajJ/^WHl aH?iS WaiHC aHl @«lR'^*ti ^Sl ^^^l 8»aiRH| HIH 

Wi44l(5i* iWtl*ilHMrt^-iW«l<tn »4tl w ^*»ll»ll>ll twit^cl mn d, ^ 



«H14 %«IW wil’wil i'i, 

»ll8 ’»t^ cll§. wl wili •ftSlHl 

<liil «IIH &;— 

< i*S - an, ^ an^l 

dig - U, «l«t3l% % wi^l 4li 
^l-(58), dVl*, ^ wiJl Mj 
S’d-(|^), cwai*, a wi^l «} 
wll8 - @, HVfj - yij 

•llHiljl - ’‘HdVIR, »l^ VlMl 5«ai 'I^Ihi ^ 

^ \Hlfi ©M^ild (4-, JH, -I, ^)} 

@R5i-«'^w «i^*>ti »iw^i ^>i V (a^ii*4ri 

«‘ddlg - V} “ 4> 4> 6‘cl5li8 - ei. 

5l«l>l \i. Si iilcftH &, SldSl ^l«ri(«4 

@H*lR dift. 

\9. (^Mh <HWWl, ciMi MW S^l MJlSi) MlIKl clWM Sl^l 
««»^mi Ml MiM^ sR^ 'i«n Ml @«iR«^ Mwwi § 9 /, 

Sidil cl^l M<!5t Ml>-^ d. ^ W R«l(d h'in ^«{l d. dldilfi'tl \al«l>li JllMl«^ 

MWmi o^-aA V0[ V, M^l «, "H, ^ %*l5l % M^lM^Sll d. 

Ml faaiR^l ^«ld*-’l d. Mn'ctld'-H Rt«ll »ij=l'»^cl^ 4-4 ^ 

«‘»l ^<£t 9/ »l«{l. 

JtkftH 5i^ <{ «36i d, H mrs \u 

d. <^^1 Ri <Hi*ii ai-»-v-aJ •jsdWWi m^ Si 

«l-H-<i di 5l gasiRi^ ^ M^ <l »W 

5l*lH»iS^ Ml»ll<l »t*(l, Slsrii 5l«>li SMl 6ft?l Si* 9/ 

»i,dv«iPiJli a4»ici d. 

c *«i»i'd **i*ii«ft *iiH d, el'll *wi («^wi ’i.dHi^ft *iw* «iw 

d, ^ Hli Hl(^PiSl H»l^ fW^lH.«(lH hkM. d. n^R*lQSl **4 »>C{ (^IH5I^ 
IS •l«ft eNflW' inn's'll 8«ttS«gHi Ri'||’0l «lW {Si^l «r*S4 

gill *iws Hh ^wi«ft M^iJi v» Miktsnmi W ^ 

«wll» Iw ^ 




«4%t 

a ilH* iT} cll§ %*ll*l. 

<§ ilH* ®ij ^14 wli8 %*ii«i. 

'® 2l^RHl*t8(l a 5ll wl} ^ 

@ Jli »lij ’fc'iw* 

" a »l} ^ %Hl«i. 

»tl; ^4 S'S-wlia %«ll*l. 

R^(^RviW«ft Wl 5ll Wll; 

'' »l JttTj ^ 

Rt(nRvii*i«a 3li ill anij ^ S«^i-Wll8 ^w. 

VHcH:— ll«lc*Wl Htai &!—%\l», 

q^*»ii«i5li wiiR ^%q saiii? @a«tRqmi 

^la* q^*Hi -^i^i- 

•loft (oiil^lsfl «/ ^ll5l 5. qqii^^iwl qaifR^l 

H'%^ &. <Hlil«tl %q^l^ll hR^i ^l%l«t<»(l @l«l^4l &, 

Wldl «l «HHl R^rl S^qiq &. % ?a^, »l^l -ll SasiRt^Ml 

it. (qSi*<Hci(qHWMi H.«i t^^aiRqwi tini d, <l «✓ ftni d. 
(q^q wldJli ^ 'H’»iiq^i. ^ «i‘‘Hiqcti an <*/ qw, 

aqi qR. 5H^l R<H’»w(qHw«ft qiH §. ciri hHI 9f &. 

|l ^ Clq' V(liR\ «r*- Heft* ^ €\h' MW 

Ji^ Ml^lwi -wiCtHi MqMl-KtllHl-q’^A-^Sim'l'll'H^qaWMi, 

anil mRmI (6;<aHi-q'^AHi «/ 

t*. ^^(qHWMi fc)-® »li<Hcti 4’iMi«(l mwmI 

aH4R K^k 9/ d. ani ilMt^ JIMH *’i-H @aMR»^ UHl «US W-S ®aaiRlH d. 

aqR 3j4H«ft 5li€wi »l aqiH^ hR Sl-Sli ^iR d. 

%Qi(MHWMi «i5li mHI ^i^HitiMi Rhi d, 

^Mi H?i" ^ qtw 4‘4Mi«ft «Ia51i o/ cl fMMrt Mi 

d, aH.4^, aq+SlR »»R 3«4M«ft »liqm aniM^ «5la»l 

a»l^^ qaal aHl ^\ik *14 §»»« d. wwT?KH 

«. H^’«W "hR 4i d. wisil? quqmi am fsau^i® 

aqR «*UM» ^41^ MSl«? dRW ll»^mi aqi^ aniM^ fH*ltH 



<c 

•ti §a«lR^ swi ^ %*tl^ll^l •if^ «/ %M4l* &} >ilt 

^5li^ &. ^ ^ ■***^^^ X* kf 

«i^, »ll Sliai^sQ^i q^l^li Ji«ic*i &. 

»ll il«lMSft %ll^l ®CM« «IIH 5, •H^r^ cl^Ul 

{5l-^ Kt« oil«l il*tc*i wi«ta‘oft ^41 &. 

VL>\n vCH^il StlTi StH^tlTl »l^l »l«ll 

iWc*i 5. Sli^ll wl!f ViR Staled gaJHRWl ®€lTl, @aaiRWl 

an^l Hl«t«fl %eiRrt «4^il. ^6Hi ^ll §ltl 

^<tl, nq >ll»tfl«d 5l §14 ^yft %i>ti^ <1^ %(lvQ qioflMi S5ft 
<v %ei^l &. ( Pitch Accent ^l MitR wl ®MWl ?l^). 
^€!tltflHi SSlTl, wi^SlTl SH^l 4<ll, ^ «li^«tl 4 

^lV4*t •t«Il; ^l«l*ll ©H!?, <451, 

6d«iS(l »l^l^ &. 

sHiHiad 9iiHmi 45ini <5341 x&R^li ohw 5:— 

❖•il ®H^ '®«IR &, RAR: iiH^l, «tw. 

^>*11 '^eiR *i«Cl, %«i^; 3 fHa, Uw. 

S»liR Ri^A Vl^9lR«ll«ll HRMf «Htl. 

(te^. 5i ©H^ict aijv’^itt'ii 9ii»mi =-i?/^icft ««>^i»ii 
&. <i '«iici a»ir-a^l Mi StM'l MWl 3l5ll»»tM d. »ll»H‘cl^ HHcM »im 
RAR fit?! d, viH ip ani "I'd =H'?il &, ci »! 

>i^i«ft % aniMQii d, H-ii swi aniMi 

d. »ii »i-»Hi ^ *HW 'Sicti »l«(l %'4i 

W11H<1 ^13H MW Mill. 

<13. «*>^Wl fa^Ri^Mi RAR n> RmI <>l« Mi d, <l 
( 1 ) MIHMM «HSK Mil'll RmiC 9i\R §IH d «/, MtA H 

IlM % Cisf; HR, AM, (r) H 5 M 1 RAR @M^ RilR §IH d W 

4a^. ( 3 ) aH3R ^Ml*Wl ‘HHI <tf »ltM tM^l H\R ^IH 

dtv. (el cHi^tQ i <i<RXA ««%Wl »leM ARA W-® M«q <l«f Saail^W 

&.) aHMMW-^4 RAR §M\ <HIR d elMl SH^^W 
d. ittf, «i«i; Ml®, wiMi®; «vl®, 3MiS, wtT, stT, Ali) <5l® 

\V. mmRA IK^tHi VlWRMlMl RAR H^mRi RAR 

MM. ^Ml ®MM «tR <4 »i%l *>H (4ill*rt «HV-<tHi A R^l 



[ *Hl wRci cl Stress Accent &. ] 

wil «tlcl *IIS, ^l«t, wiilw, 

wi^l Si s»lii 34«lc*t«(l 0341 83«l o«4V*l 

©CM^I «ll*l &. wni JlHc^ C«ll %«lWQlS «*ll 

%>iW c«il ilHcHQlfi 4<l} »t^l ^«IW an^l ^l«tc^ «HW 451 
cHl ^ «ll4 ^l«r »(l«l %*tW*U SlKSll^l 451. -ftp'll ^lil 

3l ^Ai<l <1^ ^>lP{l5!l:— 


%lllH 

^HcH 

Rni’i, »i«li*i 

*il4, illH 


^4l)ll^ 

»i$-mii^ 

H4lill^ ) 
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«i 


aHdWl^, wi^l Si Hh' & 3l^^ 

<! 3 <l 3 t«lcH •t«fl, MIH %«IW « 53 «i %^W. ) 


vi\i «HViiv &. ani Sis cIt<i %h«i5i % M«icn 

R»ti n^lcMfci Hift V. 

iu 

< 1^1 V %4rt ®HV*i •>*« Mttfl wiWcll *i cl^l 

9m\% ^IH cll cl 0, HtA «*»t ctcH'H iw ^clt%lilcl^ 

H^CV^tHUtni SlSftl l^s «| 4 ^ ^«t ^'l^l«(l «Hl«l%«( 4 ctl Hill; tHI^HR 

H(| (^RhI li'^l*(l 


































iRttl d { Poetry Poem. *ii>ti«ft ^ifecH- 

vd ^ivT »iit iRni mu sRc^MtiMR % seii ct<l^ 
SlrQ 4^<{\ ^ail Poetry *llH &, »d IhT 

si®Mj[(<t^ 'irB Poem *iiM &: Shelley’s poetry, 

Post-war poetry, (Rainbow) il«i »l 

poem. aHl«n Poetry ®*i5i25Mi «ij| a/ Poem ^ UlH 

»tlH^ tHl "I «l ^lo^l eiM^iH § Vitft, aH5l»5*1l 

^«ll ^ «4wi § ci^l *HIM^ fHi M«ll^l «l«ft. 

^*1. Poetry 'll HMi'tw’^ ?i<v^i<{l <i«>^ ci<l1 ‘si^H’^l "i^ Poem 

'll MHIh ‘sRcll’ »l 'llM^'ll*i ^ai-Hcll (Sell. ‘iRcti’ 

««»-6^ sRtnifSll aH«Wl ^Ib sR'ft mn itR<"-lilt(n >ll'i 'IIH^'H 
‘sRrtl wt^ ^ifetH* ^ iRrtl HWl R•^^Mi wtl ‘iRni’ ««-€^l 
@M*ll9l i^Sll d. wls«ll ^Hi^'Hll/'ov' 'tl^, 'l^fWi4^W* a»l^ fMR Mil'll »llw disci'll 
wi^i Il'K^lSl il«iai=Hl M«5l 5l w ‘&Rrtl’ «l«-«^ll 3l^l>l iift &. 
aH'^Jll aHWl aH^TMl ‘sRrtl’ 'llMR'tl »rti, 5ll. fcl^l^ ‘»ilM^(l iRcll 

^^R’'{1 «{lsj> sHiiil^'ii R^«'i>u »l 'iR (■^a \1 <Wl W \K)t \l, 
flH'll 'I'll HiWl'l ‘i$<ll(^5l’'{l Jl^mmi »l ‘sRrtlSll* 
Sl^l ««>^Jl^R g^i il^^Wl »ihii JmI & »l *H<tR d % ‘sRrtl’ ^1 
Poem 'll aH«r>li niM^'lRi 5l Ril^ll >HW (S^Scl 'fJi?tl €iPWl 'l«fl. »ld«l 9/ 
5l’ »iim^ rMi *ii«i’ ‘aRcii’ 5i 5i «*»?i»ft Siia^i 

“I'l^l tlvT ailT ai'^lH nfe. 

• •i^Rl4?l^ Hi a^l^; " »lll ^5PH aHl 5l Wl ^l. i<l*WlWl l|1 
»l»ii aH*i’Hi *11M> ^ Slall Poetry iRrtWl, fcRt<lHtRl, *1^1 Sl^^ 

Poem, 5l& aRc'iW'ii. wii o«in^*iiHi ww’stfH'il RH<l<tm aR l>. 

H>i «li ^Rcn Sia^ Poetry, iRrtMafrt, »t^l Rfh«, aRtatR 

(Poem)..H'^ttiHi ^rs?i Poem ai antTni HhR<i &, 5l »w* 

<«Ri«li a»ft. iio«wii%i'ii H'SliHi iRsq fe«i HiHaR hh'SI, ^Ih 
W 5*r-8ll|sai 5lH HHtll Rll, Poetry 5l wia*Hi a'WRSi ^^“51 R«l; HVfl ^iHja 
«*H, HaiM«*i ^fHiR H^liSiiHi wsa^t »ta^ Pyem Foeby 

•iR. «R?iRt wia* Poetry 0 ^ ^ laa i d lgi nfi f i ft lilj p tw ^ liR(ta 

^H«ua &. «l %*l5l «R ««< HI •r H% ** tt<lW4Ht' : 

a’a ^flSl) 





5l<(l ilHH Ml'i (n(5icl 5^ dl'^l'fl <^y»l 3l<l Hl^ 

d. Poetry -il ‘iRdl’ i/H hh^ih S tiM 5i Bl 9 /, 

M«^ Sl»M«l=^Sl^l an^ »>ll4l’ai(^^l'{l 

Sl«llVll€»l, Wo ^^l 5 ll<a SloHai^tl S^cU ^ail SMiilJl, »llo/ 

*lcil anioSll tiM, MW -ISSn 5^^ ^W5l ^ 5^1 

‘ilMl’^ll Poetry Hi anUMi «IIH ?ilM<^, ^ ^(h h<\^ Mm »lHl 

SM^IH *IIM d Si <lcl 5i;i «ii|HMHMi MlM^l «SIM S cl^ ‘sRhi’^I 
|?dit SIoM^RhI M'iMaiHMi SJlfi MM^lH H^. ‘sRhi’^Ii shm' ^ il>iR 

»hm Sjia^ (hh'Rh sySi <ii nefl (i^^^lSi ^ihwi 

‘aMlf'M(HM««/H’»{l MWlMHlMi Si MM^MIHI Sl'^^ll^ Ml'^ ‘ M€1 ’ Sl^l il^llH 
h^\ (S?ll cl ancHl^ wilMm^ aH^PlS^ C-ll^ § clH ‘^S^HHl Sl'^^l’^ 

sRdiSii’ Si^i ililin Mm silii^. ^‘iMi, Poetry HI ^Mi- 

Hin' ««■€ H<l'i ‘sRhi’ (^M^, H'lS'ft sRdl, -filHWW'ft sRdl, H'flsRdl) 

Poem HI %lMlHl«f H^l> HIM ‘iloM’ cta\ i,<l gy 'HJgMMHMi cll 
‘siwt’ ««-6^ll a^irSlRl*/ ilMPi (n>M^ 'HMhRw'H’ ‘MHMHS’ Wo 

Sl-HHl 4l'’^l ) SIMM Mli \i, 4^1 Hm^l CMl^ d. 

aHlMi H^ H<ft. Mm SIMM Hl^ *11 5l @M»lin R(«iH S^l 

ilMl'tl feMlHH »l^l anm* S^Hl a>ll HlHSil @M<iSHHl Ml»{l 

Sl^ Sl^HR ^S'lSH cll wi^lMlrtH <m 9/ M^l^m SWHMl R^IIMISII Hcft 
»hR €lMc(l mjll^ HIVHR «l<i 6<fH 9/ 


>1. KWti 


* 9A^i «|5«tSPBW, HolX M'MHlill HMl ^ 5?grRq« ^ 

. 5>'ii iRdini «i^m» ^h^m, m^iwh ^o hi MHwijtl aniMcii 

•114%. a«''l<R^i *41 oMHI «(5cl' (M. R. MUS), ‘SloilMi Hm'li M4 t« 1’ (M. R. MU4) 
SlMi ?l%Mi aniw <lcl ‘4ioM’% MiMm^ ‘iRdi’Mi wiR^lci Si^i Poetry HI R«in 
•IM^Hi 8M%®1 HIM •U»m 8«^51« HtRl4M«lHl 'WoMHI <l<lW4Hl’ »l IlMHl 
Mm ^41 IlMi *M0M’ *4R<W» Si ^04 ^£i »iM’ 4<l & Si tMli, 

IN>etry-'*Rcu*«ft or mmI m^«R SImiIi, 





^ ^ h^i an-iMM ^ 

»(l«/ M<^ Wi^ d. w-^WHi iH^jlSllHl Ml'i'ft^^ 9 ^ S'ill-'-^ffK'^ ^ 

5l w'WWi llcl^«?(l S<1 m< i«*^l<a‘ ani X^il 

5l<v ^'41 S«il4R^ Sli iCHl 5lS an^l shR^IwH & cIhI »t^l4 d. 
4611 5ld«l ^(i5'4ctl, ^(si4cll, 461141^41 wilct>lil(rtR»t4 aHl^ ?«4. "ll mid'ft'Hl 
46114R 61441 6i44l 5l4l an^ V^ll 5l4a 4^ wl 

cl^ &, »141 aH;J6i«l!i ani»l«|'-H Pw Mil & ^ ff/ fl-ft 4611 &. §«t^l 

^ ^4ll el^<l»ll i&M 'IH<1 m (4=1^ ^ §. 461141^ 2544 =ttl^ 

^14141 1 MR4l4i 2544-4c^l'{l M\>H i\ &. ^ |(4H141 5(1 4141- 
4^<^«fl t\ ^ <541 4 ci^ S MXI. 

^444 A44 i ll aKUMHl @41 1 lll>ltR'4 5(1 aJ’MlRcH 

-ani «im4i ilfM^ wi4^4i fi<^ 3^15611 S. a>l4 ^(^4 m 46ll|tU 

m\i 44I 254*4 ^l^ Mbl 441 ^ 4l«ll'QJll §14 % ^(§441^1 

aM^MlMl §14. 4R (4441^ an^l («6->(l. aHl "tm 514 0*' 41(1141 4<^4l &. 4R4I 
444 @M\<fl (444R ^%14 M«^ *l‘4R 5|^ PiH M141»{1 M'Ial«(l 

@M*4§ d. §40^ 4R M<^ (444l^!j (mM % 41(1*1(1 0111^^611 46114 R4l 

4^mi4 §41 ^4141 (*l4i 3J'>lltfa 4l»4^R4l4i §^ 4l«l 4^ 4> 46114W 

9l§ 6i6inr 044 M»^ M 46ll5l §l aH'y4Ml4 4| &. ^4 ^4 M 4611 4^ 25§ 
d §4 §4 §41 4.64 4§ §. aH»«’‘dl 1 W§l»l«(l ll4(6li (4^1 Wil^? 4 
42§ \m d. § %lo/4 d § aiia^ 4*<4l «l^ y4t4§ 4 HH ^ ? 4^4141 

^iPi4 4iil ?i3l4R4^§l WHI wi^l44 ^id'Hll ^4 4m§6l §l 
4Wi § 4^ ^2^ 4^§l d. ^Ald § ok'iS'hI ^ 4,^5 5l 

1 ailMl Wll6l44i 5l4 aHo§i 4^ & wj 1 $«td § 6u5ll§ 

5ii§ «-6i*Q^«l^ 414 »lln> %^m &: »i{46l(%4 64(w 4dl 5li^, M<^ 
46tt § 46M4141 M^4 l44 4dV 46M41 5l §l @41 ^§4l»{l ^t^ldS-o/Hn 
4§K4 ^Pl d. 4d 4611 §l 4‘W Slifc^l »tl§>Hl4 d ? ? 5l *fH4l 

iXll 9/ 5141 8«4 MM 4§ d. 4611 § 46M41 5l4 (d"! R4I ^41 «44i«/ 4«ft 

9n\ SS^ 441* «> d ? 46H41 R4trft 4611 h{l d-HW*® § d ? 

“ ^|Wl4 4 UIHI ^41 5l«6tt 46U>(l'ft »t!l%i44l t|4l^ 9^AlSi M 

fil VStvSil i^^5i d« 



“ i!<Hl ^ 5ll<wH MlA iiHl ” 

st-iww isii Silsni Rm ^9i »iR ” 

— cll SMISR^ til S<Hlil^ ^ Stlirtl »l ^IH ttl o*- 

sell ^l<wH «l^, 'iRct^ sell 5l ^R ©Mn'eii iil<^ R'lWl Mtei^'tl 

Jitvai «H»{1 anwi dsis^igi SHl 'l^ft ? ^l sRHI 

$ilSni-(ilMl 5Hi Sl«->il^ Sl^'^lt'ft ^ Sni SIHHI aliiiiHl 'HiReil 
Sl'^t'ft iWl'WS d; cl aiied <vcti Sl^iajl Jl ^il^i an^m^ w\f SiXU'l ^<^s 

d. seiR >IW<1 ^ 4 m( s'J' ^i seiR <ii wiil^'l d. 

5lR«fl'tl «il1 Sl®/^ !A^, 5i<ft 9/ >lR«ft»ii ^I^ >lil(HH’SR smi 

Sl«\ nX^l ^HIM ^ Rm 6‘<‘JI 'iit-li*! cjm^lcl, uiKl ^^€{l-^l6nl ^'IMi SHl 

'i«ft lie'll! »ii ^tfii Vi. »ls si^M-MiMil *{[% anR $; “«(li^Ri 

liai.’' ^i^l Allftcsi^l «w-Hi«fl '{I'^KI (6eis4 MW S^^ll 

^ Rl«w'M§ei»{l <l»/k‘M^ Ml?l aMlHfll. RmPw aHlW^l Sl^ll 91H »Rl (Sell. 
S*^l «{l*i "WMcft. VI "Icii a*tfet’>{faH( ciHPll«ft an^l ff^-^lS |lSll iieil-ft S-Hl-^fl^ 
^H^l a»lRl!is s^cil. aniH ^e{l wfl't'd MlA Mali t<HM a*tltMl wi'ft 
aHjJWdl. anlcMWl =2iSH Ml’^ Sell (yttlH Wlsir’ HlH-i (Sll ’-^ aHl>H^ M 

sell Miaitf\ $iiscti»l, ^\<tA ^ sensiVn^ ^ >ii<ai »i'Hi««ii. ^ d. sjin^wR 

ao^l *tlH d, ^ 'W'eti 'Hl^l 5. i%\ ^!ll«(l ^ aftHl 

ill<^ til seiwi aniHi^ (Sictl. seii o/cti ^i^. 

a>w‘tl WIISUI, Wl3 0 / “(l^* aniSWl <r»l^ Ml*l| ^^l ff/eiRC^, 
cl-ii M »IW ^ ciMl >ll«l-a»l^l >)€ @m, ^i^HHi ai|, ^c-l(stt V»l, 

^ aiUedHWi W^l ^ SHISUWI wiPflMl, ^leil clR€ll »ll %«C®!lcli 

»iw<l seiR % seiisi^^ ^am 25 <t/ «s^i »i«(l. ^W'W. seiisR^ft seiwi s^l ^ 

■H'^l 'i*(l. V^wi 2J)«l<«’‘cl cl«ti 9/ S ciM'ti ^^il'^. ^IMA^l ^**1 eHSll cll 
etleiite^i «H^ieiMi o/ cl*ti «ii^. 5ls ^iKl \lmm <1 "^s >lidi 

^ n>«lWI Vai aniM^lMi M Seil«ft aH<w^ Ml'Hl MieiM Hi\ »lR 
d. wls 9/ ani fnn Rah ‘hhi®^ »l RiM %i'sii, s^ili 

Rd^i oj<^ d. wti |^5lwi V»i, ii^ ^Ai ? ^ «ni^ 

ai% ^ ^W\\; Jieim ^iR^etl, sH-ll V^lH ^81 ^ 8^S»{1 

R^i«tU an-wi's iH^iUrft ^awi «/ s^Hcti ojRJl ms eiR d, »nH 

d. m«iivll ^aWR ^ Mtew }i% l^l aH«w“>t Jl mSliai^ SeilSR d!! ! 

miR sR Sis HI Hll SHIHcli, sS*/ *(W H4 9^H S. 



«5lS si 8ft wtH'd 

i> «rHMi «*>-8 8lfcl 

HlH|l>li, M«l»lMi, ^Pini ^^^l, XXX 

X X X X it»li^‘4«\'Hl ” 

aHl^Sl wiiai'Mi <1^, Sl^ll anUMl ^aI, aUl SStl 5li^ ^4 

cll «- ‘H^ d > «Ml^ 4CHISR M iCtMl HjA 

m'^ itSll »l aHUMlKl SMtl R»l(«i d, ^ i«W fll 

d <l \4 



: JiSt’HjA: 


©oft » Ml? wl wi''H’'i ! 

•I MW«ft 
•i «liMW 
(m^^Ii »l4 *1 W 

«l?fl » Ml? wl! 

U^, 6id, 

Mil 31 h «dH<li 
1«’-?iImJIi 
^’4 M'l'il anJlSt 
?im4i Mcli V »lM 
5l M«li Moft 

^awi M ^’4 wlM 

«l* il«l4 »l\s^l »1’»H’4 & ^H. 

aHlMcll flV’cll, 

v<l(, 

MtfQ MOfl 9 ^ anwcll 

«i «iti^4 

<t^ 19 Ml? ^l^ ^ 

(h^4 <1’M-5*iIM smIMcIi 
»l^ ciIIm ^cl^Mcll ! 

*l?fl » Ml? 3l wi>H* 4 %M»Vtcll I 

dtM RaiMl 
atlta lrA4 H4lt 
aH*»l’4 



k% 

•l %eit4 d f«^ 

•1 «imi %\ i^ll 

*1^ »l^«l oil? 

icW ViH s^^li aie[l<v, 

•I €L^\k 'hi 

» MR al ! 

q^l V ilS^l >H^9)(' 4 
pl\ tt MW41, 
qi5l, 4^1, 

«MJSl MWMl 

•t an^M 3l 

Soft %cl«*Vi<tl aH>H‘4 MR »l I 


SlPhSll^i M<l>H 






